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PREFACE. 



To the foreigner or stranger who may visit London, 
no apology need be urged for the present under- 
taking; the necessity which must be felt by such 
persons for a work of this nature, will, no doubt, 
insure it that favourable reception which it has been 
the aim of the Editor it should deserve. With a view, 
therefore, to be as generally us^M as possible, he 
submits the foUowing;oon^ei|dium, hoping it will 
prove a communicative' c&mjpanion. 

London, the largest aM by far the richest capital 
in the world, necessarily presents more numerous 
points of attraction than any other city. Yet, owing 
to its peculiarities — its huge dimensions, its gradual 
extension, and the value of space towards its centre, 
*-^many objects, which are particularly worthy the 
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Tl PBBFACE. 

attention of strangers, have become surrounded by 
ordinary buildings, and consequently hidden. It 
is the design of this little volume to assist the 
visitor in his exploration. What there is to see, 
and how it is to be seen, are here fully, yet concisely, 
explained. The manners and customs of this City 
are also noticed ; and, for the information of strangers 
generally, many hints are embodied in the following 
pages, by attention to which, numerous dangers may 
be avoided. 

Without any intention of reflecting disparagingly 
on any of the Guides and Pictures of London hitherto 
published, the compiler asserts, unhesitatingly, that 
no publication has yet appeared in which the useful 
is so fully blended with the interesting, as in the 
following pages. Care has been taken that no sub- 
ject of interest should be omitted, and that each 
should be treated with sufficient distinctness, without 
either becoming tedious ; or unduly enlarging the 
volume, 80 as to become bulky and inconvenient. 

The principal object being to represent London 
as it is, the Editor has deviated from the plan <^ 
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FBEFACB. HI 

former guides, and has refrained from presenting to 
his readers a mutilated chronology, which it would 
require volumes to illustrate with any degree of 
satisfaction. At the same time, to gratify rational 
curiosity, he has ^yen a brief summary of the re- 
markable events connected with the City up to that 
period, when, breaking from the trammels of &lse 
policy, began that series of extensions by which 
London has become the Capital of the World. 

To render this information tangible,' and of 
prompt reference, the Editor has given a selection 
firom the various objects of tasteful interest in the 
Metropolis ; together with a summary of the principal 
places of Public Amusement, Exhibitions, &c., with 
the page of the work wherein each olgect is specially 
described ; and frx>m this list the visitor can at once 
selecit those objects best suited to his taste. 

The work is liberally illustrated with views of all 
the Public Buildings of popular interest ; in addition 
to which are ground-plans of St. Paul's Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey, and of the Aisles and Cha- 
pels of the latter; with a descriptive enumeration 
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Vin PREFACE. 

of the Monuments in both edifices: hence, the 
Editor hopes his volume will not only be found ah 
useful companion abroad, but an entertaining book 
of reference at home. 

As this work is intended more particularlj for the 
stranger, it is obviously desirable that its language 
should be that of general currency, to the exclu- 
sion of all technicalities and local expressions : no 
opportunity has been spared to render the present 
work plain and practical, so as to afford a ready 
answer to the reader's inquiry ; with what degree of 
success must be left to his candid judgment to 
determine. 

The Editor has also published a Guide to 
LoKDON in French, in cotnpliance with the repeated 
inquiries and Suggestions made by the numerous 
foreign gentlemen frequenting his establishment; 
and he hopes it will be foimd of equal utility with 
his English editions, and receive a like share of 
patronage. 

81, Fleet-itreet, 
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A SUMMAEY 

Showing at one view to the stranger on his first Tisit to the 
Hetropolis, all the various Public Buildings, Exibitions, 
Places of Amusement, Institutions, etc., in London and its 
Environs ; the expense of viewing, and reference to the 
page where each is described ; also, a Diary of the Principal 
Annual Occurrences. 



rxQJt 
Adelaide Gallery and Royal Music Hall, Strand. One 

shniing 196 

Adelphi Theatre, Strand 156 

Almack's Balls, King-street, St. James's . . . 160 

Astley's Amphitheatre, "Westminster-bridge-road . .157 

Ascot Heath Races, Ascot Heath 296 

Bank of England, Threadneedle-street Free . . 65 
Bankrupts' Court, Basinghall- street. Free • . 26 

Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. By ticket • . . .310 

Botanic Gardens, Kew. Free 300 

British Artists' Society, SuflTolk-street One shilling . 188 
British Institution, Pall Mall. One shilling » .187 

British Museum, Great Russell -street Free . .163 
Chancery Court, Westminster HalL Free . . .24 
Charity Children of the Metropolis (June). By ticket . 88 

Chelsea Hospital, Chelsea. Optional 311 

Christ's Hospital, Newgate-street By ticket . . 226 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln' s-inn-fields. By ticket . 233 
Colosseum, Regent's Park. Two shillings . . .190 
Cosmorama, Regent-street One shilling . . . 193 
Covent Garden Theatre, Bow- street , . . .151 
Cremome Gardens, Chelsea. One shilling . . . 162 
Custom House, (long room), Thames-street Free . 60 
Courts of Law (open free, during the sittings). . . 25 
Cyclorama, Royal, Albany- street. One shilling. . . 191 
Diorama, Regent's Park. One and two shillings. . 192 
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XX SUMMARY OF THE EXHIBITIONS. 

Drury Lane Theatre, Brydges-street 153 

Duke of York's Column, Waterloo-place. Sixpence . 33 
Dulwich Gallery, Dulwich. By ticket . . . .189 
Eastlndia Company's Museum, Leadenball-street Free 59 
East India Docks, Biackwal), Free .... 272 

Exeter Hall, Strand 194 

General Cemeleries. Free 147 

Gresham College, Basingliall-street. Free , . . 230 
Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich. Optional . . 306 

Painted Hall. Threepence . . 308 

Guildhall, King-street, ChBapside. Free . . .65 
Hall of Commerce, Thread needle-street By ticket . 64 

Hampton Court Palace. Free 296 

Haymarket Theatre, Haymarket 154 

Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. By ticket .312 
Houses of Parliament By ticket . . . .17 

Kew Gardens, Kew. Free 300 

Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park. Free . . .15 

' Palace, Kensington Gardens. Gratuity , 15 

Literary Institution, Aldcrsgate- street By subscription 220 

London Docks, Wapping. Free 271 

London Institution, Mooifields. By subscription . 220 

Lyceum Theatre, Wellington -street North . . .155 
Mansion House, Mansion House-street. Gratuity . 54 
Madame Tussaud's, Baker-street One shilling . . 192 
Mechanics' Institution, Southampton Buildings. By 

subscript ion 221 

Mint, (the Royal) Tower-hill. By ticket ... 63 
Missionai7 Museum, Moorfie1d?i. Free. . . . 168 
Monument, Fish -street Hill. Sixpence. . . .212 
Museum of Economic Geology, Jermyn- street. Free . 188 
National Gallery, Trafalgar-square. Free . . , 170 
National Society's Schools, Westminster. Free . . 225 
New Society of Painters in Water Colours. One shilling 188 
Normal Schools, Borough- road. Free .... 226 

Olympic Theatre, Wych-street 156 

Opera House, (Italian, ) Haymarket . . • .150 
Panorama, Leicester-square. One shilling . . .193 

Parks are always open. Free 30 to 38 

Prince's Theatre, King-street, St James's . . , 1 56 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent- street One shilling . 168 
Private Picture Galleries. By ticket .... 193 
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SUMMARY OF THE EXHIBITIONS. XXI 

Princess's Theatre, Oxford-street . • . .155 

Queen's Bench, (Court of,) Westminster Hall. Free . 25 

Concert Rooms, Hanover- square . , ,160 

Royal Academy, Trafalgar^ square. One shilling . .187 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park. By ticket • 38 
Royal Exchange, (New,) Cornhill. Free . . .57 
Royal Institution, Albemarle-street By subscription . 219 
Russell Institution, Great Coram-street By subscrip- 
tion 220 

Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. Free . • . .311 
Sadler's Wells Theatre, St John-street- road . . .158 
School of Design, Somerset House. Free . . .30 
Soane Museum, Lincoln* s-inn- fields. Free . . . 167 
Society of Arts, Adelphi. By ticket . . . .189 
Sons of the Clergy Anniversary, (May.) By ticket. . 88 
St Katherine's Dock, Tower. Free • . . . 270 
St Paul's CathedraL The whole costs 4s. 2d.* . 74 to 88 

Strand Theatre, Strand 158 

Surrey Theatre, Blackfriars-road . • . *". .157 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, Walworth. One shilling . 169 
Thanaes Tunnel, Rotherhitiie. One penny . • . 276 
Theatres open according to the season, to be known by 

daily advertisements 150 to 160 

Tower of London, Tower Hill. Sixpence . • .197 

: J Jewel House. Sixpence . . . 206 

Trinity House, Tower Hill. By ticket .... 62 
United Service Institution, Scotland Yard. By ticket . 167 

Vauxhall Gardens, Royal. 2s. 6d 161 

Vice Chancellor's Court, Westminster Hall. Free. . 25 
Vernon Gallery, Marlborough House, Pall Malt Free. 

179 to 187 

Victoria Theatre, Waterloo-road 159 

Water Colour Painters' Exhibitions. One shilling . 188 
Westminster Abbey, Westminster. Sixpence. 89 to 134 

Westminster Hall. Free 24 

West India Docks, Limehouse. Free . . . .271 
Windsor Castle. By ticket . . • . 283 to 294 
Woolwich Arsenal, Dockyard, &c Free . 301 to 305 
Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park. One shilling • .169 

♦ The public are now admitted to view the monuments free 
of charge. 
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XXll DIARY OF ANNUAL OCCURRENCES. 

DIARY OF THE PRINCIPAL ANNUAL OCCURRENCES. 

Janitary VI. — Twelfth-day and Twelftli- cakes. 

The Bishop of London makes an offering in the Chapel 
Royal St. James's. Tlie first musical talent in the kingdom 
assists in the ceremony. 

Xf. — Hilary Term commences. Tlie judges breakfast with 
the Lord Cliancellor, and proceed at twelve o'clock to West- 
minster-liall to open the Courts. 

XXX. — King Charles I.'s decapitation. On this day the 
House of Lords go in procession to "Westminster Abbey; 
the members of the House of Commons to St Margaret's 
church. 

Opening of Pcirliament usually about this time, by the 
Sovereign, in State. 

February XIV. — An old custom still partially exists of 
sending verses, amatory, complimentaiy, or satirical, in honour 
of St Valentine. 

XJX. — The British Gallery opens about this period for 
the exhibition and sale of the works of British artists. 

Lectures on Painting commence about this time at the 
Royal Academy. Admission free, by tickets to be had of the 
Academicians and Associates. 

March 1st — St David's day. 

During Lent, Sacred Music is occasionally performed at 
one or more of the theatres. 

XVII.— St Patrick's day. 

Maundy- Thursday, in Passion- week. ^The Queen's alms 
distributed in "Whitehall chapel. 

Easier Monday. — The lord mayor and aldermen go in state 
to Christ church, Newgate-street, to hear the Spital sermon. 
In the evening, a grand dinner is given at the Mansion-house, 
followed by a splendid ball. 

' On this day, according to annual custom, a stag is turned 
out for general sport in Epping forest 

Easter Monday, Tuesday and "Wednesday ; fair at Green- 
which, to which crowds of the lovers of fun and revelry resort. 
The sports and scenery united form an animated picture. 

Easter week. — Most of the theatres produce pieces adapted 
to the taste oi youth. They are usually got up with great 
splendour. 

April XXIII. — St George's day (the patron Saint of 
England.) 
« 
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DIART OF AMNUAI. OCCURRENCES. XXUi 

On the first Sunday of Easter Term, the lord mayori 
sheriffs, and judges go in state to St Paul's. 

May I., or May-day, is a day of jubilee to the chimney- 
sweepers. Grotesque groups are met in various parts. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition opens the first Monday in 
May. 

Anniyersaries are continued through this month. That of 
the Sons of the Clergy is held at St Paul's, where a Concert 
of Sacred Music is performed. 

XXIV. — Queen Victoria's birth-day. A drawing-room 
held at St. James's, fmd the Tower guns fire a Royal salute at 
one o'clock. In the evening, the houses of those tradesmen 
who supply'the Royal ])ousehold are brilliantly illuminated. 

June. — Parochial schools. The meeting of the Children, 
to the number of nearly 10,000, at St Paid's, early in June, 
is a most interesting sight 

August I. — A celebrated annual rowing match takes place 
on this day. The prize is a coat and badge, bequeathed by 
Doggett to be rowed for by six watermen, in the first year after 
being out of their apprenticeship. 

September III. — ^Bartliolomew Fair. 

XXI. — Lord mayor, sheriffs, &c., repair to Christ church. 
After the service they proceed to the hall of Christ's hospital, 
where two of the senior blue coat boys deliver orations. 

XXVIII.— The sheriff sworn into office at Guildhall, 
which is open to the public. . 

XXIX — Michaelmas day. The lord mayor, sheriffs, and 
other City officers, go in state from the Mansion-house to 
Guildhall, whence they walk to St Lawrence's church to hear 
service. They afterwards repair to Guildhall, where a common 
hall is held, for the purpose of electing the lord mayor for the 
ensuing year. 

XXX. — The new sheriffs go in procession to Blackfridrs 
bridge, where they enter the City state barges, and proceed to 
Westminster, to be approved by the Queen. On this day the 
sheriffs entertain the members of the corporation and friends, 
with a grand dinner. 

October. — The winter theatres open. 

November VIII. — Lord mayor sworn into office' at the 
GuUdhall. 

IX. — Birth- day of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. Lord mayor enters upon office for the year ensuing 
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XZIV DIARY OF ANNUAL OCCURRENCES. 

on which occasion he proceeds in great state, attended by the 
sherifis in their state coaches, the aldermen in their carriages, 
and the livery of the several companies, to Blackfriars-bridge, 
where they embark in the splendid City barge, attended by the 
several City companies in their respective barges, adorned 
with flags and pendants. On arriving at Westminster, his 
lordship, after certain prescribed ceremonies, takes the usual 
oaths before the Barons of the Exchequer. He then proceeds 
to the other Courts to invite the judges to dinner, and finally 
returns by water to Blackfriars-bridge. After again landing, 
he is preceded by the several companies, with banners and 
music ; the heralds- in the old English dress, with sounding 
trumpets and waving plumes ; men in armour on horseback ; to 
which succeed his lordship's attendants and servants in gorgeous 
dresses, followed by the Lord Mayor in his scarlet or purple 
robes, richly furred, wearing his gold chain and collar, and 
seated in his massive state coach, drawn by six horses ; the pro- 
cession brought up by the whole corporation* The day ter- 
minates with a magnificent entertainment, attended by the 
ministers of state, and representatives of the first families of the 
kingdom. 

December. — About the twelfth of this month, the Anni- 
versary of the Smithfield Cattle Show, which originated with 
Francis Duke of Bedford, who offered prizes for the rearing 
of sheep, oxen, pigs, &c. Held at the Bazaar, King-street, 
Portman-square. Admission Is. 

Westminster ScHooL.-^Plays performed by the scholars 
upon the second Thursday in December, and the Monday 
before and after that day. Admission, by gratuitous tickets 
only. 

XXI. — St Thomas's day. Election in all the wards for 
members to serve in the common council of the city of 
London. 

XXy.-~ Christmas-day, celebrated at all the public places 
of worship. 
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CRUCHLEY'S 

NEW 

PICTURE OF LONDON. 



RETROSPECTIVE VIEW. 

Thb early history of London is enveloped in much 
obscurity ; but it is known to haye existed as a town for 
nearly 2,000 years, a tolerable antiquity for a capital of 
modem Europe. Through the greater portion of this period, 
sufficient is known for illustrating its progress, from a town 
of comparative insignificance, to the largest, wealthiest, and 
most important metropolis in the world. 

Casting our eye upon the map of Europe, and bearing 
in mind the commercial changes produced by the growing 
importance of the northern countries, and the progress of 
navigation, which, after having been confined for ages to 
the Mediterranean, at length extended to the East, and 
subsequently embraced the New World — we perceive 
that London is so situated as to have secured greater 
advantages from the combination of these changes than 
any other place of equal political importance in the same 
period. A popular writer observes : " It is a fact not a 
little interesting to Englishmen, and, combined with our 
insular situation in that great highway of nations, the 
Atlantic, not a little explanatory of our commercial emi- 
nence, that, London occupies nearly the centre of the 
terrettrial hemisphere" 

Sitiiated on the river Thames, at a distance of about 
sixty miles from the sea. London occupies the south-east 
comer of Middlesex, and a small portion of Essex, north of 

B 
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2 RETROSPECTIVE VIEW. 

the Thames ; besides portions of Surrey and Kent on the 
south ; thus lying In four counties. The City was in A.D. 306 
comprised within a wall of no more than two miles in extent, 
enclosing a space of about four hundred acres. This wall 
commenced at a fort on the site of a part of the present 
Tower of London ; and, running up one side of the Minories 
to Aldgate, extended along Houndsditch to Bevis Marks, 
where it veered to the left, through Bishopsgate church- 
yard to Cripplegate, and then slightly towards Aldersgate; 
after running south-west by the back of Christ-church 
Hospital and old Newgate, it formed an angle, and pro- 
ceeded south to Ludgate, where it formed another angle, 
and ran westward to the Fleet ; and, turning again to the 
south, it ran along the banks of the Fleet to a second fort 
on the Thames; a second wall, extending along the bank 
of the river from the former to tlie latter fort, formed the 
entire enclosure. The wall on the land side is supposed to 
have been about twenty feet high, surmounted at intervals 
by turrets, and intersected by gates, opening on the high 
roads ; and of which there were originally but four, others 
being afterwards added as they became necessary. 

Qn the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity, London 
was nominated a bishop's see : and, in 610, a cnurch was 
erected on the site of the present splendid cathedral of St« 
Paul, to whom the original edifice was dedicated. 

Towards the end of the eighth century, London was four 
times devastated by fires, wherein many of its inhabitants 
►erished. In 839, the .City was destroyed by the Danes, 
n 886, Alfred gained possession of it, repaired and 
strengthened it, and laid the foundation of the municipal 
government. 

In 961, London was visited by a dreadful pestilence, 
which swept off many of its inhabitants: in 982, it again 
sufiered severely by fire. In 1050, Edward the Confessor 
rebuilt Westminster Abbey, which gave name to the city 
that rose around it upon " Thorney Island." After many 
vicissitudes, owing to the incursions of the Danes, William 
the First, in 1066, was crowned King of Bugland^ 
immediately after the Conquest, he granted the City a 
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BETROSPECTIVB VIEW. 3 

charter; and even under his stem rule, the inhahitaiits 
enjoyed peace and prosperity. In 1078, was erected that 
^art of the Tower of London called the White Tower, for 
the purpose of intimidating the citizens, they having evinced 
some dissatisfaction at the new government. In 1087, 
another destructive fire took place, in which St. Paul's was 
burned down. The king, about the same period, deprived 
the bishops of all judgment in civil causes; submitting 
them to the decision of twelve men of the same rank as 
the prisoner. 

Richard I., in consideration of 1500/. paid by the 
citizens, granted them a charter, establishing their claim 
to the conservancy of the river Thames. 

John granted the City several charters, which consider- 
ably increased its importance. Among them was one, 
'* empowering the barons of the City to choose a mayor 
annually, or to continue the same person from year to year, 
at their pleasure." In this reign was signed Magna Charta^ 
which, among other advantages, secured to the City all its 
ancient privileges and free customs. 

In the reign of Edward the First, the City was divided 
into twenty-four wards, to each of which an alderman 
(chosen by the livery) was assigned; to be assisted in his 
duties by Common Councilmen, chosen, as at present, by 
the freemen of the City, 

At this time, the Thames flowed up to Holborn-bridge, 
under which it communicated with the ponds at Clerkenwell. 
Holbom itself was a small stream called Old bourne, 
Farringdon-street was the course of the river Fleet ; Wal- 
hrook was a winding stream through the City, and emptying 
itself into the Thames at Dowgate : these streams are now 
all arched over, and form serviceable sewers to receive and 
carry Jnto the River the contributions from the numerous 
smaller ones. 

The first bridge was thrown across the Thames, about 
the year 1000 ; it was of wood, and having been burnt, in 
1176 was begun a stone bridge, completed in 1209. 

Little alteration seems to liave taken place till the reign 
of Edward I V.^ when bricks were first made, and used for 
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4 BBTBOSPSOnvS VIEW. 

building : but what renders this reign ever memorable is, 
the first introduction of the art of printing, by William 
Caxton, citizen and mercer, by whom tue first printing-press 
was set up at Westminster, in 1471. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, many improvements 
were made, owing to the internal quiet of the kingdom, 
which was now fast rising into importance. By the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, many extensive buildings and 
valuable properties were transferred to more active Indus- 
try : thousands of unwilling captives were set free, and gave 
an impetus to trade | police regulations were established, 
nuisances removed, the streets became partially paved, and 
measures were taken for the better provisioning the town, 
now rapidly increasing in population. 

After this reign, no change took place in the external 
appearance of the City for a considerable time, every ^re- 
caution being taken by government to prevent its extension. 
To these absurd restrictions, the inhaoitants were mainly 
indebted for the quick succession of plagues by which they 
were visited in subsequent reigns, liielast of these, "The 
Great Plague" which occurred in the reign of Charles II. 
was the most deplorable in its effects* It broke out in 

1665, and raged for thirteen months; families were swept 
away, whole districts disappeared, desolation spread abroad, 
the gay and the grave, the proud f^nd the humble, the rich 
and the poor, were carried off together. Business was at 
an end, the doors were all closed, and death reigned tri- 
umphant through the streets, the silence of which was only 
broken by the chilling cry, "Bring out your dead ! " In 
the middle of September, more than 12,000 died in one 
week; in one niglit, 4,000 died; and altogether 100,000 per- 
sons arestatedtohaveperished during this dreadful visitation. 

Fortunately for succeeding ages, this was immediately 
followed by what is emphatically called" The Great Fire'* 
of London, which broke out on the second of September, 

1666, and lasted four days, consuming 13,000 houses 
and eighty-nine churches, or five-sixths of the whole City. 
It is commemorated by 'Hhe Monument,'' erected on 
Fish-street-hilU 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIEW. 

In little more tlian four years after '* the Great Fire," 
the City was again rebuilt, in a far better style. Till this 
period, the houses had been constructed of wood, and 
thatched with straw, each story projecting as it rose, so that 
the upper stories nearly met at the top, preventing that free 
circulation of air which is so necessary to the health of a 
great town. At the same time the sewers were in a very 
bad state,and the streets, which were very narrow, and but 
partially paved, were constantly strewed with filth, engen- 
dering noxious and pestilential vapours, that vainly sought 
an outlet above. This lamentable state of things could 
hardly have been remedied by any milder influence than 
the sweeping destruction of this Fire, and therefore we have 
given it the epithet fortunate. 

As after this period London rose rapidly, and extended 
itself, unchecked by plagues or fires, we shall review it, 
as presented to us by a map of the reign of Elizabeth, 
which represents the City (then declared already too large) 
and its outskirts, with those then distant villages which 
have since become integral parts of the Metropolis. The 
present site of St. Katherine's Docks appears to have been 
Its extreme east. Tower hill lying open to the country ; 
the Minories was only built on one side fronting the 
Wall ; Goodman's fields were pasture-grounds, divided by 
hedge-rows from Spitalfields; Houndsditch consisted of 
one row of houses, fronting the Wail ; and though Bishops- 
gate-street, Norton-falgate, and Shoreditch, contained 
rows of houses as far up as Shoreditch church, they were 
unconnected by any cross streets; Moorfields divided 
London from Hoxton ; and Finsbury fields, extending to 
Whitecross-street, were dotted with windmills ; St John- 
street extended only as far as the old Monastery of 
Clerkenwell: and Cowcross-street opened on the fields. 
Holborn was at this time a distant village, connected by a 
line of houses, the backs of which opened on fields, 
crossed by a part of GrayVinn-lane. High Holborn was 
not built, and St. Giles's was a detached village "in 
the Fields." The whole space between Holborn and the 
Strand, with the exception of a small portion at the lower 
B 2 
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6 RBTBOSPECTIYE VIEW. 

end of Drury-lane, which contained a few houses, was 
field and garden ground ; and from the mansions on the 
south side of the Strand, the wardens generally extended 
to the water-side. The site of the present Covent-garden 
was a garden helongine to the Convent at Westminster, 
and extending to St. Martin's-lane ; the street now called 
the Haymarket was bounded by fields; Pall-mall, St. 
James's-street, Piccadilly, with the constant succession of 
streets, squares, &c., in that part of the town, had no 
existence ; and Westminster was a small town to the south 
and south-west of St. James's-park. On the opposite side[of 
the River there were very few nouses : Southwark extended 
but a short way down the High-street; along Tooley- 
street to Horslydown, the buildings were thinner; the 
Abbey of Bermondsey was the most important knot of 
buildings ; while London-bridge had a great number of 
houses on each side, hanging over the water. 

Comparing the present aspect of London with the 
foregoing outline, we cannot help smiling at the narrow- 
minded policy that would have continued it within such 
limits ; yet such was the infatuation of that and succeed- 
ing reigns, that it required all the powerful causes which 
arose out of the times to burst its bounds and extend it 
into importance. 

The increase of commerce by a junction with the 
Hanseatic Confederacy, the opening of a trade with the 
Muscovite merchants, the first formation of an American 
settlement, the establishment of an East India Company, 
as also a company to trade with Turkey and the Levant^ 
all tended to raise London into considerable importance, 
and render it the resort of merchants firom all quarters. 

The religious persecutions in France, and the civil 
dissensions througnout Flanders, induced thousands to 
emigrate to London, and its population now rapidly in- 
creased. About this time, the first Royal Exchange was 
built, by the liberality of Sir Thomas Oresham. 

It was now found requisite to extend the suburbs, to 
avoid the evils of a too dense population. Proclamations 
were set at defiance, and the north-east end became 
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covered with buildings: Spitalfields were infringed on, 
West Smitbiield became a populous neighbourhood ; and 
the buildings spreading over Clerkenwell, soon formed a 
junction with Holbom and St. Giles's. 

After the fire of 1666, London increased still more 
rapidly. The greatest portion of the old town having 
been destroyed, a new plan was adopted ; houses were no 
longer allowed to be built of wood, and the streets were 
laid out more regularly and of greater width. Buildings 
rose thickly iu the neighbourhood of Bishopsgate, and 
Goodman's fields ; and the western side of the Minories, 
or what had been the ditch bounding the ancient wall, 
was now built. 

In the reign of James the Second, the treaties that 
followed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis 
XIV. drove 80,000 French Protestanto to England: of 
these, 13,000 settled in London, in the districts of Lone 
Acre, Seven Dials, Soho, and Spitalfields; all which 
localities in consequence, rapidly extended. 

The parish of St. Ann, Soho, and the streets connect- 
ing the east end of Oxford-street with that of St. James's, 
were the principal additions of importance made to the 
Metropolis during the reign of William III. But the 
number of inhabitants, and consequently of private build- 
ings, may be conceived to have been greatly increased in 
the following reign, from a proclamation in 1711 for the 
building of fifty new churches in London and its suburbs, 
to meet the exigencies of an increased population. 

From this time houses and public edinces rose in quick 
and almost marvellous succession, over an incredible 
extent of hitherto unoccupied ground. The whole of the 
extensive space from Goodman's fields to Stepney, over 
Whitechapei-road to Shadwell, became covered with 
buildings. The London, the St. Katherine's, the East 
and West India Docks, and the new Victoria Park, have 
been formed ; and the space to Hackney, Bethnal-green, 
and Mile End, built upon. On the opposite side of the 
River, the buildings now extend fiom Deptford to Camber- 
well, Kennington, and Stockwell ; to Lambeth, Westmin- 
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ster, and Blackfriars, including the whole of St. (jeorge's 
fields ; and again, on the west, Chelsea, Walham^green, 
Hammersmith, Turaham-green, Kensington, and Hyde- 
park-corner. 

Bayswater, Paddington, Haiiipstead, Highgate, High- 
hury, Kingsland, Hackney, Somers'-town, Camden-town, 
Kentish-town, Pentonville, HoUoway, and Islington, have 
all hecome connected with London: the intermediate 
spaces which formerly separated them from tlie town, and 
each other, being now closely built upon and thickly 
inhabited. 

In this increase, the parishes of St. Pancras, Padding- 
ton, and Marylebone, have surpassed all otliers in extent. 
The latter being contiguous to what is termed the 
fashionable end of the town, the style of the structures 
has been designed to accord with the class of inhabitants for 
whom they were designed ; and the neighbourhood of 
Marylebone church and the Regent's-park presents a 
succession of noble mansions. 

While London has thus been fast encroaching on its 
surrounding hamlets, to accommodate the increased popa- 
lation consequent on a return of peace to the first com- 
mercial metropolis in the world, the comfort and appear- 
ance of its interior have not been neglected. Public 
convenience demanded enlarged thoroughfares, and crowded 
districts have been removed to make way for noble streets, 
lined with splendid edifices. Such was the origin of the 
mansions, south of Pall-mall, and on the site of the late 
Carlton palace ; and the magnificent line of Regent-street, 
leading from St. James's-park to the Regent's-park ; the 
whole planned, and for the most part built, in the reign 
of George IV. St. Martin's church, within the present 
century, shut in by houses, now forms part of the eastern 
side of a spacious area named Trafalgar-square ; in the 
front of which is a monument to the great Nelson ; and on 
the northern side is a Gallery for the National collection 
of Pictures, and the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
Hungerford market, at the south-western extremity of the 
Strand has been rebuilt ; and hence a suspension bridge. 
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for foot passengers, crosses the river to Lambeth. The 
other bridges may be noticed here. Until the year 1750, 
the Thames was crossed but by London-bridge ; whereas, 
now, westward of a magnificent structure, built nearly 
upon the site of the old bridge of the thirteenth centunr, 
and almost equidistant from each other, are Southwark, 
Blackfriars, Waterloo, Hungerford, Westminster, and 
Vauxhall bridges. Exeter Chan&;e and the line of houses 
on the north side of the Strand, have been rebuilt, as the 
West Strand, and the street widened. A most convenient 
range of buildings has been provided for Covent-garden 
market. Fleet market has been removed, and the opening 
thus formed is a noble street (Farringdon-street) leading to 
Holbom-bridge, and in progress of continuation to 
Islington. To the west of Farringdon-street a market has 
been built, with three sides of a square roofed over. 
The General Post-office has been removed from Lombard- 
street to St. Martin 's-le-grand, where a noble edifice has 
been built. A large palace for the Sovereign has been 
erected upon the site of Buckingham House, in St. 
James's-park. The remains of the old palace at West- 
minster, in which parliament sat, havin|^ been swept 
away by fire in 1836, (the great Hall bein? fortunately 
saved), an extensive range of buildings for the House of 
Parliament is now approaching completion. 

The Royal Excliange, destroyed by fire in 1838, has 
been rebuilt in a magnificent style; and a vast range 
of halls and galleries have been built for the British 
Museum in Bloomsbury. 

London, in its comprehensive sense, includes the city 
and liberties of London, the city of Westminster and its 
liberties, the Borough of Southwark, and the parishes and 
precincts contiguous to these three component parts of 
the metropolis. Its extent, from Poplar in the east, to 
Belgrave-square in the west, is nearly eight miles ; its 
breadth, from Islington in the north, to Walworth in the 
south, exceeds five miles. The circumference, allowing 
for inequalities, is computed at thirty miles. The build- 
ingSy streets, squares, and other spaces, including that 
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taken up by the river Thames, winding from the eastern 
to the western extremity, about seven miles on an average 
breadth of a quarter of a mile, occupy an area of eighteen 
square miles. All, witliin a radius of eight miles from St. 
Paul's, is virtually London. The poptiTation of London 
thus estimated, very nearly reaches 2,250,000. 

According to the new system of Registration, the 
metropolis contains an area of seventy square miles, or 
about nine miles and a half in diameter, thus assuming a 
radius of five miles from St. Paul's Cathedral. Stoke 
Newington and Dulwich terminate the line from north to 
south, and Woolwich and Hammersmith that from east to 
west. The population of, London thus estimated, very 
nearly reaches 3,000,000. 

Since the plague of 1666, London has never been 
afflicted by any far-spreading distemper; but, on the 
contrary, has become noted for its salubrity. This is 
owinff to the salutary changes which time and the pro- 
gressive improvements of society have produced, together 
with the advance of the arts and sciences. Cleanliness, 
so essential to health, is promoted by the regular pave- 
ment of the streets, and the general construction of 
sewers ; the latter are connected, by smaller ones, with 
each house, so as to carry off all the refuse. The general 
industry of the inhabitants, and the nature of their food, 
are also well adapted to preserve them in health; and 
when disease from natural causes attacks them, the heal- 
ing art, here practised with the utmost skill, is at hand to 
check its progress. 



The stranger having already been informed that Lon- 
don contains from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 inhabitants, he 
will cease to wonder at its amazing extent ; when he con- 
siders it as the central mart of the commerce of the world, 
gathering riches from all parts of the globe, and concen- 
trating the wealth of many climes, he will readily conceive 
why its magnificence bears so close a proportion to its 
extent ; why all who have industry to dispose of, art to 
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exhibit, science to teach, or ambition to gratify, should 
make it the haven of their hope : he will here see suc- 
cessful industry rising to honourable distinction ; and 
imprudence falling into penury, degenerating into vice, 
and terminating in disgrace. 

The minds that rule, and the means by which regu- 
larity is maintained in so mixed a multitude, the endless 
occupations of the various classes, the labours of the busy, 
the amusements of the idle, and the interest of the whole, 
form objects of curiosity to the foreigner and stranger, 
to whicn we will introduce him with the least possible 
delay. 

In what part of the Town a stranger shoiild take up his 
residence, must of course depend in a great measure on 
the principal object of his visit to London — whether it be 
business or pleasure ; but generally, the neighbourhood of 
Covent-garden and the Strand is preferred,, as forming a 
centre to a greater variety of places and objects of curi- 
osity than any other spot in the Metropolis : it is imme- 
diately surrounded by the principal places of amusement 
and of fashionable resort ; at the same time that it is not 
far removed from the City, Courts of Law, Public Offices, 
Literary and Scientific Institutions, &c.* The striking 
external features of London are the extent of ground it 
covers, and the busy multitudes in its streets. To receive 
a full impression of both these, the stranger should tra- 
verse the continued line of streets which divides it in the 
centre, running almost parallel with the River; from 
Hyde-park-comer along Piccadilly, turning down St. 
James's-street along PaU-mall, over Charing-cross, alon? 
the Strand, Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, round the nortn 
side of St. PauFs, along Cheapside, by the Exchange to 
Aldgate, and return by Cheapside, turning off to the right 
through Newgate-street, Hoibom, and Oxford-street, — at 
any time from eleven o'clock of the forenoon, to five of 
the afternoon. By becoming well acquainted with these 
leading lines of streets, he will find his way with facility 
to any given place on the map, most parts of Londonr 
communicating north and south with it. The most beauti- 
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All cross communicatioii is the line of streets beginning 
at Pall-mall; including Waterloo-place, the Quadrant, 
Reffent-stree^ and Portland-place, leading to the RegentV 
park ; which in the summer season, at about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, presents an animated display of rank 
and fashion, in search of objects of art to adorn their 
persons or gratify their tastes. 

The lengths of the principal streets and roads in various 
parts of the Metropolis, are : 



TAKIM. 

Alderigate-ttreet 605 

Baker-street » 74S 

Bermondsey-etreet 836 

Berners-ttreet 880 

Bishopsgate-ttreet 1009 

Blackmsn-ttreet ...» » 844 

Bond-street (New) 733 

Bond street (Old) 209 

Broad-street, Bloomtbnry ... 841 
Broad-street (Old), City .... 839 

Cheapside 462 

Chiswell-street „ 885 

City-road 1690 

Commercial-road 5280 

Comhill „ 375 

Edgeware-road 1897 

Fenchuroh-street 627 

Fleet-street 567 

Gracechureh-sireet 836 

Haymarket .« 852 

Holbom (High) 1051 

Lamb*s-conduit-8treet 885 

Lombard-street 830 



TABPS. 

LoDg^acre 457 

New-road «. 8620 

Oxford-street » 1920 

Pall-mall 693 

Parliament-street 281 

Piccadilly 1650 

Portland-street 625 

Ratcliffe-highway 625 

Regent-street „ 1728 

St. James's-street 885 

Shoreditch 710 

Snow-hill 127 

South Aodley-street 539 

Strand 1342 

Surrey-road IISS 

Thames-street (Lower) 484 

Thames-street (Upper) 1007 

Tooley. street 748 

Tottenbam-court-road 1155 

Waterlocroad » 1300 

Whitechapel 1281 

Whitecbapel-road 999 



Havinff thus taken what may be termed a cursory view 
of the Metropolis, the stranger may commence more 
satisfactorily his systematic survey. 

THE ROYAL PALACE OF 8T. JAME$, 
Pall-mall, is at the north end of St James's-street It 
was originally an hospital, and was altered or rebuilt by 
Henry v III., of whose time is the brick gateway, with 
two lofty towers, facing St JamesVstreet This pdace 
was the town residence of our kings after the destruction 
of Whitehall in 1695, to the occupation of Buckingham 
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Palace by her present Majesty, in 1837. Its outward 
appearance is far from dignified, but the internal arrange- 
ment is excellent ; it is said to be better and more con- 
veniently suited to the holding of levees and drawing- 




8T. JAMES'S PA LACS. 



rooms than any otlier palace in Europe. The rooms ar« 
superbly gilt, and hung with crimson satin ; and in one 
of the galleries is a collection of portraits of British 
sovereigns. Here the Queen holds her court; gives 
audience to her ministers, ambassadors, and officers of 
state, and receives the members of her own family. The 
days of the levees and drawing-rooms are previously 
announced in the newspapers ; the general company enter 
in their carriages by the iron gates in Pall-mall, and 
depart by the west. In the Colour Court of the Palace, east- 
ward, the guards muster every day at eleven o'clock, and the 
fine band of the regiment plays for about a quarter of an hour. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
St. Jambs*8 Park, the residence of our gracious Queen 
Victoria, and Prince Albert, was commenced for George 
the Fourth, but was not completed until the accession o 
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her present Majesty. It was intended to be altered from 
BucKineham House; but little more than the ground 
floor of that edifice remains. It occupies a large space, 
and has a front towards the private grounds, and another 
facing St. JamesVpark 

The basement was originally a parallelogram, from 
which proceeded two wings, forming three sides of a 
square. On the left are placed statues of History, 
Geography, and Astronomy ; and on the right are those 
of Painting, Music, and Architecture; the pediment in 
the centre contains the Royal Arms, above which are 
statues of Neptune, Commerce, and Navigation. The 
grand entrance from the Park originally consisted of 
an arch of white marble, modelled from that of Constan- 
tine, at Rome, and adorned with sculpture by Baily and 
Westmacott. 

This arch was taken down in 1850 ; a new front being 
added to the Palace, which now forms a quadrangle*. 
This new front and entrance was completed in 1851 : it is 
decorated with sculpture, and is intended for liie royal 
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household. The Palace arch has been rebuilt at Cum- 
berland-gate, Hyde-park. 

The state apartments of Buckingham Palace look 
towards the gardens, which are beautifully laid out : in 
the right wing are the private apartments, and in the left 
the chapel, domestic offices, &c. ; in the centre is the 
picture-gallery ; and facing the quadrangle is the Throne- 
room. Here courts are held for state ceremonies ; and in 
the season, her Majesty gives state balls, concerts, &c. 
When in town, the royal standard is hoisted. 

In genera], however, the interior of the Palace, as well 
as its exterior, is lamentably defective in architectural 
style, and in purity of decoration. At present it can be 
viewed only by special favour. The collection of pictures 
is very fine. 

KENSINGTON PAUACE 

Originally belonged to Chancellor Finch, afterwards 
Earl of Nottingham, whose son sold it to King William 
III., who, with Queen Mary, Queen Anne, her husband 
Prince George of Denmark, and George II., died here. 
Here, resided the Duke and Duchess of Kent ; and her 
present Majesty was bom May 24, 1819; where, in 
1837, she held her first council after her accession to the 
throne. The Duke of ^ssex lived here, and died in 1842 ; 
1^ did also his sister the Princess Sophia, who died 1849. 

The grand staircase and the ceilings of many of the 
rooms were painted by Kent. 

The Gardens connected with this Palace are above three 
miles in circumference : they were originally laid out under 
the direction of Queen Caroline, by Bridgeman, Kent, and 
Brown ; and the broad walk, facing the Palace, is equal to 
any promenade in Europe. Considerable improvements 
have been made by under-draining; also the gravel- walks, 
grass-plots, and the avenues have been completed and em- 
bellished by the addition of fresh plantations. In summer 
they form a fashionable promenade ; and once a week, in 
the high season, a military band plays here. No servants 
in livery ,| women in pattens, or dogs are permitted to 
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enter. The gates are from Bayswater, Hyde-park, and 
Kensington. 




WHlTEHALt. 

The old Palace of this name was consumed by fire in 1695, 
the Banqueting House built by Inigo Jones, for James I., 
alone escaping ; it is the finest specimen we possess of the 
pure Italian architecture. The interior was converted into 
a chapel in the reign of George I. ; over the door is a bust 
of the founder, James I., a lofty gallery runs on each side, 
and at the end over the entrance-door is a fine organ ; the 
ceiling, painted by Rubens, is divided into nine compart- 
ments, the largest in the centre representing the apotheosis 
of James I. Service is performed here every Sunday ; and 
Maundy Money is distributed on the day before Good 
Friday, Maundy Thursday. 

On a Scafibld erected in front of this edifice, Charles I. 
was beheaded, on the 30th of January, 1649. Behind the 
Banqueting House, in Privy-gardens, is a fine bronze 
statue of James II., cast by the celebrated Grinling Gibbons, 
the year before James abdicated the throne. Ijie king is 
erroneously said to be pointing to the place of his father's 
execution. 
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LAMBETH PALACE, 

The town residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
situated on the soutli bank of the Thames, almost opposite 
the Houses of Parliament. Having been erected at dif- 
ferent periods, it displays various kinds of architecture. 
The Lollards' Tower, at the western extremity of the chapel, 
contains a small room, wainscoted with oak, on which are 
inscribed several names and portions of sentences in ancient 
characters ; and the walls are furnished with large rings, to 
which the Lollards and other unfortunate persons, confined 
for heretical opinions, are supposed to have been affixed. 
The grounds and gardens, which contain near thirty acres, 
are laid out with great taste, and form a very beautiful 
promenade. The Palace was much improved and enlarged 
by the late Archbishop Howley. The library is now in the 
great hall. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

As we are now about to describe the Houses of Parliament, 
and Courts of Law, it may not be out of place to give here 
a brief sketch of the nature of the English government 
The form is monarchical, the succession hereditary, and the 
legislative power is vested in the Queen, Lords, and 
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Commons, the assent of all three heing requisite to the 
promulgation of a law. 

The Queen is the fountain of Justice, and head of the 
Church. 

> The House of Lords consists of the Peers of the 
Realm, spiritual and temporal, the whole amounting in 
number to 442. 

The House of Commons consists of six hundred and 
fifty-eight Knights of the Shire and Burgesses, elected to 
represent the interests of counties, cities, towns, and 
burghs. 

These Knights and Bure^esses are chosen by the free- 
holders and householders of the respective districts, as their 
representatives, to watch over their local as well as general 
interests, and to protect them from any encroachment by 
the crown or the aristocracy. 

These three powers combined form the parliament or 
general assembly for debating on matters touching the 
common weal, and the making and amending of laws. 

The Privy Council is an honourable assembly chosen 
by the Queen, and swoin to advise her to the best of their 
judgment, and to keep their counsels secret. 

The Queen, by the advice of the Privy Council, fixes 
the time of opening the Parliament; also prorogues or 
dissolves it; and issues a proclamation for a new election. 
The natural term of each Parliament is seven years. The 
Houses mostly meet for the despatch of business between 
the months of January and August, according to the 
pleasure of the Sovereign, who is generally guided by the ne- 
cessities of the state. On opening the Session, the Queen 
declares her motives for calling them together ; at its close, 
Her Majesty prorogues the session ; on those occasions, the 
Sovereign goes in state, and the Peers are seated in 
their robes. 

Should the Queen open the the session in person, the 
stranger is recommended, if possible, to make interest to 
gain admittance, as the House of Lords then presents a eoup 
d*cBil of great magnificence ; admittance can be obtained only 
by means of a Peer's ticket, and strangers must be in full 
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dress. On ordinary meetings of the House, strangers in 
full dress will find an easy passport in the courtesy of the 
door-keepers. 

The Ministers of the Crown, who carry on the effective 
business of the state are members of the Privy Council, and 
as such, responsible for the acts of government. The 
adminbtration consists of-^ 

First Lord of the Treasury (Prime Minister), 

Lord High Chancellor and Speaker of the House of Lords, 

Secretary of State for the Home Department, 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, 

President of Her Majesty's Privy Council, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer* 

First Lord of the Admiralty, 

President of the India Board, 

President of the Board of Trade. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Postmaster (General, 

Lord Steward of the Household, 

Her MiO^ty's Attorney General, 

Her Majesty's Solicitor General, i 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Under Secretary of State for Ireland. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Previously to the fire which occurred on the night of the 
16th of October, 1834, and by which the two Hou8e|Lof 
Parliament were almost entirely destroyed, the House of 
Lords, adjoining Westminster Hall, was a noble chamber, 
capable of accomodating from 430 to 450 Peers. It was 
hung with ancient tapestry, representing the Defeat of die 
Spanish Armada. After the destruction of the Houses of 
Parliament, it was proposed by the Legislature that the New 
Houses should be built on a scale of magnificence worthy 
of a great and powerful nation. From numerous designs 
presented by several architects, that of Mr. Barry, R.A. 
was selected. When completed, it will be the most 
elaborate architectural work undertaken in this country 
for several ages: — which, in a concise form, we now 
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attempt to describe as the Palace of Westminster, 
OR New Houses op Parliament. 



'"^f^-. 
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The general outline of this noble building presents a 
grand frontage next the river, of nearly 900 feet^ bearing 
a rich display of graceful mouldings, tracery, carvings, and 
decorations, with heraldic devices, &c., carved from the 
solid rock of magnesian limestone ; the latter are the arms 
of the Kings and Queens of England, from the Conquest to 
the present time. The several buildings will cover an extent 
of yearly eight acres of around, with eleven open Court«. 
The Victoria Tower will be 340 feet high. Towers of 
lesser magnitude will crown other portions of the building, 
which comprises halls, galleries, vestibules, apartments of 
noble proportions, for residences, committee rooms, and 
other official business, clerks' offices, corridors, lobbies, &c. 
St. Stephen's Hall, and the Victoria Gallery, will be among 
the grandest edifices in London, it being the intention to 
decorate them profusely with sculpture and fresco, of 
historical subjects. The beautiful crypt of St. Stephen's 
will be restored to its pristine beauty, and assigned as a 
chapel for the Members of the Lower House to hear prayers. 
The lobbies, halls, and public entrances are intended 
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to be adorned with sculpture and other appropriate 
embellishments. 

The entrance is by the Peers* Lobby, whence, through 
superb brass gilt gates, elaborately wrought and of most 
beautiful workmanship, which open into the House 
OF Lords, or Chamber of Peers. The Peers and 
Noblemen assembled, for the first time, in their legis- 
lative and judicial capacities, in the New House, April 
15th, 1847. 

On first entering, the eye becomes dazzled by the rich- 
ness and profusion of the decoration displayed in all parts 
of the interior. This noble and well-proportioned Chamber 
is ninety-seven feet in length, forty-five in height, and the 
same in width. At the south end is the Royal Throne, 
raised on a dais of three steps, under a superb Gothic 
Canopy, in three parts ; beneath the Canopies are embla- 
zoned the Royal Arms, with other appropriate emblems, 
of tasteful design and workmanship. Her Majesty's Chair 
of State is richly carved in solid oak, superbly gilt, and 
studded with enamels and chrystals, covered with rich 
velvet ; on the back is embroidered the Arms of the United 
Kingdom. The two side-Chairs are in the same style, but 
of smaller dimensions — ^that on the right for the FVince of 
Wales, on the left for the Prince Consort — both being 
elegantly embroidered. Tlie floor of the Throne is covered 
with velvet-pile carpet — ^a deep red ground, with the em- 
blamatic ornaments, the Lion and the Itoie. On the upper 
part of the central canopy are figures illustrating the orders 
of knighthood. Above the Throne are three frescoes,— 
the subjects from English History — ^representing the 
Baptism of St. Ethelbert, the first Christian king; the 
Investiture of Edward the Black Prince with the Order of 
the Garter; and Henry Prince of "Wales committed to 
Prison for assaulting Judge Gascoigne. 

At the north end is the Reporters' Gallery ; the front 
richly ornamented with panelling, containing the Royal 
Badges, painted on gilt grounds, surrounded bjr a diaper, 
or diamond ornament. In front of this Gallery is a Clock, 
the face of which is exquisitely enamelled in colourp 
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From the floor of the House, the appearance of the Gallery 
is extremely heautiful and tasteful. Ahove is the Gallery 
for Strangers : at the hack are two frescoes, representing 
the Spirit of Chivalry, and the Spirit of Religion. The 
Cove under this Gallery is emblazoned with the Arms of 
the different Royal Lines, the Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet, 
Tudor, Stuart, and Brunswick. On either side are embla- 
zoned the Archiepiscopal and Episcopal Arms, interspersed 
with Mitres, and other devices. The Ceiling of this noble 
apartment is very striking in its appearance, being divided 
into eighteen main compartments by massive moulded 
beams ; these are intersected by mouldings into four com- 
partments, containing a centre, with four surrounding 
panels. The general ground of the Ceiling is rich blue, 
bordered with red and gold, and emblazoned with the 
RoyaLArms of the United Kingdom, radiating from centres 
in which are the emblems of Royalty, carved and gilt 
The beams and mouldings are painted a deep gold colour ; 
the enrichments and projections being all gilt. The inscrip- 
tion *'Dieu et mon Droit," is repeated on the main beams. 
Below the windows, on each side, down to the Gallery, the 
walls are covered with oak panelling, elaborately carved. 
The railings to the Gallery are brass, of characteristic design 
and very highly finished, ornamented at the bosses with 
enamelled grounds of red and blue. The wall below the 
Gallery is tdso lined with panelling most delicately carved, 
surmounted by an enriched frieze, containing the carved 
inscription, "Fear God — Honour the Queen ;" and intersect- 
ed by slender shafts, terminating in carved busts of Kings 
and Princes. Springing from this panelling is a traceried 
cove, forming the support to the Gallery ; and on the com- 
partments of the cove are emblazoned, on gilt grounds, 
the Arms of the succession of Sovereigns and their Chan- 
cellors, from the period of Edward III. to the present 
time, with the proper crests, helmets, mantlings, and 
labels containing names and dates of appointment The 
floor is covered with a carpet of deep bhie, ornamented with 
roses, in gold colour. The seats for the Peers are of red 
morocco leather ; the Woolsacks red cloth. The Chamber 
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is lighted by thirty branch lights, and by four splendid 
brass candelabra : two at the Throne, each having twenty- 
five lights; two at the Bar end, each holding thirteen 
lights ; they are of elaborate design and workmanship. 

There are twelve double glazed windows, ranged east 
and west, the inner portion stained glass : the six on the 
west side bear the Kings and Queens of England from 
William the Conqueror to Queen Elizabeth ; on the east 
from Queen Elizabeth to William IV. — the style of colouring 
the same as used in the fifteenth century ; the effect is ex- 
tremely gorgeous and beautiful. At the north and south 
ends are arched openings, occupied by frescoes similar to 
those over the Throne. The Piers between the windows 
are eighteen canopied niches, intended for Bronze Statues 
of the principal Barbns who were instrumental in obtaining 
Magna Charta. 

During the sitting of Parliament, the public are admitted 
to view the. House of Lords every Saturday, between ten and 
foinr o'clock, by tickets, to be obtained gratis at the Lord 
Chamberlain's office, Abingdon-street, on any Wednesday 
between eleven and four o'clock. The House may also be 
viewed by the above orders, or the personal introduction of 
a Peer, when Parliament is not sitting. To hear the debates, 
a Peer's order for the Strangers' Gallery is requisite. 

The House of Commons used, before the completion of 
the new Chamber, was the former House of Lords. 

The Speaker of the House takes the Chair at twelve 
o'clock, wnen business commences, provided the requisite 
number of Members be present, — fewer than forty not 
forming a legal sitting. 

Unfortunately, there is now some diflBculty in gaining 
access to the Strangers* Gallery of the House of Commons. 
Formerly, admission used to be by a Member's order, or 
(in common cases) by a fee of half-a-crown to the door- 
keepers. This fee, being deemed objectionable, has been 
abolished; and the only means of now procuring admission 
is by the order of a Member. 

The New House of Commons is sixty-two feet long, by 
forty-five feet broad, and forty-five feet high. It is more 
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simply decorated than the House of Peers ; but the ceiling 
is nearly of equal richness ; the walls are lined with carved 
oak ; and on either side is a Gallery, supported on carved 
shafts and brackets. At the north end is the Speaker's 
Chair, over which is the Strangers' Gallery, and the 
Reporters' Gallery; and at the souUi end are deep Galleries 
for Members of the House, and for the public. For each 
of the Houses is a capacious Library, wainscoted with oak. 




WESTMINSTER HALL 

Stands in New Palace Yard. It is 290 feet in length, 
sixty-eight in width, and ninety in height ; and is said to 
be the largest apartment, not supported by pillars, in the 
worid; except one, the Justice Hall at Padua. West- 
minster Hall, was originally built in the reign of William 
Rufus ; and rebuilt, nearly as we now see it, in the reign 
of Richard H. The roof is of chesnut, sculptured with 
angels, and various emblematic devices. Here were held 
our early Parliaments; Richard II. received and entertained 
10,000 guests at his Christmas festivals; and here the 
unfortunate Charles I. received sentence of death. In our 
own time it has been the stage of criminal investigation in 
the trials of Warren Hastings, and Lord Melville; and 
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of splendid convivialit j at the magnificent coronation of 
George IV. From this Hall are entrances into the supreme 
Courts of Law, which have been newly built in a style cor- 
responding with that of the Hall, and are open to strangers 
who may wish to witness the proceedings. The respective 
Courts are as follows : — 

The Court of Chancery, designed to mitigate the 
rigour of the law, and decide according to equity, is the 
highest court of judicature in the kingdom next to the 
parliament. It has two jurisdictions — one common law — 
the other equity. 

The Court of Queen's Bench, in which are tried 
all matters determinable at common law, between the 
sovereign and her subjects. 

The Court of Coiiiion Pleas, in which are tried 
causes between subject and subject 

The Court of Exchequer, for the trial of all causes 
relating to the revenue, customs, fines, &c. 

The Rolls Court. The Master of the Rolls is 
Keeper of the Rolls, or records of the pleadings and acts 
of these courts, as rules for future decision. 

The Vice Chancellors' Two Courts, formed for 
the assistance of the Lord Chancellor, in his judicial 
duties. 

The other Courts for the administration of justice, in 
different parts of the town, are these : — 

The Hiob Court of Admiralty, Doctors' Commons, 
which takes cognizance of all maritime pleas, criminal 
and civil piracies, and crimes committed on the high seas ; 
\nt criminals are tried by a special commission at the 
Sessions House, Old Bailey. 

The Ecclesiastical Courts, Doctors' Commons, for 
trying causes relative to wills and administrations; for 
granting dispensations to marry, (a licence is £2 12j(. 6d.); 
and for taking cognizance of all kinds of ofiences against 
religion. Here is the Prerogative Will OflSce, where 
the charge for searching the calendar of names is Is, each 
person ; for seeing the original will. Is, extra ; and copies 
of wills may be had at a fixed sum per folio. 

D 
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The Court op Bankruptcy, for the examination of 
bankrupts and their creditors, Basinghall^street, in the City. 

Court for Insolvent Debtors, Portugal- street, Lin- 
coln 's-inn-fields, instituted for the purpose of releasing all 
persons confined in prison for debt, and who on applying 
to be released, surrender their effects to their creditors. 

Courts of Request, of which there are several, for 
the recovery of debts under forty shillings, where the 
proceedings are speedily conducted, and redress soon ob- 
tained. They are in Guildhall buildings. City ; Kings- 
gate-street, Holborn ; Castle-street, Leicester-square; Vine- 
street, Piccadilly ; Swan-street, Trinty-street, South wark ; 
and Osbome-street, Whitechapel. 

County Courts for the recovery of debts, under £20 ; • 
Whitechapel-court, Osbome-street; Shoreditch, Chw-les- 
square, Hoxton ; Clerkenwell, Duncan-terrace, City-road ; 
Bloomsbury, Berner-street, Oxford-street; Brentford, 
Brompton-street ; Marylebone, 112 Edge ware-road ; West- 
minster, St. Martin's lane ; South wark, Swan-stree^ New- 
ington. 

The four principal Inns of Court are: the Inner 
Temple and Middle Temple ; Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's 
Inn. 

The Temple. The principal entrance is the Middle 
Temple Gate, built by Sir Christopher Wren : it is situated 
near Temple Bar. St. Mary's, or the Temple Church, in 
the Inner Temple, is an ancient gothic stone building, 
erected in the reign of Henry II. (See Churches,) 

The Inner Temple is to the east of Middle Temple 
Gate, and has a cloister, garden, and spacious walks; 
the gardens extend along the bank of the Thames, com- 
manding views of Blackfriars and Waterloo bridges, and 
Somerset House. They are open to the public at six 
o'clock in the evening for a few weeks during the summer 
months, after the first week in June. 

The Middle Temple joins the Inner Temple on the 
west. The hall has a fine Elizabethan roof,- and is curi- 
ously adorned with a curious carved screen, and some busts 
and paintings. 
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Lincoln's Inn, is situated between Chancery-lane and 
Lincoln 's-inn-fie1ds. The buildings form a quadrangle, 
the cbapel and hall occupying two sides. The hall is a 




KBW HALL, LIKC0LN*8 INN. 

spacious room, sixty-two feet by thirty-two, in which the 
Lord Chancellor holds his sittings out of term. Nearly 
adjoining are the Courts of the Vice Chancellor, and the 
Vice Chancellor of England. In the Gardens is the New 
Hall and Library, designed by P. Hardwick, R.A., in the 
Tudor style, of red brick and stone dressings; Hall 120 
feet long, forty-five feet wide, and sixty-two feet high; 
opened by Queen Victoria, October 30th, 1845. 

Gray's Inn, is partly of a quadrangular form, and 
principally occupied by barristers and students. The hall 
and chapel are deserving of inspection. 

Besides these principal Inns of Courts there are two 
Sergeants' Inns; one in Fleet-street, and the otber in 
Chancery-lane. 

The Inns op Chancery are, Thavie's-inn, Holbom- 
bill, occupied chiefly by private individuals ; Clement's-inn, 
Strand ; Clifford 's-mn, Fleet-street ; Staple-inn, Holborn ; 
Lyon's-inn, Newcastle-street; Fumivars-inn, Holborn; 
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BarnardVinn, Holborn; SymondVinn, Chancery-lane; 
New-inn, Wych-street. 

The Law Institute, Chancery-lane, contains a library) 
and accommodation for country attorneys to transact the 
business which may call them to London. The examina- 
tion of articled clerks takes place here previous to their 
being admitted as attorneys. 

The Judges' Chambers, erected on a part of Roll's 
Chapel Garden ; the entrances are from Clifford 's-inn and 
Chancery-lane. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
At a few minutes' walk down Whitehall from Charing-cross 
is an assemblage of public offices, the influence and 
effect of which are unequalled. The first, a large 
brick building to the right, is the Admiralty, where the 
movements and policy of our Navy are arranged. Fur- 
ther on is a large stone building, opening into St. JamesV 
park, called the Horse Guards, where the business of our 




HORSE GUARDS. 



armies is canvassed and decided. Here are also the 
offices of the Commander-in-Chief, the Military Secre- 
tary, the Quartermaster-General, and Secretary of War. 
A few paces onward is the Office of the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Depllrtment ; and next, a newly-faced 
building, in which is the Treasury, containing several 
noble apartments, and which annually receives and pays 
sixty-five millions of pounds sterling; the Board of 
Trade, in which our civil and domestic concerns are or- 
ganized, and the interest of our colonies and our relations 
with foreign powers regulated ; likewise the Ofiice of the 
Privy CouncQ, &c. It may not be uninteresting to state, 
that a part of the Treasury fronting Whitehall was 
originally a portion of the palace of Cardinal Wolsey, 
though all traces of this building have disappeared 
The Treasury buildings were refronted and heightened 
in 1846-7, by Charles Barry, R.A, ; the former fagade 
from that of the Temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome was 
by Soane. Contiguous to these in Downing-street are 
the Colonial and Foreign Offices; and the official resi- 
dence of the Prime Minister. St. JamesVpark, and the 
Horse Guards parade in front of it, lie at the back of the 
Treasury, the Horse Guards, and the Admiralty. The 
Board of Control for India affairs, originally built for the 
New Transport Office, stands in Cannon-row, south of 
Parliament-street. It is a neat brick and stone building, 
with a ffight of steps and a portico of the Ionic order. 

SOMERSET HOUSE, 

Strand, originally the Palace of the Protector Somerset, 
was built in the sixteenth century. Here Queen Eliza- 
beth, Anne of Denmark, and Catherine, Queen of Charles 
H., occasionally held their courts. The present beautiful 
structure, occupying the site of the former, was raised 
from designs by Sir William Chambers, in 1776-86 ; and 
is occupied for public offices and learned societies. The 
basement consists of nine large arches, on the keystones 
of which are sculptured colossal masks, representing 
Ocean, and the eight great rivers of England. The 
attic, which distinguishes the centre of the front, is di- 
vided into three parts by four statues of exquisite sculp- 
ture : it terminates with a group, consisting of the arms 
d2 
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of the British empire, supported by the Genius of Eng- 
land, and Fame sounding her trumpet. On passing 
through the open arches, the building presents a quad- 
rangle. Directly fronting the entrance, and opposite the 
centre arch, is a bronze statue of George IIL, with a 
figure of the Thames at his feet, executed by Bacon, to 
commemorate His Majesty's recovery in 1789. Under 
the open arches at the principal entrance on the left are 
the apartments of tlve Royal Society, and the Society of 
Antiquaries; on the right those of the University of 
London, and the School of Design. The University of 
London was established by royal charter in the year 1837, 
for the purpose of examining and conferring Degrees in 
Arts, Laws, and Medicine : inquiries should be addressed 
to the Registrar, at the office of the University. 

The Government School of Design was established in 
1837 by the Board of Trade, for the improvement of 
ornamental art, with regard especially to the staple manu- 
factures of this country. Besides the head school at 
Somerset House, there are branch schools in different 
parts of the country ; the course of instruction comprises 
elementary drawings from prints and casts — shading, 
colouring, painthig, modelling, and designing for oma- 
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mental and decorative purposes. Prospectuses of terms 
may be obtained of the hall-porter. The Geological and 
the Royal Astronomical Society have apartments in the 
same building, facing the quadrangle ; the former having 
a Museum for the use of the members. 

The eastern wing of Somerset House was completed in 
1833, for the use of King's College, which, as well as the 
University College in Gower-street, has the privilege of 
sending candidates for degrees to the London University. 
Among the Government offices in Somerset House are the 
Navy Pay Office ; Stamps, Taxes, and Excise, or Inland 
Revenues; Legacy Duty; Poor-law Commissioners ; Audit 
Office ; and Office of the Duchy of Comwall,for the manage^ 
ment of the estates of the Prince of Wales. 

PARKS, PUBLIC WALKS, ETC. 

The stranger will not regret being early made acquainted 
with spots to which he may resort for tne benefit of fresh 
air, wholesome exercise, pleasing prospects ; and to escape 
from that oppression which persons from the country too 
frequently feel in the close and crowded streets of a great 
city. The want of open spaces, as a means of healthful 
exercise for the dense population of the city, had long 
been grievously felt, and complained of; when, by order 
of Government, a Report has been made of the different 
plots of ground near the city which are fit to be converted 
into public walks; important improvements were accord- 
ingly made, and others are in progress. The west of Lon- 
don, however, already contained an ample provision of 
this nature ; every quarter presenting a varied succession 
of open squares, the centre of eacn being laid out in 
grass-plot and shrubbery, forming a pleasant place of re- 
creative exercise for the younger branches of the neigh- 
bouring families. 

ST. JAMES'S PARK, 
Eighty-seven acres, was enclosed by Henry VIIL, and taste- 
fully laid out, as pleasure-grounds to his new palace of St. 
James's. It was subsequently improved and enlarged b^ 
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Chailes 11., siuce which time it has hecome a principal 
promenade of the puhlic. Its chief entrance is from White- 
nail, through the Horse Guards, immediately leading to a 
large parade where troops are frequently inspected. On this 
ground are seen two cunous'pieces of foreign ordnance : the 
one is a Turkish piece, brought from Alexandria by the 
British ; it is of great length, and is mounted upon a carriage 
of English structure. The other is a large mortar, taken at 
the siege of Cadiz, and presented to the King of England 
by order of the Spanish Regency. It is mounted on an 
allegorical carriage, bearing several very curious devices ; 
it is said to weigh sixteen tons, and to be capable of 
throwing a shell to the distance of three miles. In the 
centre of the park is a large and beautiful piece of water, 
pleasingly diversified by rocky mounds, and surrounded 
by serpentine walks, through parterres and shrubberies, 
the whole enclosed by an iron railing, with gates at stated 
distances. On the water are numerous varieties of aqua- 
tic birds, foreign and domestic, chiefly under the care and 
superintendence of the Ornithological Society of London, 
patronised by His Royal Highness Prince Albert. Tliough 
thousands of persons are daily gratified by admiring and 
feeding the water-fowl placed there by this Society, few 
are aware that they may become themselves members of 
this useful and interesting institution, formed for the pur- 
pose of breeding collections of water-fowl ; and secondly, 
to distribute duplicates of them gratuitously among such 
members as may be desirous of acquiring a collection of 
aquatic birds. A book is open at the cottage to receive 
the names of persons desirous of becoming members. On 
a fine afternoon, more particularly on a Sunday, the park 
is crowded with promenaders. In the winter, when the 
ice permits, this is a favourite resort of skaters. Outside 
the iron railing, on the northern and southern sides, are 
broad walks, presenting in even^ direction views of grand 
and noble mansions : these walks are planted with trees, 
and supplied with seats, placed at convenient distances. 

Every morning, from ten to eleven, a regiment of the 
foot guards parades the park, accompanied by its band ; 
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after which it proceeds to relieve the guard on duty at 
the palace, where the bands of both play favourite pieces, 
alternately, for half an hour. 

Great improvements have been made in the side known 
as the Birdcage-walk. Near to Storey's-gate a keeper's 
lodge has been erected ; and in the Inclosure, near the 
water, the Ornithological Society's cottage is deserving of 
notice. Besides the extensive barracks on thb side, there 
is a handsome Doric chapel erected for the military ; it is 
open for the public on Sundays. 

On the side of this park nearest to Pall-mall, a stately 
range of elegant houses occupies part of the site of Carl- 
ton Palace ; and here His late Majesty, on ascending the 
throne, commanded a way to be made into the park, and 
a fine flight of steps to be constructed for the convenience 
of the public. At this entrance, a column of Scotch 
granite, 124 feet in height, has been erected to the 
memory of the late Duke of York, surmounted by a 
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bronze statue of His Royal Highness, by Sir. R. Westma- 
cott, R.A. The column is ascended by a spiral staircase, 
open from twelve to four, from May to September 
24th, (except Sundays), admission sixpence each ; no 
charge for children under three years of age. 

The respective gates of tlie interior of this park are 
open to the public from seven to five o'clock in winter, 
and from six to nine in the evening in summer. Bucking- 
ham-gate, and that of the Stable-yard, are open all night ; 
and that of the Birdcage- walk during the sitting of Par-p 
liament« 

Between St. James 's-park and Hyde-park, and com ' 
municating with each, is 

THE GREEN PARK< 

Fifty-six acres, which was for many years left in the most 
unsightly state, but has now been converted into a pleasant 
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place of resort, and convenient thoroughfare to Hyde- 
park and Knightsbridge ; the hollow places liaving been 
filled up, and the whole surface of the ground brought 
into better form ; gravel walks have been made and lined 
with trees ; a few detached clumps have also been planted, 
but so as to leave a great portion of the greensward avail- 
able for a walk. The road from Buckingham Palace to 
Hyde-park-comer is called Constitution-hill ; and here 
three insane attempts have been made to shoot Her 
Majesty. 

On leaving the park at the north-west extremity, open- 
ing into Piccadilly, the coup d'oeil is magnificent. On 
one side, to the left, are the grand entrance-gates to the 
park, under a splendid triumphal arch, from designs by 
Decimus Burton ; surmounted by a magnificent equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, twenty-seven feet high, 
by M. C. Wyatt. The massive gates are of bronzed iron, 
containing the royal arms in the centre. Opposite is the 
beautiful entrance into Hyde-park, also designed by 
Decimus Burton. It consists of a screen of fluted Ionic 
columns, extending 107 feet, with three archways for car- 
riages, and two smaller ones for foot passengers. The 
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stately modern edifice immediately adjoining is Apsley 
House, the town residence of the Duke of Wellington. 

HYDE PARK, 
At the western extremity of the metropolis, occupies 395 
acres of ground, abounding in pleasing scenery, and 
planted in various parts with fine wide-spreading trees; 
the upper portion is named the Deer-park. Directly op- 
posite the central arch of the grand entrance is a colossal 
statue of Achilles, by Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., inscribed 
by the women of England, to Arthur Duke of Wellington, 
and his brave companions in arms, erected June 18, 
1822. The statue was cast from twelve twenty -four 
pounders, taken at the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Toulouse and Waterloo. It is about twenty feet high, 
and thirty tons in weight, and stands on a basement of 
granite. 

One of the most delightful London aghts, is the ap- 
pearance of Hyde-park on Sunday afternoons, from March 
to July. The spacious gravelled roads are then covered 
with horsemen and carriages from two to five o'clock. No 
spot affords the stranger so good an opportunity of seeing 
the fashionable world en masse. The fashionable carriage 
drive is now the middle road, and on the north of the Ser- 
pentine ; the ride for horsemen being Rotten Row, on the 
opposite side of the Park : here is built the Crystal Palace 
for the Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. At 
the eastern extremity is the Serpentine, anoble sheet of water^ 
crossed by an elegant bridge communicating with Kensing- 
ton Gardens. On the Serpentine are pleasure boats for hire ; 
and in the winter, the ice is much frequented by skaters ; 
and many thonsand persons bathe here at stated hours in the 
summer. On the north side is the Receiving House of the 
Royal Humane Society ; the keeper's lodge, two powder 
magazines, and a guard house ; here are also two mineral 
springs. On the south side are Knightsbridge Cavalry 
barracks. Reviews occasionally take place in the Park, 
when they attract a vast concourse of spectators. Hyde-- 
park is open to the public every day from six in the 
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morning till nine at night, to the exclusion only of hackney 
coaches and cabs. There are seven entrances: Hyde-park- 
corner; Cumberland-gate, end of Oxford-street ; Victoria- 
gate, Bayswater-road ; Grosvenor-gate, Park-lane; Stan- 
nope-gate ; Kensington-gate ; and the Albert-gate, at 
Knightsbridge. 

THE REGENT'S PARK 

Is one of the great modem improvements of London, and 
was first enclosed in 1812, and named from the Prince 
Regent, afterwards George IV. It lies north-east of Hyde- 
park, and occupies about 450 acres, laid out in lawns, 
plantations, ornamental water, bridges, roads, gardens, and 
gravelled walks. The inside, originally enclosed to afibrd 
the plantations time for growth, has been thrown open to 
the public, and constitutes a delightful addition to the 
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breathing-places of the metropolis. The buildings around 
this park consist of a succession of terraces and villas, 
designed in a highly embellished style, mostly by Nash. 
Cumberland-terrace, of which we give a view, is one of 
the most elegant specimens. 
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Independently, howeyer, of its own attractions, thii 
}>ark possesses many detached points worthy of atten- 
tion. Round this park will be found the Diorama, the 
Colosseum, St. Catherine's Hospital and the Master's 
House, Uie gardens of the Zoological Society, &c. The 
outer road is a driye, nearly two miles in length. The 
inner circle, consisting of about eighteen acres, is now the 
Royal Botanic Society s garden, where is a vast conservatory, 
or winter garden, filled with rare plants, and covering 
15,000 square feet of ground ; admission by tickets from 
members of the Society ; and three grand fites are given 
annually, to which the public are admitted. At a short 
distance is seen Primrose-hill, which, if the weather be fine, 
is well worth ascending, for the enjo^rment of the extensive 
prospect which it affords on every side, and especially of 
the outspread metropolis. 

VICTORIA PARK, 
Two hundred and ninety acres, was laid out in Her 
present Majesty's reign, for the recreation of the inhabitants 
of the north end of London, especially of Spitalfields, and 
Bethnal-green. A handsome lodge in the Elizabethan 
style, has been completed at the entrance, which is across 
an elegant iron bridge. Near it is a piece of ornamental 
water, about four acres in extent; close to which is a 
building in the Chinese style. Here are bathing, a gymna- 
sium, cricket, archery, foot-ball, &c. ; and 30,000 persons 
may be seen in the park on a summer's day. A park has 
also been planned for Battersea ; and another for Iinsbury. 

SQUARES, ETC. 

No object in London is so likely to strike and please tile 
stranger as these vast and beautiful Squares, peculiar to 
this country ; the ** places** of continental towns not being 
relieved by gardens in the centre. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
CHAaiMo-GRoss, was laid out from tlie designs of Charles 
Barry^ £sq., R.A. ; it has the appearance of having been 
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^wnfrom a solid rock of granite, and forms a base to ihe 
J'lational Gallery, considerably raising that building in 
appearance. The balustrades are of Aberdeen granite; 
we Terrace presents a noble promenade, with broad flights 
of steps at each end, leading to the areas of the squares, 
^liere are two ornamental basins of water, each with a large 
rountain. On the south side stands the Nelson column; 
*nd on the north-eastern end of the terrace is a bronze 
equestrian statue of George IV., by Chantrey. 

LEICESTER SQUARE, 

St. Maetin's Lake, on the east side is the Royal Panopti- 
con of Science and Art, incorporated by Royal Charter in 
i?50, exhibiting a gorgeously decorated Saracenic hall — mag- 
nificent organ, containing 4004 pipes — splendid fountain — 
Pgantic electric machine — machinery in action — sewing 
jachine — veiled figures in marble — Lectures &c., &c. — open 
from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission, one shilling. 

In the centre of the square is the Great Globe, open 
from 10 till 10 o'clock at night, admission one shilling. 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 

PALL-ifALL, is celebrated for its distinguished residents, 
^80 several Club Houses, and other Institutions. At 
Norfolk House, No. 21, George III. was bom. In the 
centre of the enclosure is a statue of William III., on a 
pedestal, erected in the centre of a piece of water. 

BELCRAVE SQUARE, 

^Lico, was commenced in 1825, on the estate of the Mar- 
<Iiii8 of Westminster, and is now one of the most distin- 
guished ornaments of the metropolis, being 864 feet long, 
Uid 617 broad ; the houses, large, handsome, and uniform, 
are adorned with Corinthian columns. 

EATON SQUARE, 

Situated to the south-east of Belgrave-square, is a paraU 
lelogram, 1,637 feet by 371. At the north end is St. Peter's 
Church, designed by Mr. Hakewill, 
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QR08VENOR SQUARE 

Is situated on the south side of Oxford-street, and contains 
six acres of ground: in the centre was formerly a gilt 
equestrian statue of George I. by Van Nost, erected in 1726, 
by direction of Sir R. Grosvenor. The buildings are hand- 
some, and the ground within the railing well Ifud out It 
derives its name, as do the adjoining streets, from being built 
upon the estate of Earl Grosvenor. 

PORTMAN SQUARE 

Is surrounded by large and elegant mansions. It was begun 
in 1764, and was not completed for twenty years. At the 
north-west angle is the mansion built for Mrs. Montague, 
and where the chimney-sweeps of London were, for several 
years, entertained on May-day. 

HANOVER SQUARE 

Was built soon after the accession of the house of Hanover. 
On the south side is- a colossal bronze statue of Pitt, by 
Ghantrey, 12 feet in height, placed on a granite pedestal ; and 
on the east side is the celebrated Concert Room. 

PORTLAND PLACE 

Is 125 feet from side to side, and terminates at Park-crescent, 
Now-road. It is faced bv a bronze statue of the late Duke 
of Kent, erected by public subscription as a tribute to his 
patriotic virtue. The likeness is considered excellent — ^the 
costume that of a field-marshal, over which are the ducal 
robes and the collar of the most noble Order oS the Gkurter. 

SCHO SQUAREt 

One of the oldest in London, was built in the reign of 
Charles II. It was formerly called ELing's-square, and took 
its present title from the watchword of the party of the 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, at the battle of Sedgmoor. 
In the centre is a statue of Charles II., with emblematical 
figures of the rivers Thames, Trent, Severn, and Humber. 
At the north-west corner is the Soho Bazaar. 
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• FITZROY SQUARE 

Libs south of the New-road, near the Regent's-park. 
The houses on the south and east sides are faced with 
stone, and are tastefully emhellished. 

EU8TON SQUARE, 

New Road, north of Tavistock-square ; it is 142 yards by 
248. The north side was erected about 1812, and com- 
municates with the terminus of the London and North- 
western railway, with its gigantic gateway. On the east 
side of Euston-square is the classic St. Pancras Church. 

RUSSELL SQUARE, 

One of the largest and most uniform squares in London^ 
has the interior laid out with great taste. In the centre of 
the south side, facing Bedford-{)lace, is a bronze statue 
of Francis Duke of Bedford, in his peer's robes, by 
Westmacott, E.A. 

QUEEN SQUARE, 

Bloomsburt, consists of three sides, with a small enclosed 
garden to the north : it is adorned with a statue of Queen 
Anne, whence it derived its name. The houses on three 
of the sides were erected about 1720 : the fourth is open 
to Guildford-street. In the south-west comer b the 
church of St. George the Martyr. 

BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 

On the north side of High Holbom, is 408 yards in 
circumference. Bedford House, the mansion of the Duke 
of Bedford, formerly occupied the north side. To forward 
the improvements, this house and gardens were sold, and 
the whole site is now covered by Russell, Tavistock, and 
Euston squares. Opposite Bedford-place is a fine statue 
of C. J. Fox, by Westmacott, R.A. He is represented 
seated in the robes of a senator, his right ^hand extended, 
holding Magna Charta* 

E 2 
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LINCOLN'S INN HELPS. 
This square is said to be of the same extent as tlie base of 
the largest Egyptian pyramid, but it is less by many 
thousand square feet. It was laid out in 1618, by Inigo 
Jones, but the west side only was built upon in his time. On 
the south side is the Royal College pf Surgeons, with its 
wonderful Museum ; on the ' north, Sir John Soane's 
Museum ; and on the east side, the new Hall and Library 
of Lincoln's Inn, complete Uie square. It was in this 
square that Lord William Russell was beheaded, July 
21, 1683. 

THE ALBANY, 

Piccadilly, formerly the residence of the Duke of York 
and Albany, was in part designed by Sir W. Chambers. 
After his royal highness left it, the house was partly taken 
down, and its site and gardens were covered with build- 
ings, forming the present establishment Suites of chambers 
are liere let to single gentlemen : the buildings extend to 
Burlington gardens, and has a porter's lodge at each end ; 
but this is not a public thoroughfare. 



SUBSCRIPTION, OR CLUB HOUSES, ETC., 

Are establishments frequented by political, naval and 
military, literary and scientific, and fashionable characters, 
who meet for the purposes of reading, conversation, re- 
freshment, &c. No one can be admitted who has not 
been elected according to the regulations of the club. The 
usual terms of entrance, are from ten to thirty guineas ; 
annual subscriptions, from five to ten guineas. Tnere are 
about thirty-six principal clubs in London," embracing 
probably not fewer than 25,000 members. These clubs 
are in addition to a great number of Literary and Scientific 
Associations in the metropolis. 

UNIVERSITY CLUB HOUSE, 
Suffolk street, Pall-mall East, was erected in 1824^ 
from the designs of Messrs. Wiikins and Deering. It has 
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two fronts, one in Sui^lk-street wiiioh is the entrance ; 
the other in Pall-mall East. The edifice is ornamented 
by a series of antae above the rusticated basement, sur- 
mounted by an entablature cornice and parapet, in the 
form of a continued pedestal. The staircase is handsome ; 
the walls are adorned with casts from the frieze of the 
Parthenon, and the light is introduced in a novel manner. 
The apartments, which are fitted up with elegance, com- 
prise breakfast, coffee, and dining rooms, a saloon, and 
library. The University Club is composed of members of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, elected by 
close ballot, for the purpose of keeping the society^ select. 
The houses in Pall-mall East, and on the north side of 
Cockspur-street, are handsomely btiilt : here is a specimen, 




COCKSPUR STREET. 

facing the statue of G^otge III., and occupied as business 
premises. 

THE TRAVELLERS' CLUB HOUSE, 

106 Pall-mall, rebuilt in 1832, by Mr. Barry, R.A, is 
a beautiful elevation, in the best Italian style of archi- 
^cture ; the garden front is finest. 
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THE ATHEN^UM CL.UB, 

Pall-mall, on the site of Carlton Palace, built from desigria 
of Mr. Decimus Burton, was instituted in 1823, for the 
association of individuals known for their scientific or 
literary attainments, artists of eminence in any class of 
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the fine arts, and noblemen and gentlemen distinguished 
as liberal patrons of science, literature, and the arts. It is 
an elegant edifice of Grecian architecture ; the frieze is an 
exact copy of the Panathenaic procession, on the frieze of 
the Parthenon ; and over the portico is a copy of the statue 
of Minerva by Baily. The house is open to the members 
every day, from nine o'clock in the forenoon till two in the 
morning. 

UNITED SERVICE CLUB HOUSE. 
This Club House ranks as a mansion of the first class, both 
as regards its external and internal embellishments. It was 
built by Nash, in 1 826 ; it is of the Doric order, and consists 
of a rusticated basement, upon which rises the principal 
story. The windows lighting the grand apartment, are 
beautifully executed with architrave and frieze, surmounted 
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by triaDgular pediments. The entrance is by a noble 
portico of eight double Doric columns, having uieir enta- 
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blature adorned with triglyphs, and running roimd the 
building. 

THE JUNIOR UNITED SERyiCE CLUB HOUSE. 
Corner of Charles-street, Regent-street, is adorned with 
a basso relievo^ representing Britannia distributing rewards 
to naval and military heroes. It was built by Sir R. 
Smirke, R.A. 

THE CARLTON CLUB HOUSE, 

On the south side of Pall-mall, is remarkable for its new 
front by Sidney Smirke, in which are pilasters of polished 
Petej-head granite ; it is in part copied from the library of 
St. Mark's at Venice. 

THE ABMY AND NAVY CLUB HOJJSE,^ 

On the north side of Pall-mall, was designed by Pamell 
and Smitli, and completed in 1851 ; it is in part copied 
from a palace built by Sansovino, at Venice, about 
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THC CONSBflVATrvK CLUB HOUSC, 

St. Jamis's-btebbt, occupies part of the site of the Thatched 
House Tavern ; the design by Mr. S. Smirke, and Mr. 6. 
Basevi, Jun. It has the largest facade in the metropolis ; 
consisting of two stories or orders ; tlie lower rusticated and 
without columns, except at each witig ; the upper is Corin- 
thian, with entire but attached ccdumns, the entablatuio 
it surmounted by a balustrade ; in the inner interoolumnia- 
tions are windows With enriched dressings and pedimoitB; 
ever the windows^ and ranging with the capitals of the 
columns, is a frieze of sculptured foliage, having the imperial 
crown ^icirded by an oak Wreath occasionally introduced ; 
in each wing the lower order is Roman Doric ; the front 
of the buildup is of Caen stone. The interior is mag^fl* 
cently decorated. 

There are also in St. James*s-street, Arthur's, Boodle's, 
Brookes's, and White*s Club-houses; in Albemarle-street, 
the Alfred ; in Piccadilly, the Coventry Club; in St. James's- 
square, the Wyndham, and East India Club ; in Begent<* 
street, the Parthenon; in Hanover-square, the Oriental ; the 
Union, in Trafalgar-square. Eastward, is the Garrick, in 
King-street, Covent*garden ; the City of London, in Old 
Broad-street; and the Oresham, in King William-street. 
At No. 189, Strand, formerly the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
is the Whittington Club, upon an economical scale, for per- 
sons of moderate IncoBM ; here are given concerts, balls, 
lectures, &c. 

APSUEY HOUM, 

HYDE-PAEK-<XMtinatf Ib the town residence of the Duke 
of Wellington. The late Dnke, in 1828—29, had it en- 
larged and cased with stone, and a Corinthian portico 
added, by B. Wyatt, Esq. ; the front court is enclosed 
by a rich bronzed palisade, of honeysuckle design. The 
ball-room, extending tile whole depth of the mansion, 
and the picture gallery, aa^ superb. The Banqueting 
room is elegantly decorated, and richly gilt. Herd 
is a fine collecnon of pictures, and the celebrated 
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APSLET HOUSE. 



colossal statue of Napoleon, by Canova ; the latter at the 
foot of the grand staircase. 

STAFFORD HOUSE, 

At the south-east comer of the Green-park, was commenced 
in the year 1825, from designs by Benjamin and Philip 
Wyatt, and was intended as the residence of the late Duke 
of York, at whose death it was purchased by the Duke of 
Sutherland. It is a large quadrangular building, three 
stories in height, and surmounted by a lantern roof, which 
lights the grand staircase. The architecture is of the 
Corinthian order. The ground or basement floor contains 
the ordinary family apartments, fitted up with taste and 
£le^ance. The first noor contains the state apartments, 
which are most magnificently furnished. The state stair- 
case is the finest in London. 

BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, 
St. James's, facing* the Green-park, Charles Barry, R. A. 
architect, was built 1847-50, for the Earl of Ellesmere ; it 
is in beautiful Italian style, and in design and extent, is 
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one of the finest mansions in the metropolis. It contains 
a magnificent collection of Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, 
German, French, and English pictures ; hesides some ex- 
quisite drawings, hy great masters, in a gallery, huilt for 
the purpose, and open to the puhlic on appointed days, 
under certain regulations for admission. 

NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE, 

Charing-cross, .was huilt in the reign of James I. The 
hold front is surmounted hy a lion, the crest of the Percy 
family. On entering the first gate, the four sides of the 
inner court are seen, faced with Portland stone ; and two 
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"wings, ahoye 100 feet in length, extend from the garden 
front towards the river. A splendid marhle staircase leads 
to the principal apartments ; containing a large and va- 
luable collection of pictures hy the great masters; among 
them are the works of Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, 
and others. 

BURLINQTON HOUSE) 
Piccadilly, enclosed with a lofty wall, in which is a hand- 
some gateway, has a stone front in two stories, the lower i 
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one rusticated, upon vhich rises the principal story, 
ornamented by three-quarter Ionic columns. The apart- 
ments are finished with ^reat taste, and the staircase is 
painted by Sebastian Kicci. 

DOVER HOUSE; 
Whitehall, formerly Melbourne House, distinguished by 
its large circular hall, with a dome roof and entrance 
portico, is now the residence of Lady Dover. 

SPENCER HOUSE, 
St. James's-place, the family mansion of Earl Spencer, 
is a noble Palladian edifice, faced with Portland stone. 
The' pediment of the front towards the Green-park is 
adorned with statues and vases. The library, an elegant 
room, contains one of the finest collections of bdoks in the 
kingdom. 

MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
Pall*mall, was erected by Sir Christopher Wren, in the 
reiffn of Queen Anne, as a public testimonial to the great 
Diike of Marlborough. It is fine brickwork, with stone 
finishings. In the vestibule is a painting of the battle of 
Hochstet, in which the Duke of Marlboroueh, Prince 
Eugene, and Marshal Tallard, are represented. In the 
lower rooms are placed the beautiflil collection of pictures 
known as ** the Vernon Gallery," Here resided the ex- 
cellent Queen Dowager Adelaide; and the mansion will 
become the residence of the Prince of Wales, on his 
coming of age. 

LANSOOWNB HOUSE, 
Berkeley-square, has a gallery of antique statues, busts, 
&c., 100 feet in length, and is one of the nnest mansions in 
the metropolis. It is the residence of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 

CHSETERFIELD HOUSE, 
^outh-Audlby-street, contains a splendid staircase, 
bought from Canons, in Hertfordshure, and is one of the 
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liandsomettt architectural elevations in London. It was 
built for the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield. 

ANGLESEY HOUSE, 

A BEAUTIFUL stone-froutedbuUding in Burlington Gardens, 
was built originally for the Duke of Queensbury, by Leoni^ 
an Italian architect. 

POUCC; ETC 

The Metropolis is protected by a well-organized police, 
which is daily increasing in value and security to the 
inhabitants. 

The Metropolitan Police Force. — Chief Office, No. 
4, Whitehall-place. — Commissioners, R. Mayne, Esq. C.B., 
and Capt. W. Hay. The Metropolitan Police district is 
divided into divisions, varying in size, number of men, 
and officers. Each division is divided into sections, and 
each section into beats. The force on Jan. 1, 1851, 
consisted of 1 inspecting superintendent, 18 superinten- 
dents, 124 inspectors, 585 police sergeants, 4797 police 
constables ; total 5525. (This includes the Thames police 
force of about 100.) 

The Police Offices for the Metropolis to which Magis- 
trates are appointed, (hours, from 10 to 5,) are — 



Bow-street, Coven t-garden, 
Vincent-square Westminster, 
Great Marlborough-street, 
High-street, Marylebone, 
Clerkenwell, Bagnigge-Wells 
road, 



Worship-street, Shoreditch, 
Blackman-street, Soathwaik, 
Kenningtonrlane, Lambeth, 

and 
Arbour-square, Mile End. 



City op London Police Force.— ^-Chief Office, 26, 
Old Jewry, Cheapside. — Commissioner, Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, Esq. Tlie new City police superseded the ward 
watchmen in 1839. The force consists of 1 superintend- 
ent, 13 inspectors, 47 sergeants, and 482 constables ; total 
543. It is divided into six divisions; in each division 
there is a station. These stations are as follow: — 
Cripplegate, Smithfield, Fleet-street, BoW-lane, Tower- 
street, and Bishopsgate-street 
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The City is under the control of its own magistracy, 
consisting of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and a 
numerous body of officers. In the City are two police 
offices, the Mansion-house and Guildhall, where magis- 
trates sit daily to hear charges and complaints. 

The magistrates of these offices are empowered to de* 
cide in ca^es relative to hawkers, pedlers, pawnbroker^ 
hackney-coaches, misdemeanors, street offences, assaults, 
gaming-houses, public-houses, and cases generally re* 
quiring summary decisions. They are to consides the 
cases of poor persons appl3ring for admission to work- 
houses, examining persons accused of robbery, murder, 
treason, uttering base coin, manslaughter, burglary, &c, 

PoHce officers patrol the streets night and day, and are 
always at hand in case of ueed, to give assistance. A 
strong and well-selected body of police, and lately greatly 
improved in efficiency, performs this duty out of the pre- 
cincts of the City. The present day police of the City, 
resembles In its organization that of the otiiev parts of the 
town. 

Station-houses . are placed at convenient distances 
throughout London, where police inspectors, constables, ftc, 
take charges against or receive offenders, during the night, 
and produce them the next morning before a magistrate, i 

Three regiments of foot guards, consisting of about 
4000 men, including officers ; and the household brigade 
of cavalry, of 700 men, form the general military esta- 
blishment for the Metropolis. But none of these troops 
can enter the City ^without the espedal leave of the lord 
mayor. A body, called the Yeomen of the Guard, cou- 
asting of 140 men, 40 of whom are quartered in the 
Tower, and on duty there, remain an interesting relic of 
the king's guards of the reign of Henry VIII., whose 
dress they still wear ; and the remainder are on duty at 
St. James's Palace. 

** THE CITY MUNICIPALITY. 

The dvii government of the City of London is vested in 
its own Corpora1ion» or body of free citizens, at the head 
V 2 ^ 
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of wliioli presides the Lord Mayor for the time being. 
The power and privileges of this high dignitary are very 
extensive. At tne demise of the crown, he takes the first 
place in the privy council, until the new sovereign is pro- 
claimed. He is attended with great state at his inaugu- 
rfUion, and in public ceremonies acts a conspicuous part. 
His costume of state is rich, hb state coach, &c., splendid, 
and he is allowed a numerous train of officers and fol* 
lowers to support the dignity of his oifioe. The Lord 
Mayor is chosen from the body of aldermen, generally 
by rotation, on the 29th of Septenober, and enters upon 
office on the 9th of November. He is assisted in the 
legal duties of his office by two sheriffs, chosen by the^ 
Livery. 

The Becorder, the first law officer of the city, and 
chief counsellor to the head magistrate, is appointed for 
life by the lord mayor and aldermen. The Livery y a 
numerous, respectable, and important elective body, is 
composed of freemen of the several companies, in whom 
is vested the right of electing the lord mayor, sherifis, 
members of parhament, for the city, &c. &c. The City of 
London is divided into twenty-six wards, the repre- 
sentatives of which, with the lord mayor and aldermen, 
constitute the court of common council, which has the 
entire disposal of the funds of the Corporation, makes by- 
laws, and preserves Uie right of nomination to several of 
the city offices. 

THE MANSION HOUSE* 
The residence of the lord mayor during his year of office, 
is a magnificent pile of building at the west-end of 
Lombard-street, erected entirely of Portland stone, from 
designs of the elder Dance. The pediment of the noble 
portico is ornamented with emblematical sculpture, de- 
signed by Sir Robert Taylor. The interior is splendidly 
decorated and furnished ; and when lighted up on festive 
occasions, the state apartments are very superb. They 
consist of the Egyptian hall, ball-room, state drawing- 
room, saloon, Venetian parlour, long parlour, and state 
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bed-room. The lord mayor is allowed by the city igSOOO 
to support the dignity of his office ; but his actual expendi" 
ture more frequently varies from iSl 0^000 to igl5,000, 
according to the means and liberality of the individual. 




t4b mansion house. 

In the justice-room of the Mansion-bouse, to which there is 
an entrance under the portico, the chief magistrate sits 
daily for the examination of offenders, and other duties of 
his office. — Admittance to the state apartments may be 
obtained on application to the porter. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND 

Is an insulated assemblage of buildings and court-yards, 
on the north side of the Hoyal Excnange, and nearly 
opposite the Mansion-house; but it is nominally in 
Tnreadneedle-street. It occupies an irregular area of 
eight acres. Within this space are nine open courts, which 
anord light to the various offices, there being no windows 
in the exterior of the building. The clock, which is in 
the roof of the drawing-office, is an ingenious 'piece of 
mechanism, indicating the time on sixteen dials, placed in 
fis many different offices, and striking the hours as well 
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as the quarters. The communication between the clock 
and the dials is made by about 700 feet of brass rod. 




THX BA.VK. Of SNOLAMD. 



The accommodations consist of a rotunda, public 
offices, private apartments, committee-rooms, an armoury, 
library, printing-office, &c., all well adapted for the 
purposes and business of the Bank; the details of the 
architecture, by Sir John Soane, are beautiful ; as are also 
some of the new offices, by Mr. Cockerell, ILA., the pre- 
sent architect to the Bank. A vast proportion of the 
money affiurs of the empire is transacted by the Bank 
of England. ' Its government is vested in a governor, 
deputy-governor, and twenty-four directors, eight of whom 
go out every year. The qualification for governor is £4,000 
stock, deputy-governor £3,000, and directors £2,000. 
There are about 750 clerks employed in this establishment, 
whose salaries vary from fifty to nearly two thousand 
pounds per annunv Except on holidays, the offices are 
open from nine in the morning till five in the afternoon, 
when strangers are at liberty to walk through them ; and 
the constant throng, the heaps of wealth, &c., never fail 
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to convey a strong impression of the importance of this 
establishment. Tne bank-note machinery, bullion vaults, 
&c., can only be seen by special permission. 

THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
The late Royal Exchange, founded by Charles II., and 
greatly improved in the present century, was destroyed 
by fire, January 10th, 1838. On its site the present 
splendid building was commenced, and the foundation 
stone laid by Hia Royal Highness Prince Albert, on the 
17th January, 1842. It was completed in less than three 
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years ; and, being entirely of stone, it is considered an 
extraordinary instance of despatch. The building stands 
east and west ; the extreme length is 308 feet, the west 
end is 119 feet in width, and the east end 175 feet; the 
Area for the Merchants, 170 feet by 112 feet ; the height 
of the Tower to the top of the vane, 177 feet. The 
principal entrance is at the west end, under a portico 
supported by eight Corinthian columns, which is ascended 
by thirteen granite steps. The eastern entrance is under 
the Tower ; and on the nortli and south sides are entrances 
to the Mjerchants' area. In the Tower is a peal of fifteen 
bells, cast by Mears ; the clock was constructed by Mr 
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Dent The Merchants* Walk is very spacious ; the ceilmg 
is divided hy heams and panelling, painted in encaustic ; 
in the centre of the panels are the armorial bearings of 
various nations, emblazoned in their proper colours ; in 
the four angles,, are the arms of Edward the Confessor, 
Edward IIL, Queen Elizabeth, and Charles II. The 
hours of " Change " are from half-past three to half-past 
four. P.M., a period when the merchants and others con- 
nected with mercantile affairs meet together before the 
close of the business of the day. The two great days on 
" Change " are Tuesday^ and Friday, and then the full 
force of the mercantile interest is in attendance, as the 
operations which regulate the foreign exchanges are on 
' these occasions concluded. 

The principal floor is occupied by Lloyd's, the Royal 
Exchange, the London Assurance, and other public com- 

?anies, and contains several splendid and large anartments. 
he Exchange was opened on the 28th of October, 1844, 
with great ceremony by Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Prince Albert, and most of the principal officers of the 
government. In tl^ centre of the qua^angle is a marble 
statue of Queen Victoria, by Lough ; and on the north and 
south sides are other statues, and among them that of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, who founded the first Royal Exchange, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Opposite the west front is 
a noble equestrian statue, by Lough, of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in bronze, cast by Chantrey, from the metal of guns taken 
from the enemy, and by the Duke in his different victories. 

STATUE OF WIL.UAM IV. 
King William-street, facing London Bridge. This 
statue is of granite, and of colossal dimensions, being, 
with the pedestal, forty feet high. The base nresents a 
novel and pleasing appearance, and altogether is an 
excellent specimen of modem sculpture, reflecting great 
credit on the talent of Mr. S. Nixon. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 
Situated at the upper end of Capel-court, opposite the 
.east door of the Bank of England, is a very animated 
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Qcene, from which strangers are rigorously excluded. No 
other business is transacted here than that which relates 
to the purchase and sale of stock in the funds, Exchequer 
bills, India bonds, and similar securities. The hours of 
business are ten to four. In the dark alleys and dingy 
chambers which suiTound the Bank of England and the 
Royal Exchange, transactions are daily completed, the 
enormous value and amount of which it would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to compute. 

THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 
Leadenhall-street, is a noble edifice, having a projecting 
portico, supported by six fluted Ionic columns, of great 
magnitude. The pediment is enriched by representations 
emblematical of the protection of the interests of the 
Company by Greorge III. Britannia and Liberty are 
united. On one side is Mercury, accompanied by Navi- 




THB EAST INDIA HOUBK. 



gation, introducing Asia : and on the other appear Order, 
Religion, and Justice, attended by Integrity and Industry. 
In the angles are the emblems of the Ganges and the 
Thames. On the apex of the pediment stands Britannia, 
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having on lier right a figure of Asia, seated on a drome- 
dary ; and on her left Europe, on a horse. The interior 
contains, besides its numerous offices, a museum of eastern 
curiosities: a room for fossils, a library, containing a 
great variety of Oriental manuscripts, embellished witli 
mythological drawings, and statues and portraits of such 
as have distinguished themselves in the Company's 
service abroad. In the library are many of the trophies 
taken at Serin^apatam by Gen. Harris; many curious 
specimens of Cliinese ivory-work, and Indian paintings ; 
forming altogether an* exhibition of gf eat interest, which 
may be viewed, excepting in the month of October, by 
obtaining a Director's order, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
from eleven to three o'clock; and on Saturdays without 
any restriction throughout the year, except in September. 
The offices, Levant-room, Sales-room, Committee-roonv. 
&c., are to be seen every day, by means of a pirector's 
order. 

South Sea Company. — ^The business of this company 
consists in receiving interest of their capital, which is in 
the hands of Government, in the payment of dividends 
and transferring stock. It is managed by a governor, 
sub-governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-one directon. 
The South Sea House is in Threadneedle-street. 

The Russia Company. — ^The courts are held at No, 
25 Birchin-lane. 

The Hudson's Bay Company, 4 Fenchurch-street. 
There are various other Companies, in trading, bank- 
in|-, railway, mining, steam navigation, dock, canal, 
brid&^e, &c., too numerous to be particularized in a work 
of this description ; a list of v^hich may readily be found 
in a Directory. 

THE CUSTOM HOUSE, 

Lower Thambs-street, is an extensive building, with the 
principal front towards the Thames : it has three porticoes 
of the Ionic order, each consisting of six columns ; that 
in the centre projects beyond the others, and is surmounted 
by a parapet, with a clock in the middle. Between the river 
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and the building is a spacious gravelled quay or terrace, 
forming an agreeable evening promenade for the families 
in its vicinity: it commands a good view of London 
Bridge, and of that part of the river which is enlivened 
by the bustle occasioned by the departure and arrival of 
the numerous steamboats* The Custom House is 480 
feet in lengtli, and 100 feet in breadth. Besides the ware- 
houses and cellars there are nearly 180 distinct apartments, 
accommodating between 600 and 700 clerks and officers ; 




THE CUSTOM HOXT8E. 



besides 1000 tide-waiters and servants. The rooms are 
all plain, with the exception of the Board-room, which is 
neatly decorated, and contains portraits of George III. 
and George IV., the latter painted by Sir T. Lawrence. 
The public entrance is in the northern front, and leads 
to a double flight of steps. The interior, which may be 
freely visited every day from nine to three, and will gratify 
the stranger in witnessing the number of officers, all in 
active employment, and the apparent facility with which 
business of importance is transacted. The ground floor 
is principally occupied by Her Majesty's stores ; and on 
the first floor is the Long-room, 190 feet in length, sixty-six 
feet wide, and fifty feet high : it is heated by three hand- 

G 
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BOf&e stoves on Dr. Aimott's principle. This room is an 
oliject of universal curiosity : it contains about 100 depart- 
ments appropriated to the different branches of the 
Customs. At the east end of the ground floor is the 
Searchers'-office, with accommodation for the examination 
of foreigners and their baggage. Aliens arriving in 
London, or at any other port, are, by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, entitled "An Act for the Registration of AKens," 
simply required to present themselves before the officers 
of the Customs, appointed for that purpose, at the Custom- 
house of the port at which they tana, that their names 
may be registered ; when a certificate of arrival is granted 
them, which certificate they retain during their stay in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and on 
which certificate is a note, directing them to deliver it to the 
said officer on their departure. By this plain and simple 
arrangement, all the objections and difficulties formerly 
connected with an Alien-office, and so much complained 
of by foreigners, are completely removed. 




THE TRINITY HOUSE, 
Tower Hill, is a small but elegant structure of Portland 
stone, consisting of a rustic basement, over which is a 
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single story, adorned with Ionic pillars, busts, and alle- 
gorical relievos. The architect was Samuel Wyatt. It 
has the advantage of a rising ground, and a large open 
space in front. It is governed by a corporation, consisting 
of a Master, Deputy-Master, thirty-one elder brethren, and 
an unlimited number of inferior members. Their business 
is to superintend lighthouses and sea-marks, examine the 
masters of the Queen's ships, and appoint pilots for the 
Thames. To visit the Trinity House, application should 
be made to the Secretary, or one of the elder brothers of 
the Corporation. 




THE ROYAL MINT, 

Tower Hitt, is a handsome stone building designed by 
Sir Robert Smirke. It consists of three stories, having a 
centre and wings ; the former ornamented with columns 
and a pediment displaying the royal arms, and the latter 
with pilasters. The buildmg is well adapted for business. 
The machinery used for coining has been, by successive 
improvements, brought to the highest state of perfection. 
The Mint can be seen only by an order from the Master, 
which is not transferable, and is available only for the 
day specified. 

THE EXCISE OFFICE, 
Broad-street, (City,) erected 1768, by the elder Mr. 
Dance, on the site of Uie Almshouses and CoUego 
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founded by Sir T. Gresham, is of plain design: the 
business connected with this branch of the Revenue — tea, 
soap, malt, and other excisable articles, — has, since 1848, 
been transacted at Somerset House, in what is called the 
Inland Revenue- office. 

THE HALL OF COMMERCE, 

Thrbadnbedle-strebt, was erected by the late Mr. Mox- 
hay, at an expense of jS60,000. The interior, which is at 
once spacious and elegant, consists of a hall of assembly) 
with every accommodation for the transaction of business ; 
a reading-room, supplied with British and foreign news- 
papers, maps, charts, &c., and private apartments ; at the 
grand entrance is a clever statue of Whittington executed 
in Malta stone. 

THE COMMERCIAL HALL, 

Mincing-lane, is an elegant structure, raised by subscrip- 
tion, as an Exchange Market for all colonial produce. 
The front is ornamented with six columns, between which 
are emblematical bassi relievi, representing Commerce, 
Britannia, Navigation, Science, and Husbandry. 

THE COAL AND CORN EXCHANGES. 

The New Coal Exchange, Lower Thames-street, was 
opened 1849, with great splendour by Prince Albert, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal. The fafades 
of the building are of bold and effective design ; the circu- 
lar tower is 109 feet high and twenty-two feet in diameter. 
On first entering tlie rotunda, your attention is arrested by 
its extremely novel arrangement, having three stories or 
galleries, with suitable offices. The beautiful workmanship 
of the flooring, and the coloured decorations of the various 
panels around the entire building, representing the different 
machines used in Coal Pits ; lUso the Colliers with their 
numerous tools, lamps, &c., used by them in the collieries ; 
the various coal plants. Sec. ; are worthy of close inspection. 
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The Com Exchange in Mark-lane is conveniently adapted 
for its purpose. Both these buildings are confined to the 
general wholesale business. 




QUILOHALL9 
King-street, Cheapside, is the principal seat of City 
legislation. Here courts and meetings of the livery and 
freemen take place; elections are held; and City feasts 
given on memorable occasions. The building is irregular, 
and the work of different periods. The latest is the Gothic 
front finished 1789 ; in the centre are the City Arms. In 
the east wing are the City courts of law ; and opposite is 
the justice hall, where an alderman sits daily to near and 
decide on complaints,— charges, misdemeanors, &c. To 
the right of the entrance to the Hall, are the library and 
museum in apartments contiguous to the main building ; 
they contain a valuable collection of books, tracts, wo»g 
of art and antiquity relating to, and belonging to the City ; 
and a signature of Shakspeare is to be seen here. In the great 
hall, which is 153 feet in length, forty-eight in width, and 
fifty-five in height, are chosen the Lord Mayor and Sherifip, 
and Members of Parliament to represent the City. The 
hall, which is at all times open to strangers, is enriched by 
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splendid monuments, raised to perpetuate the fame of 
Chatham, Pitt, Nelson, and Beckford. The windows at 
each end have the Royal Arms, the insignia of the Bath, 
the Garter, Sr. Patrick, and the City Arms, heautifully 
represented in stained glass. In the screen at the east end, 
are statues of Edward V I., Queen Elizabeth, and Charles I. 
At the west end, raised on pedestals, stand two colossal 
figures, called Gog and Magog ; they are said to represent 
an ancient Briton and a Saxon. Models of them have 
occasionally made part of the Lord Mayor's Show. In 
the Guildhall, on November 9, the new Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs dine with the citizens in great state. Ascend- 
ing the steps opposite the entrance to the hall on the right, 
is the Chamberlain's Court, in which is a set of prmts 
by Hogarth, and a fine portrait of Sur James Shaw, Bart, 
by Mrs. Charles Pearson ; also a collection of the numerous 
votes of the freedom of the Corporation to the heroes who 
signalized themselves in the defence of their countnr ; 
these documents are framed and glazed, and splendidly 
illuminated on vellum. The Court of Common Council, 
approached from the hall by « corridor, contains several 
interesting pictures, presented by Alderman Boydell and 
others. It also contains a fine statue of George III., by 
Chan trey, and a beautiful p<»irait of Her Majesty, (painted 
by Hayter,) presented to the Corporation to commemorate 
her visit in 1837. Adjoining, is the Court of Alder- 
men's apartment, which has a richly decorated ceiling. 
The apartments may be seen by applying to the haU- 
keeper. 

THE GENERAL POST OFFICE, 

St. Martin 's-le-Grand, is a magnificent building, erected 
in the latter end of the reign of George IV., from me design 
of Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. ; and was opened for public 
business the 23d of September, 1829. It presents a striking 
proof of the amazing extent of our intercourse with the 
world ; foreigners and strangers will regard it with pride 
and wonder. But however it may impress by the grandeur 
and beauty of its architecture, its interior arrangements 
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Are no less surprising, and Mrell deserve attention. The 
several departments communicate with the great hall, which 
forms a splendid thoroughfare from St. Martin's-le-Grand 
to F'oster-lane. An illuminated clock is placed under the 
portico. This hall, eighty feet in width, sixty in length, 
and fifty in height, is supported by six Portland stone 
columns of the Ionic order. On the north side are the 
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newspaper, inland, and foreign offices ; on the south side 
are the receiver-general's and accountant's offices ; at the 
south-eastern end, in a line with the foreign office, is the 
London post department ; and at the western, on each side 
of the grand entrance, are boards, containing lists of 
persons to whom letters have been addressed, and whose 
abodes are unknown. A person seeing his name has 
only to write his address, with a pencil on the remainder 
of the line, and the letter will be delivered at his residence 
on the following day. 

North of the centre, is the ball where the letter-bags 
are received from the mails ; and this hall communicates 
with the inland sorters'-office, and letter carriers'-office. 
Theaie offices are upwards of 100 feet long, and the 
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number of drawers, bozesy and pigeon-bolet with wliich 
tbey are fitted up, in order to meet the necessities of this 
department, will greatly surprise the visitor. Under the 
great hall is a tunnel, with a tram or railway, along which 
letters are conveyed to apd from the opposite offices. At 
the eastern end of the hall, on tbe north side, is a stidrcasey 
leading to the letter bill, dead-letter, mis-sent, and returned 
letter offices, which, together with board-room, secretaries- 
rooms, assistant-secretaries'-rooms, &o., occupy the fir^t 
floor. The second floor and upper story are almost 
exclusively occupied by sleeping-rooms for the clerks 
of the foreign department. In the basement story, which 
is rendered fireproof by brick vaulting, is the mail guards- 
room and armoury. Immediately under the portico are 
two large gas meters, capable of registering 4,000 cubic 
feet of gas per hour ; some skilful machinery has been 
introduced for supplying water to the upper parts of the 
building in case of nre, and for the raising of coal firom 
the cellars to the different floors. The whole building is 
well warmed and ventilated, and the offices and passages 
are lighted by nearly 1,000 gas jets. 

To expedite the morning delivery of letters for distant 
parts of the Metropolis, me postmen are conveyed in 
long, lieht vehicles to the verge of their districts, at 
which they arrive firesh for their work. Each ** accele- 
rator '\ carriage holds fourteen men, with their letter-bags ; 
the man belonging to the nearest walk which they are to 
reach sits next the door, so as to aUeht without occasioning 
any stoppage. The doors are at Uie end of the vehicles, 
and are supplied with swinging handles, to prevent 
accidents. 

The principal Postage regulations are briefly as 
follow : — 

Dblitbbt of Lbttbbs. — ^The moraing delivery of General post 
letters (including despatches from every post town and place in the 
United Kingdom, and those foreign, ship, and packet letters which 
have arrived in sufficient time) conunences in every district, within 
three miles of St Martin's-le-Grand, about nine o'clock a.m., and is 
completed in about two hours, excc^ on Mondays, or on other days 
when there are large arrivals of foreign or ship letters, when the period 
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of commencing and conclading the deUveiy is nnayoidably retarded 
•for a space varying from thirty to sixtj minutes. Letters by the day 
mails arrive about two p.m., and are delivered aboat four p.m. 

EvsefiNG Mails. — The Receiving Houses are open for General 
post letters till half-past five ; or till six p.m., if the letters be prepaid 
by stamps, and bear an additional Id. stamp as a fee ; and at St. 
'Martin's-lc^rand and the Branch offices, at Charing-cross, Old 
X)avendish-8treet, Stones'-end, Southwark, and Lombard-street, till six 
without fee ; at the first three Branch offices till a quarter ip seven ; at 
Lombard-street and the General Post-office, St Martin's-le-Grand, tiQ 
seven, with an additional Id. stamp ; and at St. Martin's-le-Grand till 
half-past seven p.m., with a fee of 9d. The extra penny <m all inland 
letters to be paid by a stamp, but upon foreign, cdonial, or ship 
letters the penny must be paid in money. 

General post letters are charged by weight, as follows :— 
Letters not exceeding § oz., one postage 
Do. 1 02., two postages 

Do. 2 oz., four postages 

Do. 8 oz., six postages ; 

and so on, adding two postages for every oonoe ; but parliamentary 
P^>ers are an exception. The price of a postage is Id,, which must 
be prepaid by a stamp, or it will be chloged douUe ; and if the weight 
of the letter should exceed the value of the stamps attached, the excess 
will be charged double : thus, a letter weighing more than an ounce, 
but not exceeding an ounce, if bearing Id. stamp only, will be charged 
an additional 2d. on delivexy. Shilling stamps and tenpenny stamps 
are also issued. 

Newspapers, to go the same day, must be put into the General 
Post-office be(ate six o'clock ; but those put in befcnre half-past seven 
o'clock will go the same evening by paying a halfipenny with each. 
At the Branch offices they must be put in before half-past five, and aC 
Jthe Beceiving-house before five. Single books may also be sent by 
post, open at the ends, at the rate of 6d. per pound, which must be 
prq)aid by stamps, every fi-action being reckoned as a pound. 

MoRNi2«o Mails. — The Letter-boxes at the Receiving-houses are 
open till seven a.m. for newspapers, and 7.45 a.m. for letters ; and 
those at the Branch-offices, Charing-cross, Old Cavendish-street, and 
the Borough, for the reception of newspapers until half-past seven 
A.M. and for letters until eight a.m. At Uie General Post-office and 
the Branch office in Lombard-street, the boxes close for newspapers at 
a quarter before eight a.m., and for letters at half-past eight a.m. Mall 
despatched at half-past nine a.m. 

Letters exceeding 4 oz. in Weight, tniut be prepaid in money or in 
stamps. With this restriction, any weight may be sent by post ; but 
the packet must not exceed two feet in length, and nothing should b^ 
postod wMelL will not bear the crash in the letter-bags. 
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Letters oontamiog coin or anides of raloe are reconmiended to t« 
registered, at any of the RecdTing-hoosea in London till five o'clock 
for the erening mail. The iee in any case in Great Britain it fkU and 
the postage, and to France Qd. and doable the French postage. 

Money Orden for sums onder £5 are granted bj every post4owB 
upon every other post4own in the United Kingdom, on wplication at 
the various offices; and also by and upon certain omcet in the 
metropolis, of whidi the postmasters are furnished with 'a Kst ; for 
which a commission of Sci. for Two Founds, and Od. for any sum 
above Two Founds and not exceeding Five Pounds, is charged. They 
must be presented for payment within the seocmd calendar month 
after their issue, or a firevi order will be charged for; and widdn the 
twelitti calendar month, or they will not be paid at aU. Post-office 
orders are recommended for small sums; and, if ndther thatjnor 
registration be adopted, bills, notes, Jcc, should be «nt in halvfs» and 
sent by different posts ; the numbm, dates, &c,f should also be care- 
fiiUy taken. No money orders are issued or paid on a Sunday. 
Money orders may be obtained at the General Post-office (money 
order department), 1 Aldersgate-street, the payment of which at times 
amounts to upwards of £20fi00 per day. Branch offices : Borou^, 
Charing-eross, Old Cavendish-street, Lombard-street (for issmng orders 
jon\y). A money order granted upon London, without ^ecifying any 
particular office in the metropolis, can only be paid at the General 
Post4>ffice in St Martin's4e.Grand. 

Overcharges for letters are returned between the hours of ten and 
four, on presenting the overdiarged letters at the window in the hall 
of the GenoTil FoslKiffiee; or the letter may be sent to the office by the 
letter carrier of the district, and the ovenharge will be returned with 
the letter in two days. 

LoMDON DisTBiCT PosT. — ^The Beceiving-hoasesfor letters are no 
longer, distinct: that is, letters for the country, and for London, and 
abort distances round, are put into the same office ; and the number of 
each Receiving-house is affixed to the pillar of the street-lamp nearest 
to the house. The principal office is at the General PosUoffioe. 

Leiterk going J^om one Part of the Town to another, it t^xA into the 
' Receiving Office* at \ before 8, 10, 12 ▲.!»., 1, 2, 8, 4, ff, Q, 8 
P.M., or 

Chief Office at 9, 11 a.m., J before 1, 2, 8, 4, tf, 6, and at 7 and 

Will he unt out at 10, 12 a.m., 1, 2, 8, 4, tf, 8, 8 p.m., and at 8 
A.M. following morning. 

The above deliveries are confined to London ; and in the environs, 
within a circle of three miles, including Camberwell, Camden-town, 
Palston, Hackney, Holloway, Islington, Kent-road (01d),Keniungton, 
Kentish-town, Kingsland, Newington Butts, Pentonville, ShacklewdU 
South Lambeth, Somers-town, Vauxhall, and Walworth, there are vx 
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deliveries a day, and letters posted in London before six are deliyered 
the same evening. All places witiiin six miles of the General Post* 
office have letters deliveied the same evening if posted before five 
o'<dock at a Receiving-house, or before a qoaner to six at the chief 
office. The district extends twelve miles roond London, but includes 
Hampton Court, Hampton, and Sunburj, though beyond the limits ; 
and the number of deliveries vary from five to two. 

Letters put in before eight o'clock on Saturday evening are delivered 
in the country on Sunday morning. The dated stamp, or if there are 
two, that having the latest hour, shows the time of day at whaoh letters 
were despatched for ddivery from the principal office. The postage 
<tf this office, if not paid at the time of putting in, will be chained 
donUe. 

Newspapers pass firee by the London Post, except in those cases 
where they shall be posted and delivered within the limits, for the 
time being, of the General Post delivery, when the postage is one 
yamj on each newspaper. 

Any irregularity in the delivery of letters, communicated to the 
Comptroller, will be duly attended to ; and if the covers bearing the 
date stamp are produced, they will serve to discover where the fault 
lies. 

THE CITY COMPANIES. 

There are eighty-three Companies ; twelve of which are 
called the chief, and are styled "the Honourable/* of 
which the following are the names in the order of 
precedence : 



1. Mercers 

2. Grocers 
8. Drapers 

4. Fishmongers 

5. Goldsmiths 

6. Skinners 



7. Merchant Tailors 

8. Haberdashers. 

9. Salters. 

10. Ironmongers 

U. Vinters 

12. CloChworkers. 



Nearly half of the e^hty-three Companies have Halls, 
some of which are noted for their splendour ; and others 
for their antiquity, paintings, and curiosities. The follow* 
ing are especially worthy of a visit. 

Mercers- Hall, Cheapside, has a richly sculptured 
iront, adorned with figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity ; 
and contains some interesting memorials of the celebrated 
Whittington; of Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the 
Royal ^change ;' Mid ft portrait of Dean Colet, founder of 
St. Paul's school. 

Grocers' Hall, in the Poultry, next No 35, contain f 
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a portrait and statue of Sir John Cutler ; and portraits of 
Lord Chatham, and his son, Mr. Pitt. 

Drapers' Hall, Throgmorton-street, is erected on the 
site of a mansion, inhabited by Cromwell, Earl of Essex. 
Here may be seen a portrait of Nelson ; of Fitz-Alwyn, the 
first Mayor of London ; and of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Fishmongers' Hall, at the north foot of London 
Bridge, is a grand pile of building, erected in 1831, from 
designs by Mr. Roberts. It consists of a granite basement 




FlSHMOWOBRS HALL. 



and a superstructure of Portland stone. Over the centre 
of the building, which consists of two fluted Ionic columns 
with pilasters, are the arms of the Company, carved in 
stone. The river front, which is equally imposing, presents 
two ranges, the arched basement supporting columns bear- 
ing apediment. On the grand staircase is a statue of Sir 
W. Walworth, with a dagger, traditionally said to be that 
with which he slew Wat Tyler« Here are a curious pall 
of the time of Henry VIII. ; and portraits of William II., 
George III., and their Queens; and the Duke of Kent, 
and Queen Victoria. 

BlsRCHANT Tailors' Hall, Threadneedle-street, the 
largest of the Companies' Halls, contains several portraits 
of distinguished individuals, by great painters. 
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Ironmonobrs' HALt, Fenchurch-street, is decorated in 
the Elizabethan style, in papier-niach6 and carton-piene. 

Barbers' Hall, Monkwell-street, contains a fine 
painting by Holbein, representing Henry VIII. delivering 
the charter of the Barber-surgeons to the Company. 

Armourers' Hall, Ck)leman-street, has a nne picture, 
by Northcote, of the entry of Richard II. and Henry 
Bolingbroke into London* 

Stationers' Hall, Ludgate-street, contains several 
good paintings in oil, and some stained glass. 

Goldsmiths' Hall, behind the General Post-ofiice, a 
handsome building, designed by Philip Hardwicke, R.A., 




GOLDSMITHS HALL. 



occupies the site of the old Hall. It consists of a noble 
entrance-hall and staircase, leading to the banqueting- 
room, &c. The principal front consists of six Corinthian 
columns, surmounted by a Corinthian entablature of great 
beauty, carried entirely round the building ; to be seen 
only by an introduction of a member of the Corporation. 
Gold and silver articles, manufactured in London, must 
be sent to this Hall to be assayed and stamped ; else their 
sale is illegal. 
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Salters* Hall, St Swithin's-lane, contains portraits 
of several kings of England ; and a fine portrait of Sir C. 
Wren. Here is also preserved a bill of fare for fifty 
people in the year 1506, the whole amount of which did 
not exceed two pounds. 

Paintbr-Stainers' Hall, Little Trinity-lane, con- 
tains a view of the Fire of London ; and several portraits, 
including one of Camden the aiiAiquary. 

CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 
In London perfect toleration exists. The places of public 
worship are numerous, and of various denominations, 
amounting to upwards of 500. We commence our de- 
scription with that noble structure, acknowledged to be the 
most magnificent Protestant church in the world, 

ST. PAUUS CATHEDRAL. 
In point of size, extent, and magnificence of architecture, 
St. Paul's forms an object of admiration second only to. 
St. Peter's at Rome. It is situated on rising ground, 
nearly in the centre of the metropolis, but too closely 
surrounded to be seen to advantage ; it is visible from all 
elevated parts of the suburbs and for several miles round. 
In the metropolis it is best seen from Ludgate-street, the 
west-end of Cheapside, and Blackfriars-bridge. It occu- 
pies the site of the ancient cathedral of the same name, 
which was so injured by the great Fire of 1666, that it 
was deemed advisable to remove it, and erect an entirely 
new edifice : hence arose the present cathedral, a lasting 
memorial of the genius of its great architect, Sir Christo- 
pher Wren.* 

Its dimensions are as follow: — Length from east to 
west, within the walls, 500 feet ; firom north to south, 286 
feet ; circuit of entire building, 2,292 feet ; diameter of 

* The erection of this Cathedral, which occupied thirty-five years, 
was carried on under one architect, the work undertaken and prosecuted 
entirely by one contractor, and completed while one Bishop filled the 
see of London. It cost the nation ^747,964 2$, 9d. sterling, paid bj 
a tax on all coals brought into the port of London. 
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the ball, six feet two inches ; height of the cross, thirty 
feet ; height of western towers, each 222 feet ; total height 
from the ground, 404 feet. 

There are 260 steps leading to the Whispering Gallery ; 
and to the ball, including the former^ 61 6. The weight 
of the ball is 5,600 lbs. ; of the cross, 3,360. The building 
covers two acres, sixteen perches of ground. The form 
of the ground plan represents the Greek cross ; over the 






^^ 
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space where the lines of that figure intersect each other, 
rises a stately dome, from the summit of which springs a 
lantern, adorned with Corinthian columns, surrounded 
at its base by a balcony ; above the lantern is placed a 
ball of gilt copper, terminated by a cross, also gilt. 

The whole building is surrounded by a dwarf stone 
wall on which is erected a balustrade of cast iron, five feet 
six inches in height, exclusive of the wall. There are seven 
beautiful gates, which, together with the balustrades, 
2,500 in number, weigh upwards of 200 tons, and cost 
€11,202. 

The principal entrance or front, which looks westward, 
above a noble flight of steps, has a beautiful portico, con- 
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sisting of twelve lofty Corinthian pillars ; and above are 
eight Composite columns in pairs, supporting a triangular 
pediment, within which is the conversion of St raul, 
sculptured by Bird, in low relief. On the apex of the 
pediment is a colossal figure of St. Paul; with two of 
equal sice at each end, representing St Peter and St 
James, each of them being eleven feet high ; and along 
the summit of the front are similar statues of the four 
Evangelists. The angles are surmounted by bell towers 
of chaste and uniform character. The white marble 
statue in front of the portico within the palisade facing 
Ludgate-street, represents Queen Anne in her robes of 
state ; the Cathedral having been completed in this reign. 

There are two other entrances to the body of the church, 
facing north and south, at each end of the transept ; they 
correspond in their architecture, which consists of a semi- 
circular Corinthian portico, surmounted by statues of the 
Apostles. The tympanum of the north entrance exhibits 
the royal arms and regalia, supported by angels ; that of 
the south, a phoenix rising from the flames, in allusion to 
the reconstruction of the Cathedral after the great Fire. 
The east-end of the church is semicircular. This portion 
of the Cathedral was completed in the reign of William 
and Mary. 

On entering the building, the loftiness of the vaulting, 
and the long range of columns and piers which opens 
suddenly to the view, is very impressive. The great 
central dome is built upon eiffht immense piers, each forty 
feet at the base, the others being only twenty-eight feet 
The view upwards is extremely grand, exhibiting every 
way a spacious concave, painted by Sir James Thomhill, 
witn scenes from the life of St Paul. The noble monu- 
ments of sculpture, which have within the present century 
been placed in this Cathedral, as memorials of the brave 
and talented, add considerably to the interest of the edifice ; 
and in order to view them most advantageously (before 
proceeding to the Whispering Gallery) it is recommended 
to commence on the left hand on entering the Cathedral ; 
and by referring to the accompanjdng ground plan, and 
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following the description, the visitor will he conducted hack 
to the entrance door. 

The visitor is supposed to enter at the north door of 
the Cathedral, and to take the monuments in order on his 
left-hand. Having reached the choir, he proceeds round 
to the other monuments ; the respective numhers of which 
correspond with those in the engraved plan. 

1. Gens. Gore & Skerrett, (d. 1814). Sir F, Chantrey, R.J. 
Fame is consoling Britannia for the loss of the heroes who fell in the 

assault of the fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom, March, 1814. 

2. Sir William Ponsonby, (rf. 1815). E, H. Baily, B,A. 
Whilst charging the French cuirassiers, at the Battle of Waterloo, 

(June 18,1815), this distinguished officer's horse sank under him, 
and left him at the mercy of the en«my. The horse is falling, and 
Sir William, an undressed kneeling figure in the for^pround, is, at 
the moment of death, receiving the warrior's laurel lirom Victory. 

3. Captains Mosse and Riou, (d. 1801). C. Rati. 

On the fh>nt of an insulated hase, charged with a sarcophagus. Victory 
and Fame are fixing medallions of the deceased, who fell in Nelson's 
attack upon Copenhagen, April, 1801. 

4. Admiral Lord Duncan, (rf. 1804). SirR. WestmacottyR.A. 

Commemorating his glorious and important victory over the Dutch 
fleet, on the 11th of October, 1797: a statue of the Admiral repre- 
sents him in his boat-clock, his hands clasping his sword. On the 
pedestal of the statue is an alto-relievo of a sailor, with his wife and 
child ; indicative of Lord Duncan's respect for tlie courage, attacb< 
ment, and devotion of British seamen. 

5. Major-General Dundas, (d, 1794). Bacon^jun. 

This brave officer eminently distinguished himself in the reduction of 
the French West India islands. Fame is crowning his bust with a 
laurel wreath. On the front of the pedestal, in basso relievo, Britannia 
is protecting Liberty from Rebellion and Fraud. Above No. 5 is — 

6. Generals Mackenzie & Langwerth, (eh 1809). Manning. 
On a mnral> tablet,. Victory is lamenting the loss of the heroes who fell 

in the Battle of Talavera, July, 1809. Two sons of Britain are 
recounting their gallant aets ; and two wreaths are emblematic of 
their Came. A wreath of oak leaves encircles the head of one boy , 
and a helmet on that of the other, implying the honours and rewards 
which await the military service of the country. 

7. Major-Gen. Bowes, {d, 1812). Sir F. Chantrey, RA, 
The General is at the head of his troops, who, with fixed bayonets, 

axe storming the forts of Salamanca, on the 27th of June, IBVi. In 
the precijiitous breach of a shattered wall, yet fiercely thronged with 
the enemy, are heaps of dead bodies. The French standard-bearer 
has fallen at the feet of the British Commander, who has received 
his death-wound in the moment of victory, and is sinking into tlie 
arms of his followers. 

H 2 
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8 General Le Marchant, (d. 1812). /. Smith, 
This officer fell gloriously in the batUe of Salamanca, on the 22d of 
July, 1812. The genius of Spain is lamenting his loss, and placing 
the trophies of victory on his tomb ; and Britannia is seen pointing 
out the monument to a youthful aspirant to glory, as the teibute of 
a grateful nation. 

9. Dr. Johnson, (d. 1784). /. Bacon, R.A. 

The great moralist is here represented with a scroll in his hands, and 
in the attitude of profound meditation. The long Latin Inscriptioa 
on the pedestal is from the pen of Dr. Parr. Above No. 10 is— 

10. Tlie Marquis of Cornwallis, (d. 1805). C. Rossi. 
This is a pyramidal composition, of which the whole-length figure of 

the Marquis, standing on a pedestal, and wearing the robes of the 
Most Moble Order of the Garter, forms the apex. The figures at the 
base represent Britannia, and the great eastern rivers, the Ganges 
and the Begareth, and may be regarded as allegorical Indications of 
British power in Europe and in Asia. 

11. Captain Cooke, (d, 1805). Sir R. Westmaeott, R.A. 
Commanding the Bellerophon, Captain Cooke was killed in the Battle 

of Trafalgar. Britannia is consoled by her children ; one of whom 
presenu the trident, the other a helmet Abore No. 12 is— 

12. Lord Nelson, {d. 1805). Flaxman, R.A. 

Nelson wears the pelisse presented to him by the Grand Seignior ; the 
Admiral leans upon an anchor, with a coiled cable at his feet. On 
one side of the pedestal, the British Lion appears as guardian of the 
monument; on the other, Britannia directs the attention of two 
young seamen to Nelson as their example. On the pedestal are 
allegorical representations, in relief, of the North Sea, the German 
Ocean, the Nile, and the MedUerranean ; the words Copenhagen, 
Nile, and Trafalgar, on the cornice, more specifically indicating the 
greater victories of the departed hero. 

13. Captain Duff, (d. 1805). /. Bacon, R.A. 

This officer, commanding the Mars, fell in the action of Trafalgar. 
Britannia is decorating with laurel a sarcophagus, bearing a medal- 
lion of the deceased. A British sailor, sustaining the national fiag, 
laments the loss of his commander. 

T!ie next object which claims attention is the beautiful 
Screen, with its gates of wrought iron, by Monsieur Tijou. 
This entrance into the choir from the nave is opened only 
during Divine service. Eight splendid Corinthian columns 
of blue-veined marble, support the magnificent organ and 
gallery, which are richly ornamented with carved work. 
On the outside of the choir, in front of this gallery, on a 
plain marble slab^ commemorating the architect, is a Latin 
inscription, which has been thus translated : — 

Beneath lies Sir Christopher Wren, the builder of thi* 

chttrch and city, -who lived upwards of 90 years 

not for himself, but for the public good. 

Reader, aeekest thou bis monument i 

_ Look around t 
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Above this is the Organ, esteemed one of the finest in 
England. It was built by Bernard Schmidt, in 1694, and 
cost £2,000. It has 2,123 pipes ; and when played, is 
equal in power to an instrument containing double the 
number of stops. 

The stalls of the choir are enriched with festoons of 
flowers, &c., exquisitely carved by Griulin Gibbons, who 
died in 1721. The altar-piece is adorned with four fluted 
pilasters, painted and vemed'with gold, in imitation of 
lapis lazuh ; their capitals are double-gilt. 

In the spaces between the columns below are nine 
marble panels. The altar-table is covered with crimson 
velvet; and above, in two series, are six windows. The 
floor of the choir and side aisles is white ; the body and 
west-end of the Church is paved alternately with black 
and white marble, save that part within the rails of the 
altar, which is of porphyry, polished and laid in several 
geometrical figures. On each side of the choir is a range 
of fifteen stalls, with the episcopal throne or chair of 
state, near the altar, surmounted by a mitre; this seat 
being occupied only on occasions of great solemnity. 
The stall for the Bisliop of the diocese may be known by 
the carved pelican suckling its young, and the mitre above. 
Opposite is the Lord Mayor's stall, with the city sword, 
and mace ; the Dean's stall is beneath the organ gallery, 
and ornamented by festoons of fruit and flowers. The 
reader's desk is in the middle of the choir, is entirely 
of brass, richly gilt, and consists of an eagle with ex- 
panded wings, supported by a pillar. 

The pulpit in the middle of the floor was designed by 
Mr. Mylne the architect; the carving, which is very elegant, 
was executed by Wyatt. We now return to the monu- 
ments : — 

14. Bishop Heber, {d, 1826). Sir R Chantrey, R.A. 
The Prelate is in his robes, kneeling on a cushion, in the attitude of 

prayer. On the pedestal, in alto relievo, he is seen confirming two 
natives of India. 

15. John Howard, {d, 1790). /. Bacon, R,A. 

The philanthropist wears the Roman costume, and is trampling on 
fetters. In his left hand he bears a scroll, with the words, ** Plan 
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for the Improrement of Prisons and Hospitals;" in his right hand 
is a large prison key. A bassoHi^IieTo on the face of the pedestal 
exhibiu the interior of a prison, where Howard is distributing food 
and clothing. 

16. Major-General Rosa, (d, 1814). 7. Kendrich 

The General fell in directing a successful attack on the Americans, 
near Baltimore : here Valour is placing the flag of the United States 
on his tomb, orer which Britannia leans, in tears ; whilst Fame ia 
descending to wreath the hero's bust with laurel. 

17. Colonel Cadogan, {d, 1813). Sir h\ Chantrey, R,A. 
The dying officer, disabled from pursuing the French, in the battle of 

Vittoriii^ is borne along by his men, his face tovrards the enemy, to 
an eminence whence he might witness the fate of the day. One of 
the French eagles, with its bearer, has fallen ; another is preparing 
for flight, whilst in the proud moment of rictory, the braTO sup- 
porters of their dying chief are waving their caps in triumph. 

18. Earl Howe, (d, 1799). Flaxman, R.A. 

. The great naval hero of the 1st of June, 1794, is represented leaning 
on a telescope, and guarded by a couchant Lion. Britannia is seated 
on a rostraJ column ; on her right, below, History is recording the 
glories of the deceased ; and the presiding goddess receives a palm- 
branch from the hand of Victory. 

19. Lord CoUingwood, (d. 1810.) Sir R, Westmacott, R.A, 

The remains of this illustrious friend and associate of Nelson, appear 
extended on the deck of a ship of war, as on their arrival in England 
fh>m the Mediterranean. Captured colours of the enemy form the 
hero's shroud. A sword is clasped upon his breast. Fame, earnestly 
regarded by Father Tliames, and the genii of his tributary streams, 
kneels forward over the body. In alto-relievo, on the gun-wale of 
the ship, are sculptured three stages of tlie progress of Navigation :— > 
1. Man, forsaking the shore, and, with the stars for guides, attempt- 
ing to explore the sea.— 2. Man, comparatively instructed, availing 
himself of the magnetic needle. — 8. Man, in a yet more advanced 
state, manufacturing the weapons of war. 

20. Gens. Pakenham & Gibbs, (d. 1815). Westmaeott, R.A. 
These officers fell gloriously, whilst leading their troops to an attack 

of the enemy's works in front of New Orleans. The arm of one rests 
on the shoulder of his companion in arms. 

21. Lord Heathfield, {d. 1790). C. Rossi, R.A. 

The brare defender of Gibraltar, in 1782, is here portrayed by a colossal 
statue. On the pedestal, is an alto-relievo of Victory descending 
from a castellated rock on the sea shore, to invest the brows of her 
hero with a laurel crown. 

22. Captain Faulkner, (d. 1795). C. Rossi, R,A. 

Neptune, seated on a rock of the ocean, is extending his arms to receive 
the figure of a dying sailor, whom Victory is about to crown with 
laurel. Above No. 22 is— 

23. Captain Miller, (d. 1797). Flaxman, R.A. 

The flgure-head of the Theseus, commanded by Captain Miller, and on 
board of which he died off the coast of Acre, is represented on r 
table monument. Britannia and Victory are placing a medallion 
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tbe deceased agaiitst a palm tree, inscribed "St. Vihccmt*' and 

"NlLB.*' 

24. Captain Burges, (d, 1797). Banks, R.A. 

This oflScer, who fell in a daring and successful attempt to break the 
enemy's line in the battle of Camperdown, is here represented re- 
ceiving a sword from the hand of Victory. The effect of the memorial 
is heightened by designs allegorical of war. Above No. 24 is — 

25. Captain Hardinge, (d, 1808). C. Manning, 

Seated by a sarcophagus, an Indian Chief displays the victorious British 
standard ; a recumbent figure of Fame is placing her coronal over the 
name of the departed ; he fell near Ceylon, in a naval conflict of great 
disparity. 

26. Captain Sir William Ho8te, (d. 1828). T, Campbell. 
The Baronet appears in full naval uniform, with the cloak of one of 

his orders ; and, with a truncheon in his hand, resting against the 
capstan, of a ship. The inscription is surmounted by the family 
arms of the deceased. 

27. General Gillespie, (d. 1814). Sir F. Chantrey, R.J. 
The officer to whose memory this statue was erected fell gloriously 

whilst leading his troops to an assault on the fortress of Kalungula, 
in the kingdom of Nepaul. 

28. Sir Astley Cooper, (d. 1841). E. H. Baily, R.A. 

A portrait statue of this eminent surgeon, considered to be a good 
likeness. 

29. Sir John Moore, {d. 1809). Bacon, jun. 

Valour and Victory are depositing the hero of Corunnain the earth vrith 
laurels of Victory ; whilst the genius of Spain is planting the standard 
of conquest over the resting-place of the departed. 

30. Sir Ralph Abercrombie, {d, 1801). Westmacott, R.A. 
Abercrombie received a mortal wound in resisting a desperate attack of 

the French troops, in Egypt, on the 31 st of March, 1801, and expired 
a week afterwards on board the Foudroyant. in the monument, his 
horse is triumphantly rearing over the fallen enemy; Shr Ralph 
fainting from loss of blood, is received in the arms of one of his 
Highland followers, whilst the dying French soldier is vainly endea- 
vouring to recover his lost standard. On each side of the monument 
is a sphinx, emblematic of Egypt, the last scene of Abercrombie*s 
services. 

31. Dr. Babington, {d. 1833). W, Behnes. 

A portrait statue of this dlsringuished physician, in his professional 
robes. 

32. Major-General Sir Isaac Brock, (d. 1812). We^tmacoit. 
On a mural monument are sculptured Uie sword and helmet of the 

deceased, who fell in resisting an attack of the Americans on Queens- 
town, Upper Canada. The General is expiring in the arms of a 
soldier, and a native Indian mournfully contemplates the sad scene. 

33. Sir William Jones, (d. 1794). Bacon, R.A. 

This great oriental scholar appears in the attitude of study, with a 
scroll in his left hand, and a pen in his right. The volumes upon 
which his right arm rests are understood to be the ''Institutes of 
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Menu :" the eastern origin of which is Indicated by the engrared 
characters on the supporting pedestal. In relief, the oriental sciences 
are seen unveiled by Genius and Study. 
«34. Bishop Middleton, (d, 1822). Lough. 

A portrait statue of Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, D.D., the first Pro* 
testant bishop in India ; he is in the act of confirming two Hindoo 
children. 

Near this monument is a large veined marble font, of 
plain design. The recess near this is the Ecclesiastical 
Court; the recess on the opposite side is the Morning 
Chapel, where Divine service is performed every week-day 
morning, at eight o'clock. 

35. Sir Joshua Reynolds, (d. 1792). Flaxman, R.A. 

A portrait statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the first President of the 
Royal Academy, in his robes of office: his invaluable " Lectures on 
Painting*' in his right hand ; his left resting upon an elevated pedestal 
bearing the bust of Michael Angelo. 

36. Major-General Hoghton, (d, 1811). Chantrey, KA, 
The General, who received his death-wound in heading his troops to a 

successful charge against the French at Albuera, is seen starting from 
the earth, just after he bad been struck by the fatal ball. Still ani- 
mated with courage, he is directing his troops; who are rushing 
forward, bayonets fixed. Victory, in the back-ground, extends the 
British colours with one hand, and a laurel wreath for the fallen 
soldier in the other. General Hc^hton just survived to witness the 
total rout of the enemy. 

37. Sir William Myers, (rf. 18 1 1). Kendrick. 

A plain tomb, surmounted by a bust of this officer, who fell gloriously 
in the battle of Albuera. Minerva and Hercules— emblematical of 
Wisdom and Valour — meet in front of the tomb ; and each clasping 
the hand of the other, points to the bust of the deceased. 

38. Sir Pulteney Malcolm. E. H, Baily, R.J. 

Captain Sir P. Malcolm, commander of the Donegal, under Lord 
Nelson, was accidentally prevented from reaching Trafalgar till after 
the battle. Fortunately, however, he was instrumental in rescuing 
many brave seamen from drowning. This monument is a statue of 
the deceased considered to be an excellent likeness; he wears a 
naval cloak hanging loosely over his shoulders. 

39. Lord Rodney, (rf. 1792). O. Rossi, R.A. 

History is seated, listening to Fame narrating the merits of the great 
naval hero, whose sculptured semblance is raised on a central square 
pedestal. 

40. Sir Thomas Picton, {d. 1815). Gahagan. 

Genius, as a winged youth, leans on the shoulder of an ancient warrior 
representing Valour, and receiving a laurel wreath from Victory. In 
the back-ground is a pillar surmounted by a bust of Sir Thomas 
Picton, who fell in the battle of Waterloo. 

41. Earl St. Vincent, (d. 1823). E. U. Baily, R.A, 

A colossal statue on a pedestal, and resting on a telescope, represents 
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the hero of Cape St. Vincent, &c. Whilst Victory lamenU bis loss, 
History is recording his name upon a pyramid. 

42. Captain Westcott, (d, 1798). 1\ Banks, R,A. 

Victory is receiving the hero, who fell, as Captain of the Mi^estic, in 
Uie battle of the Nile. On the pedestal is a recumbent figure sculp* 
tured flrom an ancient statue, personifying the genius of the famed 
river. The Egyptian shore is indicated by palm-trees, sphinxes, &c. 
In the basso-relievo is pictured the explosion of the French ship 
L'Orient. Above No. 42 is— 

43. Generals Craufurd and Mackinnon, (i. 1812). Bacon, 
At one end of this mural monument Victory is crowning a stand of 

colours, in the centre, with laurel ; at the opposite end is a Highland 
soldier, leaning upon the tombs of the two heroes, who fell at 
Ciudad Rodrigo. A gun and shield, sculptured with the armorial 
bearings of Spain, &c., and a lion pawing a fallen eagle, are repre* 
sented at the extremities. 

44. Sir Andrew Hay, {d. 1814). Hopper. 

To the memory of Major General Sir Andrew Hay, Who fell before the 
fortress of Bayonne, in France ; sinking into the arms of Valour; a 
soldier standing by, in an attitude of grief. A guard, on duty is seen 
in the back-ground. 

The visitor having thus viewed the monuments, must 
proceed from the entrance across the Cathedral to a door 
in the south aisle (G.)» which leads to the galleries; 
here, on paying sixpence, each person is admitted to the 
Whispering Gallery and the two outer galleries ; for one 
shilling to the Library, Geometrical Staircase, Model 
Room, and Great Bell. Half-way to the Whispering 
Gallery, on the right, is the door leading to the Library, 
&c., where a person is stationed to receive tickets. In 
passing through a long gallery, the first object on the 
left hand is tne Library, the floor of which is remai^- 
ably curious, consisting of upwards of 2,300 pieces of oak, 
most curiously inlaid without nails or pegs. The Library 
contains about seven thousand volumes, among which are 
some Polyglot Bibles, and the first book of Common 
Prayer ever printed. There are also a few valuable old 
manuscripts. The wainscot cases for their reception are 
elegant and convenient. Here is also a paintine of Dr. 
Compton, Bishop of London when the Cathedral was 
built. 

Next are shown the Geometrical Stairs, which hang, as 
it were, without any visible support ; they were intended for 
a private way to the Library. In proceeding to the Model 
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Room, 3rou pass the great west window, where the 
grandeur of the vista of the entire Cathedral is very im- 
pressive : the view terminates eastward by the altar at the 
extremity of the choir. In the Model Room is still pre- 
served Wren's original Model of the Cathedral. Return- 
ing from the Model Room, the staircase to the great Bell 
is situated near the Library door. In the turret at the 
top of these stairs hangs the great Bell at nearly 40 feet 
from the floor; it is 10 feet in diameter, 10 inches thick, 
and weighs 11,474 lbs. The clock strikes the hour on It, 
which is stated to have been heard at the distance of 20 
miles ; the hammer which strikes the Bell, weighs 145 lbs. ; 
the clapper 180 lbs. : it is only used on the demise of any 
of the Royal Family, Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop 
of London, Dean of St. Paul's, and the Lord Mayor. The 
clockwork, from its magnitude, is deserving of attention : 
it is of a very superior description of workmanship, and the 
clock is said to be one of the largest in Europe. It has two 
dial plates, one south, the other west, each of them 57 feet in 
circumference ; the minute hands are 9 feet 8 inches in 
lengthy and weigh 75 lbs. ; the hour hands are 5 feet 
9 inches in length, and weigh 44 lbs. each ; the figures 
are 2 feet 2| inches in length; the pendulum is 16 
feet in length, with a weight at its extremity equal to 
180 lbs. 

Next is the Whispering Gallery, fronted by an elegant 
iron railing. This gallery is an object of curiosity and 
wonder. The least whisper on one side appears as if it 
were close to the ear on the opposite, though the distance 
between them is upwards of 130 feet; the shutting of a 
small door resounds through the space like a clap of 
thunder, or the discharge of heavy artillery. The pave- 
ment below appears very beautiful from this gallery ; it 
has a large brass plate in its centre, surrounded by three 
circles, the largest being the exact circumference of the 
dome. It is laid with black and white marble, forming a 
mariner's compass, exhibiting the thirty-two points. This 
is the best situation for viewing the cupola, which was 
painted by Sir James ThomhiU: the subjects are the 
I 
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principal events in tlie life of St. Paul, the Apostle to whom 
the Cathedral is dedicated. 

On leaving the Whispering Gallery, you proceed 
to the outer gallery; the view from thence, on a clear 
day, is diversified and magnificent, and will repay the 
visitor for the trouhle of the ascent. The countless mass 
of houses below, — the Thames winding its sinuous course 
crossed by numerous bridges, and covered by ships, with 
the highly cultivated country extending as far as the eye 
can reach, — these together form a picture of uncommon 
interests 

A few steps below this gallery, a person is stationed at 
the door leading to the Ball and Cross, to see wliich a 
charge of one shilling and sixpence is made ; the Bali is 
capable of holding twelve persons, and is 46 feet above the 
door you enter ; from the ball to the top of the Cross is 
30 feet higher. Returning to the basement floor, the 
visitors, having now viewed the Cathedral, will, on the 
payment of one shilling each, be conducted to the crypt 
vaults underneath the edifice. It is lighted at distant 
intervals by grated prison-like windows, throwing in 
gleams of light ; whilst vast piers and arches divide them 
into three avenues, of which the centre one is totally dark. 

The Crypt is used as the place of sepulture for such 
as are interred in the Cathedral. It is a large, dry, and 
well-lighted space, with massive arches, some of the piers 
of which are forty feet square ; forcibly illustrating, by 
their solidity, the immense weight and magnitude of the 
fabric they help to sustain. Here are preserved some 
remains of the old Cathedral, which, having been thrown 
aside after the great Fire, were subsequently collected and 
placed in a recess under the east window of this subter- 
ranean vault. Among them is the efiSgy of John Donne, 
D.D., author of the well-known Satires. The figure of 
the poet is in a winding sheet, and was originally depicted 
rising from a vase. The sculptor was the celebrated 
Nicholas Stone, who executed the statue from a painting 
made, by Donne's direction. Here are also tl>e efiigies of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, in full armour, with his head bare ; 
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Sir John Wolley and his lady in a sitting posture; Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Lord Chancellor, in armour, with the 
robe of the Order of the Garter, over it ; Sir Thomas 
Heneage, Knight, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
also in armour ; Sir Willam Cockayne ; and the mutilated 
bust of Dr. John Coles. 

The body of Sir Christopher "Wren lies in the south 
aisle of the crypt, on the spot said to be that over which 
stood the high altar of old St. Paul's. Wren's remains 
are covered with a flat stone sunk into the pavement. On 
the adjoining wall is a tablet, bearing the Latin epitaph, 
a translation of which is placed over the entrance to the 
choir, and which we have already given. Near the grave of 
Sir C. Wren is a tablet, inscribed to the Memory of Dr. 
Holder and his wife Susannah, the sister of Sir C. Wren. 
Against the opposite pier is a similar tablet, to the memory 
of the only daughter of the great architect. Adjoining the 
last is a memorial to the wife of Christopher Wren, Esq. 
Near the same spot a flat stone is inscribed thus: — ^The 
remains of Thomas Newton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bristol 
and Dean of this Cathedral, died February, 14, 1782. 

The great painters, Reynolds, Barry, Opie, West, and 
Lawrence, are buried near each other. In the south aisle, 
within the recess of the first window, is an altar-tomb, in- 
scribed: — ^To the memory of Robert Mylne, Architect, 
F.R.S. The late John Rennie, the celebrated Enginner, 
has- also an altar-tomb of beautifully polished Peterhead 
granite. In the middle aisle of the crypt, under the dome, 
is the tomb of Nelson, consisting of a sarcophagus of black 
marble, surmounted with a cushion and a coronet, on the 
pedestal are the words "Horatio Viscount Nelson." This 
sarcophagus was originally prepared by order of Cardinal 
Wolsey, for his own entombment in the chapel of St. George, 
Windsor, near which was deposited, on the 18th November, 
1862, the remains of the late Duke of Wellington, attended 
with a grand public funeral and all military honours due 
to his rank and services to his country. The body of Lord 
Collingwood rests under an altar-tomb on one side of that 
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of his illostrioiis oommander; and on the other are 
deposited the remains of the late Eaii of Northeek. In 
the middle aisle is a slab inscribed to Lord Chancellor 
Bossljn. Dr. Boyce's grave is near to the above. At a 
short distance fh>m the last is a tablet to the memory of 
Thomas Newton, Esq., Benefactor to the literary Fond. 
There are also inscriptions to George Dance, Esq., Archi- 
tect, the last survivor of the (original Forty Boyal Acade- 
micians, Henry Fuseli, Esq., B.A., Painter; Dr. John 
Taylor, Chancellor of St. Paul's ; Dr. Christopher Wilson 
and Thomas Jackson, and other members of St. Paul's. 

The choral service is performed in the choir of the 
Cathedral twice every day, at a quarter before ten in the 
morning, and at a quarter past three in the afternoon. 

Sermons are also preached in St. Paul's by the Dean and 
Canons Besidentiary on Sundays and holidays, and every 
Wednesday and Friday during Lent. 

CKAftOSS VOK TIBirnre THB CATHBDftAX.: ■. d. 

To the Whispering Gallery and the twe ontside Galleries 6 

To the Ball IS 

To the Library, Great Bell, Geometrical Staircase, and 

Model Boom OS 

Clock 9 

Crypt, or Vaults , . . 3 « 

Total n 

No ehat^ is now made tor entrance to the Cathedral. 

There are two annual celelnrations in the Cathedral, oi 
great interest to the stranger: those of '*the Sons of the 
Clergy," and of «'the Chari^ Children of tiie Metropolis 
and its vicinity." The first Meeting is generally in May, 
combined with a grand performance of sacred musie. The 
assembly of the Charity children generally tokes place in 
June, on which occasion the whole circle beneath the 
dome is, by a temporary scaffolding, converted into an 
amphititieatre ; around which are ranged the boys and 
girls, usually about 8,006, which join the singing and 
choruses incidental to the service. To both these festivals 
admission is obtained by tickets, to be had according to 
advertisem^ts inserted in the daily newqntpers. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The early history of this venerable pile we shall not 
attempt in our circumscribed limits. The Abbey, as we 
now see it, was built by Henry III., and his successor 
Edward I. ; enlarged by the abbots of subsequent reigns, 
and completed by Sir Christopher Wren. It is, with the 
exception of the western towers, one of the finest speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture in existence. 

To the architect, the Abbey is a fine study, and the 
general visitor cannot fail to admire the graceful character 
of this *< temple marked with the hand of antiquity, solemn 
as religious awe," — the place of sepulture for the poets 
and philosophers, heroes and kings of England. 

<* When I look upon the tombs of the great (says 
Addison, in his eloquent paper in the Sp/eclator), every 
emotion of envy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out ; when I 
meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, my 
heart melts with compassion ; when I see the tomb of the 
parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for 
those whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings 
lying by those who deposed them, when I consider rival 

I 2 
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wits placed side by side, or the holy men that divided the 
world with their contests and disputes, I reflect with 
sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, 
and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates 
of the tombs, of some that died yesterday, and some six 
hundred years ago, I consider that great day when we 
shall all of us be contemporaries, and make our appear- 
ance together." 




BEKRY YII S. CUAPEI., AMD WEiiTM IKST£R ABBEY — KORTB. 

In viewing the exteiior of the Abbey, the visitor will 
be struck with the magnificent portico les^ding into the 
north cross, which, by some, has been styled the Beaufiful, 
or Solomon's Gate, Above it is a superb stained glass 
window of modern design, admirably executed ; and in the 
south transept is a window of corresponding design and 
richness. 

In the buttress niches are eight figures remaining. 
The one nearest to the west tower is an abbot ; the others 
are figures of kings, who, with the abbots, built the 
church. 

CLoisTEas, Chapter House, &c. — ^The cloisters of 
this foundation remain nearly entire, and contain numerous 
monuments, ancient and modern. The Chapter House is 
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an octagonal building of rare beauty, wbicb has been fitted 
up for the reception of the Crown Records. Among them 
is the celebrated Domeadav Book, compiled in the eleventh 
century ; it is written on vellum, and is in high preservation, 
being as legible as when first transcribed. 

Visitors on entering the Abbey at Poets* Corner 
proceed to the right, where a Verger is in attendance to 
conduct them to view the monuments in the several 
Chapels, in the following order : — 

I.— THE CHAPEL OF ST. BENEDICT. 




1. Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury, (d, 1376). 
Simon Langham, whose recumbent effigy was anciently protected by 

a canopy, was Monk. Prior, and Abbot of Westminster, Bishop of 
Ely, Primate and Chancellor of England, a Cardinal, the Pope's 
Nuncio, &c. 

2. The Countess of Hertford, (d. 1598). 

This fine monument, composed of columns and obelisks, with a re. 
cumbent figure in the attitude of prayer, is twenty-eight feet in 
height. The deceased was wife to the Earl of Hertford, daughter of 
Lord Howard of Effingham, K.G , Lord Privy Seal to Queen Elisa- 
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beth, &c., and sister of the Lord High Admiral Nottingham, tn- 
gaged in the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

3. Dean Goodman, (d. 1601). 

Dr. Gabriel Goodman, was the fifth Dean of Westminster, and filled 
the deanery forty years. 

4. George Sprat, (d. 1683). 

A tablet to the memory of the second son of Bishop Sprat. 

5. Dean Vincent, (d. 1815). 

Under the aiispices of Dr. Yinceat, the restoration of Henry the Vll.'a 
Chapel was commenced in the year 1809. 

6. The Earl of Middlesex, {d. 1645). 

Lyonel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex. On an altar tomb are two re- 
cumbent figures in white marble, representing the first Earl and his 
lady. He was much favoured by King James I., under whom he 
held the office of Lord Treasurer of England, &c. He was im- 
peached and ruined by his relative the Duke of Buckingham. 

7. Dr. Bill, (d, 1561).' 

On a brass plate is the engraved effigy of this divine, who was Dean of 

Westminster. Master of Eton College, Master of Trinity College in 

Cambridge, and Chief Almoner to Queen Elisabeth, &c. 

Close to the gate of entrance to the chapels is the 

.ancient monument of Sebert, King of the East Saxons, 

who died in 616 ; and of his Queen, Athelgoda, who died 

in 615. 

Between this chapel and the next, are the remains of 

a rich monument of mosaic work, erected in memory of 

the children of Henry III. and Edward I. 

On the lefl, before entering the Chapel of St. Edniund, 

is a large stone, once plated with brass, under which lie 

the remains of Sir John Galofre, who died in 1396. 

II.—THE CHAPEL OF ST. EDMUND. 

1. John of Eltham, (d. 1334). 

The second son of Edward II., bom in the parish of Eltham, in Kent, 
died in Scotland, unmarried, at the age of 19. The statue is of 
alabaster, as are also Uie niched statuettes around the base. 

2. The Earl of Stafford, (d, 1762). 

Surrounding the inscription on this handsome monument are the 
ancient honorary badges of the Staffords, who troce their descent 
through ten marriages, from the royal families of France and 
England. 

3. Monck, Bishop of Hereford, (d,l66l). 

This prelate was brother to George Monck, Duke of Albemarle, &c. 

4. The Countess of Stafford, {d. 1719). 

Commemorating Mary, wife of Henry, Earl of Stafford ; ani her son 
who died abroad. 
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CHAPEL OF ST. XDMUVD. 

5. Children of Edward III. 

On a small table monament are tiro alabaster figures of William of 
Windsor and Blanche de la Tour, who died infants. 

6. The Duchess of Suffolk, (rf. 1563). 

Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, was the eldest daughter of the celebrated 
Charles Brandon, by Mary, Queen of France, and daughter of 
Hem y VII. 

7. Francis Holies, (d. 1622). Nicholas Stone, 

Francis Holies, second son of John, Earl of Clare, who died at the age 
of 18, after returning from a campaign in Flanders, is here repre- 
sented as a youth In Grecian armour. 

8. Lady Jane Seymour, (rf. 1560). 
Daughter of the Protector, Edward, Duke of Somerset. 

9. Lady Knollvs, {d, 1568). 

Lady Catherine' Knollys, Chief Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen 
Elizabeth, was also an attendant upon her relative, Anne Boleyn, 
during her imprisonment in the Tower. 

10. Elizabeth Russell. 

Of the Bedford family, said to have died from the prick of a needle in 
the forefinger of her left hand, whence lock-jaw ensued. 

11. Lord Russell, (d, 1584). 

Within a recess, formed by Corinthian columns, lies the recumbent 
efllgy of Lord John Russell, whose daughter's melancholy fate has 
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Just been mentioned. He is represented In his coronation robts, 
with hia deceased infant son at his feet. His lady, Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cook and widow of Sir Thomas Hoby, was 
regarded as the Sappho of her age. Fire of the epitaphs on this 
monument— of which three are in LatlUi one in Greek, and one in 
English—are of her composition. 

12. Sir Bernard Brocas, {d. 1399). 

WiUiin the design of an ancient Gothic chapel is the recumbent effigy 
of a knight in armour, his feet resting on a lion's back, his helmet 
surmounted by a Saracen's head. Sir Bernard was Chamberlain to 
Anne Queen of Richard II. After her death, he adhered to his 
royal master in his misforttmes, and was in consequence beheaded 
on Tower-hill. 

13. Humphrey Bourchier, (d. 1471). 

On a low tomb of grey marble are the traces of a representation, in 
brass, of a knight in armour, his head resting on his helmet, with 
one of his feet on a leopard, and the other on an eagle. Sir Hum- 
phrey Bourchier, son and heir of Lord Bemers, supported Edward 
IV., against the Earl of Warwick, and fell in the battle of Barnet. 

14. Sir Richard Pecksall. 

This knight (who was master of the buckhonnds to Queen Elisabeth) 
appears kneeling with his two wives ; Alianer, daughter of William 
Faulett, Marquis of Winchester, and Alianer, daughter of John 
Cotgrave. Tlie figures of his four daughters, by his fintt wife, are 
sculptured below, and on the bases of the pillars are some Latin 
verses. 

15. The Earl and CounteBS of Shrewsbury. 

Under a richly carved canopy, on a black marble table, supported by 
an alabaster pedestal, lie the sculptured figures of Edward Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and his Countess, Jane, daughter of Cuthbert, 
Baron Ogle. The Earl died in 16 1 7. 

16. William de Valence, {d, 1296). 

The effigy of this nobleman, half-brother of Henry III., and father of 
the celebrated Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, is of oak, and 
was originally covered with thin plates of copper, gilt William de 
Valence was treacherously murdered at Bayonne. 

17. Mary, Countess of Stafford, {d, 1693). 

Thi» lady, lineally descended from the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
mentioned above, and fVom the Barons and Earls of Stafford, was 
wife to Viscount Stafford, who was beheaded on Tower Hill, for 
alleged treason, in 1680. 

18. Eleanor de Bohun, Duchess of Gloucester, {d. 1399). 

On an altar tomb, about two feet from the ground, is the effigy, in 
brass, of this lady, wife of Thomas of Woodstock, youngest son of 
Edward III. ; and, after her'^husband's death, a nun, at Barking, in 
Essex. 

19. Robert de Waldeby, Archbishop of York, {d, 1397). 

On a flat stone in the pavement is an ancient brass, engraved with the 
effigy of this prelate ; who, according to the inscriptions, now nearly 
illegible, when a young man, and an Augustine Monk, attended the 
Black Prince into France. 
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20. Henry Feme, Bishop of Chester, (</. 1662). 

The armorial bearing! of this prelate, in brass, are inlaid in a blue 
marble slab. 

In this Chapel, there is also a grave^stone to the memory of the 
celebrated Edward, Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, who died in 1678. 

To the right on leaving the Chapel, is a fine bust of 
Richard Tufton, third son of Sir John Tufton, Bart., and 
brother of Nicholas Earl of Thanet, {d. 1631). 

III.— THE CHAPEL OF ST. NICHOLAS. 

11 




Lady Cecil, (d. 1591). 
The lady here commemorated was daughter of Lord Cobham, Lady of 
the Bedchamber to Queen Elizabeth, and wife of Sir Robert Cecil, 
son of William Lord Burleigh. She died in childbirth two yean 
after her marriage. 

2. Lady Jane Clifford, (d. 1679). 

This lady, crand-daughter to Edward, Earl of Suffolk, uncle to 
Edward Vl., was the wife of Charles Lord Clifford and Dungarvan. 

3. Lady Beverley, (d. 1812). 

A small tablet, recording the death of Isabella Susannah, wifo of 
Algernon Percy, Earl of Beverley. 

4. The Duchess of Somerset, (d. 1587). 

This beautiful monument, in the design of a temple, preienrct the 
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memorjr of Ann, wife of the Protector, Somerset, brother of Henry 
VII I. 's third wife, Jane Seymour, and uucle to Henry YI. 

5. Sir Humphrey Stanley, (d, 1505). 

In a grey marble slab is inlaid the brats effigy of Sir H. Stanley, one 
of the followers of Henry VJI., who was knighted for hit gallantry 
on the battle of Bosworth Field. 

6. Nicholas Baganal), (d. 1688). 

A pyramid, surmounted by an urn, records the fate of an infant over- 
fayed by his nurse when two months old. 

7. Sir George and Lady Fane, (d. 1618). 

The deceased are represented by two kneeling figures, in alabaster, 
beneath a canopy. 

8. Lord and Lady Carew, (rf. 1470). 

Margaret, Lady Carew, was the daughter of Lord John Dinham, and is 
supposed to have been the mother of Sir Nicholas Carew, beheaded 
in the time of Henry YIII. 

9. Lady Burleigh and her daughter, (d, 1589 — 1588). 
This magnificent monument was raised by the great Lord Burleigh to 

the memory of Mildred his wife, and their daughter Ann, married to 
Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford. Beneath a carved arch, surrounded 
by columns and obelisks, lie the statues of the deceased. The 
kneeling figure of Lady Burleigh's son, Sir Robert Cecil, is at the 
feet, and her three grand- daughters are seen at the head of the 
monument. Lady Burleigh was distinguished by her acquaintance 
with the ancient sacred writers, and by her munificence to the 
church and to the poor. 

10. Dudley, Bishop of Durham, (d, 1483). 

There are traces remaining which denote that this prelate's effigy was 
once inlaid with brass within the Gothic recess. 

11. Lady St. John, (d, 1614). 

Within the same recess is laid the effigy of Lady Catherine St. John. 

12. Anna Sophia Uarley, (d, 1605). 

A pyramidal monument, surmounted by a Tase which contains the 
heart of the deceased, a child two years of age. She was the daughter 
of the Count de Bellomonte, Ambassador from the Court of France. 

13. The Marchioness of Winchester, (</, 1586). 

Tracing her ancestry beyond the Conquest, the Lady WiniAred was 
married, first to 8hr Richard Sackville, and afterwards to John 
Paulet, Marquis of Winchester. The recumbent effigy of the de- 
ceased, in robes and coronet, is of alabaster. In firont of the monu- 
ment is an infant, with kneeling figures of a knight and a lady. 

14. Lady Ross, 

An ancient monument to the daughter of Edward, Earl of Rutland. 

15. The Duchess of Norlhumberlaiid, (d. 1776). N, Bead. 

On the sides of an elegant monument, in white marble, are personifi- 
cations of Faith and Hope ; above, is an urn, on each side a moum- 
I ing figure. A small basso-relievo represents the Duchess, as Libe> 

Irality, in the act of dispensing her bounty. In tliis vault in 1847 
was interred Hugh, second Duke of Northumberland. 
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16. Philippa, Duchess of York, (d, 1433). 

A free stone monument, with the recumbent effigy of the Dachess, who 
was daughter of John, Lord Mohan of Dunstar, and wife of Edward 
Plantagenet, son of Edward III. 

17. Sir George Villiers and his Lady, {d, 1605—1632). 
Nicholas Stone. 

Mary Beaumont, Lady Villiers, created Countess of Buckingham fn 
1618, was the mother of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, stabbed by 
Felton, in the reign of Charles I. The present monument is a \arga 
alcar tomb, in the centre of the Chapel, on which lie two figures. 

Sir Henry Spelman, {d. 1641). Near the door«way, 
on leaving the Chapel of St Nicholas, lie the remains of 
this celebrated antiquary. 

In the aisle facing this Chapel is a bust to the memory 
of Sir Robert Alton, Knt, (d. 1638). 

On the right is a monument to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Ingram, Knt., (d. 1671). 

IV.—THE CHAPEL OF HENRY VII. 

South Aisle. — 1. Lady Mar&^aret Douglas, (d, 1577). 

A handsome monument, on which lies a splendid effigy of Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, daughter of Margaret, Queen of Scots, by the Earl of 
Angus. This lady, great-grand-daughter to Edward 1 v., and niece 
to Henry VIII., was married, first to Thomas Howard, son of the 
Duke of Norfolk; and subsequently to Mathew, Earl of Lenox, by 
whom she had Lord Damley, father of James I., by Mary Queen of 
Scots. Of her eight children kneeling around the tomb, James is 
the foremost. 

2. Mary Queen of Scots, (d. 1587). C. Care. 

This magnificent monument was raised by James I., to the memory of 
his mother. The recumbent figure of Uie Queen is much admired. 
S, Margaret, Countess of Richmond, (d. 1509). 
The effigy of the mother of Henry VII. The face and hands are 
thought to have been cast firom moulds made after her decease. 

4. Lady Walpole, (rf. 1737). Falottg. 

This monument is to the memory of Catherine, Lady Walpole, first 
wife of Sir Robert Walpole. afterwards Earl of Oxford, by her 
youngest son, the celebrated Horace Walpole. 

5. General Monk, (d. 1670). Scheemakers. 

This monument commemorates General Monk and his son Christopher, 
both Dukes of Albemarle ; also Elizabeth, Duchess Dowager of 
Albemarle, relict of Christopher. 

At the end of the south aisle is the Royal Vault, in 
which are deposited the remains of Charles II., {d. 1685) ; 
WUliam 111., {d. 1702); Queen Mary, (d. 1694); Queen 
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Anne, (d, 1714) ; and her consort, Prince George of 
Denmark, (d. 1708). 

The Nave. — The entrance gates to the nave are of 
brass, gilt, and skilfully wrought into various devices. The 
roof is also of most elaborate design. Here are installed 
the Knights of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 
In their stalls (No. 1), are brass plates of their armorial 
bearings, &c. ; and over them hang their banners, swords, 
and helmets. Beneath are seats for the Esquires, (each 
Knight having three). The little shelving stool, which the 
seat of each stall forms when turned up, is called a miserere. 
Resting^ on these stools, the monks and canons of the 
Romisn church were accustomed to rest themselves 
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from long standing. They were, however, so con- 
structed, that, in the event of heing overcome hy sleep, 
the person fell, and was thrown forward into the choir. 

2. Centrally, between the stalls of the Knights, is the 
royal vault, in which lie the remains of King George II., 
and his Queen, Caroline — Frederick Prince of Wales and 
his wife — two Dukes of Cumberland — a Duke of York — 
Prince Frederick William — and the Princesses Amelia, 
Caroline, Elizabeth, Louisa, and Anne. The two infant 
Princes of George III., Alfred and Octavius, were also 
buried here ; but afterwards were removed to the new royal 
vault at Windsor, in 1820. 

3. Henry VII. and his Queen, (d. 1509—1502.) Torrigiano. 
This magnificent monument is Justly admired, no less for the exceeding 

beauty of its workmanship than for its antiquity. It standi in the 
body of the chapel, inclosed in a chantry of brass, admirably designed 
and executed, and ornamented with statues of saints. Within on a 
tomb of black marble, repose the effigies of the royal pair In their 
robes of state. The monument is enriched by a multitude of 
allegorical devices. 

At the head of the chantry rest the remains of Edward 
VI., who died in 1552. 

4. The Duke and Duchess of Richmond,' (rf. 1623—1639). 
A monument of cast brass, on which are seen the effigies of Lodovick 

Stuart, Duke of Richmond, son of £sme, Duke of I^nnox, in Scotland, 
and his Duchess. They arc represented lying on a marble table, under 
a curiously wrought canopy, supported by the figures of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity; and surmounted by^ Fame resting, about to take fli^^t. 

5. The Duke of Richmond and Lennox, (d. 1661). 

A pyramidal shaft of black marble, surmounted by an urn containing 
the heart of Esme Stuart, the last Duke of Richmond and Lennox. 

6. The Duke of Montpensier, (d, 1807). Westmacott, B.A. 
A recumbent figure, with ducal coronet and robes, represents Anthony 

Philip, Duke of Montpensier, brother to Louis Philippe, King of th« 
French, by whom the monument was erected. 

7. Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, {d. 1720). Scheemakers. 
On an altar tomb reclines the Duke*s effigy, in Roman costume ; his 

Duchess, Catherine, natural daughter of the Duke of York, after^ 
wards James II., are weeping at his feet. This nobleman was th« 
friend of Dryden, and of rope. 

8. George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, (d. 1628). 

Of an antique character, this monument presents various allegorical 
figures in brass, gilt ; the chief of which are Mars, with his head 
crouched, and Neptune, with his trident reversed. These figuret 
support the tomb on which lies 'the effigy of the great fisvourite of 
James I., who fell by the hands of the assassin, Felton, at Portsmouth. 
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North Aisle. — Montague, Lord Halifax, (d, 1715). 
A pynunldal monument to Charles Montague, Ewl of Halifax, the 
friend of AddUon, Congreye, ftc. 

In front of this memorial rest the ashes of Addison, 
(d, 1719), but without a stone to mark the spot. 

2. Saville, Lord Halifax. (</. 1695). 

This nobleman, Viscount, Earl, and Marquis of Halifax, held office in 
the reigns of Charles II., James II., and Wilham III. 

3. Queen Elizabeth, (d. 1602). Maximilian Powtran. 
This lofty and magnificent monument was erected by King James I. 

in 1604. 

Queen Mary, {d. 1558), 
The predecessor of Elizabeth, was also interred here. 

4. The Princess Sopliia, {d, 1606). 

This monument representing a child in a cradle, commemorates the 
fourth daughter ^f James 1 ., who died when tliree days old. 

5. The Princess Mary, (d, 1607). 

A small tomb, with the figure of a child, the third daughter of James 
who died at the age of two years. 

6. Edward V., and his brother Richard, (rf. 1474). 

King Charles II. erected this sarcophagus, which is supposed to contain 

the bones of Edward V., and his brother, stated to have been 

murdered in the Tower, by order of their uncle Richard III. 

Under the monument of the Princess Mary, is a vault 

containing the remains of James L, {d. 1626), his Queen 

Anne, daughter of Frederick II., King of Denmark, 

(d. 1618), and their son, Henry, Prince of Wales, {d, 1612), 

v.— THE CHAPEL OF ST. PAUL. 

1. Sir Henry Belasyse, (rf. 1717). Scheemakers. 

A pyramldaf monument. Lieut-Gen. Sir H. B. was Governor of 
Galway and of Berwick, in the reign of William III. 

2. Lieut-Col. Macleod, {d, 1812). NoUekens. 

A tablet commemorates this officer, who fell in the siege of Badajoz. 

3. Sir John and Lady Puckering, {d, 1596). 
Recumbent figures of the deceased, in alabaster; their children kneel- 
ing. Sir John Puckeling was Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in the 
reign of Elisabeth. 

4. Sir James and Lady Fullerton. 

Recumbent alabaster figures. Sir J. P. was Pirst Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to Charles I. The punning inscription is amusing. 

5. Sir. Thos. Bromley, (d, 1587). 

' The effigy of the deceased. Privy (Qonnsellor, &c., to Queen Elisabeth, 
is recumbent, the hands in th4 attitude of prayer ; his eight children 
kneeling at the base. 

J 2 
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6. Dudley Carlelon, Viscount Dorchester, {d. 1631). Stone. 

The effigy of the deceased is reclining between two Ionic pillars. 

. Frances, Countess of Sussex, (d. 1589). 

A monument of Corinthian columns and obelisks, with a recumbent 
figure of the deceased, wife of Thomas Ratcliff, Earl of Sussex, and 
daughter of Sir Wm. Sidney, of Penshurst. The Countess instituted 
a divinity lecture in St. Peter's College, and gave £5,000 towards the 
building of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

8. Lord and Lady Cottington, (d. 1652 — 1633). 

A remarkable and elevated monument. On a table below appQars the 
effigy of Lord C. (who was a statesman of note in the reigns of 
Charles I. and II.) resting on his left arm. Over a satyr's head is 
the inscription. On the top of the monument is a circular frame of 
brass, gilt, inclosing the bust of the lady. 

9. Lord Bourcliier. 

An ancient, and once gorgeous monument to the memory of Lewis 
Robert, or Robsart, Lord Bourchier, K. 6., K. O , Btandard-bearer 
to Henry V. in the battle of Agincourt. His wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Bartholomew Boiurchier, was .thought to be related to Chaucer 
the poet. 

10. James Watt, (d. 1819). Sir F. Chantrey, R.A. 

The colossal figure of Watt, immortalized by his improvements of the 
steam-engine, appears seated on^nn oblong pedestal, with compasses, 
and forming plans. The inscription is firom the pen of Lord 
Brougham. 
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11. Sir Giles and Lady Daubeny, {d, 1507—1500). 

A table znonument, with the effigies of Sir Giles Daubeny, created 
Lord Daubeny, and Elisabeth his wife. He was Lord Lieutenant of 
Calais, and held otlier offices of high importance in the reign of 
Henry VI L 

On leaving this cbapel, opposite the entrance, is a 
monument to 

Lady Eland, (d. 1694).. Nordand, 
Estiier de la Tour de Ctouvernet, the Lord Eland's lady, is finely 
represented in relief on her death-bed, a weeping figure bending 
over her. 

Proceeding to the right : 
Mrs. Ker, (rf. 1694). 
A monument, between the memorials of Henry III. and Queen 
Eleanor, records the memory of Christian, wife of William Ker, £sq.< 
and daughter of Sir William Scott, Bart. 
The Earl of Bath, (d, 1764). Wilton, B.J, 
This monument, to the memory of William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, was 
raised by the brother of the deceased. 
Admiral Holmes, (d. 1761). miton, B.J. 
Charles Holmes, Esq., Rear Admiral of the White, was, at the time of 
his death, Commander of the Fleet at Jamaica. 

VI.—THE CHAPEL OF ST. EDWARD. 

Entering this Chapel by a small and narrow staircase^ 
irom the ambulatory, the first object attracting the notice 
of the visitor is the ancient and venerable shrine of 

1. St Edward the Confessor, standing in the centre, 
(J. 10G6). 

This shrine was erected by Henry III. ou the canonisation of Edward, 
England's last sovereign of the Saxon race, by Pope Alexander III. 
in 1269. The Jewels belonging to the shrine, &c., were talued at 
£2,567 it. %d. Once the glory of England, it is now neglected^ de* 
faced, and despoiled of its beauty. 

2. Henry III., {d. 1272). 

An ancient monument of admirable material and workmanship. The 
panels are of polished porphyry, the surrounding mosaic work of 
gold and scarlet ; the effigy of the deceased monarch is exquisitely 
wrought in brass. 

3. Elizabeth Tudor, (d. 1495). 

A small monument commemorating the second daughter of Henry 
VII., who died at the age of three years. 

4. Queen Eleanor, (d. 1291). I'orellL 

The body of Eleanor, Edward th^ First's queen, is Intererd below; her 
heart is in the choir of the Friars Predicants, in London. On this 
altar>tomb lies the delicately- executed effigy of the deceased. Th* 
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arms of Castile and Leon, quarterly, and those of Ponthieu, adorn 
the sides of the monument. 
Henry V., (d. 1422). 
This magnificent tomb is of great architectural beauty; on each side 
are large figures guarding as it were the stairs leading to the chantry 
above, which contains a saddle, helmet, and sliield, supposed to 
have been used by Henry at the battle of Agincourt. 

6. Queen Pliilippa, {d. 1369). 

Resting on the tomb, is an efilgy, in alabaster, of Edward III.'s Queen. 
This costly memorial was formerly surrounded by thirty brasen 
statues of kings, princes, &c., relatives of tlie deceased. 

7. Tlioipas of Woodstock, (d. 1397). 

Beneath a large slab, once plated with brass, lie the remains of thia 
nobleman, the youngest son of Edward II. who was murdered by 
order of his nephew, Richard II. 

8. Edward III., (d,l377). 

On this tomb, covered with a Gothic canopy, lies the efiBgy of the de- 
ceased. At the head, are the shield and sword which were carried 
before the King in France. The sword, seven feet in length, weighs 
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about eighteen pounds. This monument, like that of Queen PhUippa, 
was formerly surrounded with statues. 

9. Margaret of York, (d. 1472). 

A small tomb preserving the remains of Margaret of Yoric, daughter of 
Edward IV., who died at the age of nine months. 

10. Richard ll. and his Queen, (d. 1399—1394). 

Over this tomb is a canopy of wood, remarkable for the painting of the 
Virgin Mary and our Saviour. Richard's Queen, Anne, was 
daughter of Charles IV. and sister of Wenceslaui, Empetorand King 
of Bohemia. 

11. The Coronation Chairs. 

The more ancient of the two was brought from Scotland, with the re- 
galia, by Edward I., in 1*297, after he had defeated Baliol, King of 
Scots, in a succession of battles : it was a royal offering at the shrine 
of St* Ekiward ; and the stone under the seat is reputed to have been 
Jacob's pillow. The other chair was made for Mary, Queen of Wil- 
liam III. At the coronation of our Sovereigns, one or both of these 
chairs are covered with cloth of gold, and placed in ih>nt of the 
altar behind which they are usually kept. 

12. The Screen. 

Along the friece of the screen which divides St. Edward's Chapel fh>m 
the choir and the altar, are numerous legendary sculptures in basso* 
relievo, relating to the history of the Confessor. 

13. Edward I., (d. 1307). 

A large plain altar tomb, composed of five slabs of grey marble, and 
containing the remains of one of England's most glorious sovereigns. 
It was opened in 1774, when the body, measuring feet 2 inches, was 
found quito perfect. 

14. John de Waltham, (d. 1395). 

A large gprey slab, inlaid with the brass efiBgy of John de Waltham, 
twenty-sixth Bishop of Salisbury, Master of the Rolls, Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, Lord High Treasurer of England. See. 
Before entering the next chapel will be seen. 
Lady Crewe, (d, 1630). 
A monument commemorating Jane, daughter of Sir Johi^ Pulteaey, 
and wife of Sir Ciippesby Crewe. 
Miss Crewe, (rf. 1621). 
To the memory of Juliana, only daughter of Sir Randolph Crewe, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 
The Bishop of Londonderry, (d. 1708). 
The monument of the Right Rev. Dr. Barnard, Lord Bishop of Lon* 
donderry. 

VII.— THE CHAPEL OF ST. ERASMUS. 

1. Sir Thomas Vaughan. 

An ancient monument, commemorating the Treasurer of Edward IV. 

2. Colonel Popham, (d. 1651). 

WUhia a tent are seen the alabaster efiigies of Colonel Edward Pop- 
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ham, an officer in CromweH'a army, and hU wife. 
Wai effaced at tlie Restoration. 



The inscriptioa 



3. Thomas Carey, {d, 1648). 
A tablet commemorating a son of the Earl of Monmouth. He was 

Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Charles I., and died of grief, at 
the age of thirty-three, for the loss of his royal master. 

4. Hugh and Mary de Bohun. 

A tomb-stone to the memory of Edward the First's grandchildren. 

5. Lord Hunsdon, (d. 1596). 

The elaborately wrought monument of Henry Carey, Lord Hausdoo^ 
first cousin to Queen Elisabeth. 

6. Elizabeth, Countess of Mexborough, (d, 1821). 

A tablet, erected by John, Earl of Mexborough, to the memory of his lady. 

7. William de Colchester, (i/. 1420). 

The stone altar tomb of one of the abbots of Westminster, with the 
effigy of the deceased in his robes ; the head supported by an angel, 
the feet by a lamb. 

8. Bishop Ruthall, (d. 1524). 

A recumbent figure in freestone represents Thomas Ruthall, Secretary 
of State, Privy Counsellor, Ambassador, and Bishop of Durham. 

9. Abbot Fascet, (d. 1500). 

The ancient monument of George Fascet, another of the abbots of 
Westminster. 

10. Bishop Millyng, (d, 1492). 

The stone coffin of Thomas Millyng, Abbot of Westminster and Bishop 
of Hereford, stands as the table of Abbot Fascet's tomb. 
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11. Mary Kendall, (d. 1710). 

A handsome monameut, commemorating the daughter of Thomas 
Kendall, Esq., of Killiyork, in Cornwall. In a recess appears the 
kneeling figure of a lady clasping her hands in a paroxysm of agouy . 

12. The Earl of Exeter and his Countesses, {d. 1622^ 
1608—1663). 

The large tomb of Cecil, Earl of Exeter, and hit two Countesses, 
Dorothy Nevil, daughter of Lord Latimer, and Frances Bridget, of 
the family of Chandos. The yacant- space on the Earl's left hand is 
said to have been intended for the effigy of the latter ; which, how- 
ever, the lady expressly ordered, by her will, should not be so 
placed. 

VIII.— THE CHAPEL OF ABBOT ISLIP, OTHER- 
WISE OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

1. Abbot Islip, (d. 1510). 

' Islip, patronised by Henry VII., was employed by him to decorate his 
new chapel, and to repair and beautify the whole abbey. The 
Abbot's tomb, in the centre of the Chapel, was dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist. It was originally supported by four small pillars of 
brass; but they were destroyed in the time of Cromwell; and all 
that now remains is a plain marble slab. 

2. Sir Christopher Hatton, (d. 1619). 

The effigies of a knight in armour and a lady in deep mourning, repre- 
sent Sir C. Hatton and his wife Alice, the daughter of Thomas 
Fenshaw, Esq. 

TOMBS IN THE AMBULATORY. 

A. Edward Crouchback. 

An ancient monument to Edmund Crouchback, fourth son of Henry 
III., the Prince from whom the House of Lancaster claimed their 
right to the crown. On the base of the monument are the remains 
of ten armed knights, supposed to represent Edmund and his brother, 
four earls, and four knights, accoutred for an expedition to the Holy 
Land. 

B. Aymer de Valence (d. 1324). 

An ancient monument to the memory of the second and last Earl of 
Pembroke, of the Valence family. 

C. Field-Marshal Lord Ligonier, (d, 1770). Moore. 

The profile of his Lordship is considered a striking likeness. The 
medallions of Queen Anne, George I., II., and III., are those of the 
Sovereigns under whom the Field-Marshal served. History holds 
forth a scroll, on which is inscribed a list of his battles. 

D. General Wolfe, (rf. 1759). Wilton, B.J. 

This fine monument represents the death of the hero, who fell in the 
m<nnent of victory in an expedition against Quebec. Wolfe appears 
in the last agouy, his hand closing the death-woundinhis breast, 
and falling into the arms of a grenadier ; who, with one hand en- 
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10. Thomas Young, M.D., (d, 1829). 

A toblet to the memory of the learned Dr. Young, noted for his 
lUu»trfttion« of EgypUan hieroglyphics. 

11. Susannah Davidson, {d, 1767). Hayward. 

A neat mural monument commemorating Susannah Jane, only 
daughter of William Dayidson, of Rotterdam, merchant. 

12. Matthew Baillie, M.D., {d. 1823). Chantrey, R.A. 
The bust of Dr. Baillie, an eminent physician, and brother of Joanna 

Baillie, was placed here by his professional associates. 

13. Tliomas Telford, (d. 1834). Baily, B.A. 

A colossal figure in honour of the architect of the Menai Bridge, &c., 
who, from the most humble condition, raised himself by his great 
talenU to be one of the greatest Civil Engineers of tlie age. 

14. The Countess and Earl of Kerry, {d, 1799—1818). 

Buckham, 

A marble tomb, with a tablet above, decorated with a coronet and 
drapery, to the memory of Anastatia, Countess of K^ry, and that of 
her husband, Francis Thomas, Earl of Kerry. 

15. Admiral Totty, (rf. 1802). Bacon, jm, 

A mural monument, representing a ship at sea, to the memory of 
Thomas Totty, Rear Admiral, R.N. 

16. The Earl of Mountrath, (</. 1771). WiUon. 

To the memory of Algernon, Earl of Mountrath, and Diana, his 
Countess, by whom the monument was raised. The Countess is 
seen ascending into Paradise to rejoin her husband, a 8«at being 
vacant for her reception 1 

17. Admiral Kempenfelt, (d, 1782). Bacon, B.A. 

A marble column to Richard Kempenfelt, Rear Admiral of the Blue, 
who perished in the Royal George, off Spithead. 

18. Lieutenants Forbes, (rf. 1791 — 1799). Bacon, R.J, 
A mural monument to the memory of two brothers, Benjamin John, 

and Richard Gordon Forbes, who fell in the cause of their country. 
A delicate female figure, representing the mother of the deceased, 
is mourning, near two urns, and holding a scroll, on which are 
inscribed " I shall go to them, but they shall not return te me." 

19. General Stuart, (d, 1801). NoUekens, B.J, 

A mural monument, with a medallion of the deceased, to Sir Charles 
Stuart, K.B., fourth son of the Earl of Bute. 

20. General Villettes, {d. 1808). NoUekens, R.J, 

A tablet to the memory of LieuL-Gen. William Anne Villettes, second 
son of Arthur Villettes, Esq., Minister Plenipotentiary at Turin, &c. 

THE NORTH TRANSEFf. 

1. Charles James Fox, (d. 1806). Westmacott, R.J, 
The stateman is expiring in the arms of Liberty: Peace, with her 

emblems before him, and an African kneeling at his feet. 

2. S.r (Gilbert Lort (d, 1697). RoubiUac, 

A handsome monument, enriched with cherubim and armorial bear- 
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ings commemorating Sir Gilbert Lort, Bart, of Stackpoole, in 
Pembrokeshire. 

3. Admiral Sir Peter Warren, (1752). Roubiliac. 

A magnificent monument of white marble, the back ground formed by 
a large national flag. In front is Hercules placing the bust of the 
deceased on its pedestal, whilst Navigation is waiting to crown it 
with laurel. Amongst the emblems are a cannon, an anchor, and a 
cornucopia. 

4. Admiral Storr, (d, 1783). Tiller. 

A small but pleasing monument composed of a bust and naval orna- 
ments, to the memory of Rear Admiral John Storr, of HiUtown, 
Yorkshire. 

5. Mrs. Vincent, (d. 1807). Gayfere. 

A tablet, to the memory of Hannah, wife of Dr. Vincent, Dean of 
Westminster, by whom it was erected. 

6. Grace Scott, (d, 1645). 

A neat little tablet, with a quaint epitaph, in memory of Grace, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Mauleverer, Bart., and wife of Colonel Thomas 
Scott, M.P. 




THE NORTH TRAKSEPT, 



7. Clement Saunders, {d, 1695). 

A small tablet commemorating Mr. Saunders, carver in ordinary to 
Charles II., James II., and William III. 

8. Sir John Malcolm, (d, 1833). Chantrey, KA, 

A fine statue, in full uniform, on a pedestal,, in memory of Major 
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General Sir Johm Malcolm, Goyemor of Bombay, author of the 
History of Persia, &c. 

9. The Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, {d. 1676 — ^1673). 
A costly monument of architectural character to William Cayendish, 

Duke of Newcastle, and his Duchess, Margaret Lucas, sister of 
Lord Lucas, of Colchester. Beneath a rich canopy of state, are the 
effigies of the deceased. 

10. Rt. Hon. George Canning, {d, 1827). Chantrey, R,A. 
A colossal marble portrait-statue of the Bight Hon. George Canning, 

in the act of addressing a public assembly. 

11. Holies, Duke of Newcastle, (d, 1711). Bird, 

A C08tly and magnificent architectural monument, to John Holies, 
Duke of Newcastle, of the families of Vere, Cayendish, and Holies. 
The chief figure represents the deceased with a General's baton in 
his right hand, and a ducal coronet in his left. On one side appears 
a statue of Sincerity, on the other a statue of Wisdom. • 

12. Admiral Vernon, {d, 1757). Bysbrach, 

Erected by Francis Lord Orwell to the memory of his uncle. Admiral 
Vernon, who, in the war of 1739, with Spain, took the Fort of Porto 
Bello with six ships, and otherwise distinguished himself. The 
monument, enriched with naval trophies, bears a bust of the 
Admiral, which Fame is crowning with laurel. 

13. Sir Charles Wager, (rf. 1743). Scheemakers. 

A handsome monument to the memory of Sir Charles Wager, Knt., 
Admiral of the White, First Commissioner of the Admiralty, be. 
On the base is^a representation, in relief, of the destruction and 
capture of the '^Spanish galleons, in 1708. The chief figure of the 
monument is Fame, bearing a portrait of the deceased, supporting 
an infant Hercules. Arotmd are nayal trophies, instruments of war, 
navigation, &c. 

14. The Earl of Chatham, (d, 1778). Bacon, R,A. 

To the memory of the Right Hon. William Pitt, first Earl of Chat- 
ham. The deceased is represented by a commanding figure, in 
Parliamentary robes, leaning forward, with the right aim extended 
in the graceful attitude of an orator. Below are personifications of 
Prudence and Fortitude, Britannia, Earth, and Ocean. 

15. Captains Lord Robert Manners, Bayne, and Blair, 
{d, 1782). Nollekens, B,J, 

Erected at a national cost of £4000 ; this sumptuous monument com- 
memorates three gallant officers who fell in Rodney's signal victory 
of 1782. On a richly decorated rostral column. Genius has sus- 
pended medallion portraits of the deceased. Neptune, on his 
soH-horse, pointi to them as bright exemplars ; Britannia, with her 
Lion, supports a shield bearing the 'royal arms j while Fame sur- 
mounting the column is in attendance with her accustomed laurel 
wreath. 

In front of the two last mentioned memorials, lie 
the remains of Pitt, Fox, Lord Londonderry, Canning, 
Grattan, Wilberfovce, and Lord Colchester. 
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16. Lord Mansfield, (d. 1793). Flaxman. 

An exquisitely designed and finely executed monument to William 
Murray, Earl of Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King's Bench, &c. His lordship appears on a seat of judgment ; 
on his left hand, Wisdom opens the Book of Law ; on his right. 
Justice holds the Balance. Between Justice and Wisdom is a 
trophy composed of the Earl's armorial bearings, and various 
emblematic devices. On the back of the chahr, within a laurel 
crown, is the earl's motto — Vni JSquus Virtuti, — Equal to Virtue 
only. Beneath, is a figure of a criminal youth, by Wisdom delivered 
up to Justice. On each side of Death is a funeral altar, surmounted 
by a fir-apple. 

17. Kemble, {d. 1823). Flaxman, R,A, and Hinchliff, 

A Statue of John Philip Kemble, the tragedian, as Cato. 

18. Mrs. Warren, (rf. 1816). Sir R, Weatmacott, R.A. 
To the memory of Elizabeth, widow of John Warren, D.D., Bishop of 

Bangor. On a square pedestal is finelgr represented a houseless 
wanderer, with an infant in her arms. 

19. Sir Eyre Coote, (d. 1783). Banks, R.A. 

To the memory of Sir Eyre Coote, K.B., Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Forces in India, who, in 1760 and 1761, expelled the French 
from the coast of CoromandaL Victory is decorating a trophy with 
a portrait of the hero. The figure of a Mahratta captive, weeping 
beside a trophy of Persian armour, represents a province subdued. 
The contents of his inverted cornucopia are falling into the shield of 
Britannia. The elephant on the sarcophagus indicate India, the 
field of action. 

20. Sir Henry Blackwood, (d. 1832). Behnes, 
Commemorating Vice-Admiral the Hon. bir H. Blackwood, Bart., 

K.C.B., G.C.H. 

21. Warren Hastings, {d. 1818). Bacon, jun. 

Over an inscription to the memory of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings, 
Governor General of India, &c., is a bust of the deceased— an 
excellent likeness. 

22. Francis Horner, (d. 1817). Chantrey, R.A, 

A finely-executed statue, and a striking likeness of the deceased. 

23. General Hope, (d. 1789). Bacon, R.A. 

A mural monument to the memory of General Hope, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Quebec. An Indian woman, kneeling on the pedestal, 
and bending over a sarcophagus, ia mourning the loss of the deceased 
as a benefactor. The memorial is ornamented by a variety of em* 
blematical devices. 

24. Jonas Han way, {d. 1786). Moore. 

On a sarcophagus, the Marine Society (to which, as well as to the 
Foundling, the Magdalen, &c., Mr. Hanway was a generous bene- 
factor), is emblematically represented in bas-relief. Above, on a 
pyramid, appears a medallion portrait of the deceased. The pyramid 
IB surrounded by a lamp, emblematic of perpetual light. 

25. Sir Clifton Wintringham, {d. 1794). Banks, R.A. 
To the memory of Sir Clifton Wintringham, Bart., M.D., who is repre- 
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sented yisiting a sick and distressed family. Underneath is the 
figure of his lady bewailing her loss. 

26. Major-GeneralManningliam, (rf. 1809). Bacon, R. A, 
A mural monument to the memory of Major.General Coote Man- 

ningham, who fell in the battle of Corunna. 

27. Lord Halifax, [d, 1771). Bacon, R,A. 

A stately monument in commemoration of George Montague Dank, 
Earl of Halifax, a popular statesman in the reigns of George II. and 
IIL The bust of his Ixirdship, said to be a good likeness, is sup- 
ported by two figures ; one, supposed to be Truth, holding a mirror, 
and trampling on Falsehood \ the other, presenting the insignia of 
the Garter. 

28. Admiral Watson, {d, 1757). Scheemalcers, 

A magnificent monument to the memory of Vice- Admiral Charles 
Watson, naval Commander-in-Chief in India. Within a colonnade 
of palm trees, is the statue of the deceased, in a Roman toga, holding 
a palm- branch in the right hand, and receiving an address from the 
prostrate Genius of Calcutta; the Admiral having retaken that city 
from the Nabob, and released the survivors from the Black Hole. 
Opposite, is the figure, in chains, of a native of Chandemagore, a 
place also taken by Admiral Watson. 

29. Sir William Sanderson, {d, 1676). 

A small tablet surmounted by a bust of the deceased, preserves the 
memory of Sir William Sanderson, Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to Charles I.* and author of the Lives of Mary Queen of Scots, 
James I., and Charles I. 

30. General Guest, {d, 1745). W, Taylor. 

A base and pyramid of beautiful Egyptian porphyry, with fine bust 
and enrichments. This monument perpetuates the memory of Li«u- 
tcnant-General Joshua Guest, distinguished by his defence of 
Edinburgh Castle, against the Rebels in 1 745. 

31. Sir John Balchen, {d, 1744). Scheemakers, 

A fine monument to the memory of Admiral Sir John Balchen, who 
perished in the Victory, with nearly 1,000 souls on board, in a storm 
in the Channel. The design in relief— a ship, past hope, in a driving 
gale — is, with its admirably wrought accessories, greatly admired. 

32. Bishop of Bangor, (rf. 1800). Westmacott, jun. 

To the memory of John Warren, D.D., Bishop of Bangor. Religion, 
in a mournful attitude, holds a cross, and is leaning against a rock 
on which is the inscription. Opposite, is an angel, pointing to the 
cross as the emblem of salvation. 

33. Lord Aubrey Beaiiclerk, (d. 1740). Scheemalcers, 

A naval monument, with arms, tropliies, &e., to the memory of Captain 
Lord Aubrey Beauclerk, youngest son of Charles, Duke of St.' 
Alban*s. His lordship was killed by having both his legs shot ofiT, 
whilst cannonading the Castle Bucca China, in the Carthagena ex- 
pedition, under Admiral Vernon. In an oval niche, on a pyramid of 
dove-coloured marble, is a beautiful bust of the deceased. 

34. General Kirk, {d. 1741). Scheemak^rs. 
Commemoruting Lteutenant-General Percy Kirk, son of an officer 

bearing the same name and rank, by the Lauy Mary, daughter of 
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OeoTge Howard, Earl of Suffolk. On each side of the bust of the 
deceased is a winged seraph : one, resting ou a ball, with a torch 
reversed, in his left baud ; the other, with an inverted dagger in his 
right hand, and in his left a helmet. 

35. Sir Richard Kane, (d, 1736). Rysbrach. 

On a handsome pedestal is a carious host of the deceased in white 
marble. Sir R. Kane was Governor of Minorca, in Uie reign of 
George II. 

36. Samuel Bradford, Bishop of Rochester, (d. 1731). 

A plain table monument, on which is an inscription surmounted by 
the arms and other insignia of the departed prelate. 

37. Boulter, Bishop of Bristol, &c., (d, 1742). Cheere. 

A highly^nished monument, with his bust and the insignia of his digni- 
ties, to Dr. Hugh Boulter, Bishop of Bristol, and Archbishop of 
Armagh. He was the friend and patron of Ambrose Philips, the poet. 

38. Sir Thomas Hesketh (d. 1605). 

A fine but mutilated old monument to the memory of Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, and of Julian his wife. Sir Thomas was Attorney of the 
Court of Wards and Liveries, in the reign of Elisabeth. Beneath a 
canopy Is the reclining efSgy of the deceased; below, upon the base, 
originally, was a -lady kneeling. 

39. Dame Mary James, (d. 1677). 

An urn, crowned with a Yiscounf s coronet, to the memory of Mary, 
the wife of Sir John James, and daughter oi Sir Kobert Kiliigrew, 
Vice Chamberlain to the Queen of Charles I. 

THE NORTH AISLE. 

NoTS.— The monuments described in the aisles are given according 
as they will appear to the visitors between the pillars, which are num- 
bered 1, 2, See, on the annexed plan. 

1 Philip de Saumarez, (d. 1 747). Cheere, 

The monument of a naval officer who served under Anson and Hawke. 
Dr. Bumey, (d. 1814). 
A tablet to the memory of Charles Bumey, Doctor of Music, F.R.S., 
and father of the author of " Evelina," See, 
Dr. Croft, (d. 1727). 
To the memory of William Croft, Doctor of Music, organist to West- 
minster Abbey, Sec. Ou the pedestal is an organ in basso-relievo, 
and on the top a bust of the deceased. 

Dr. Blow, {d. 1708). 
A monument perpetuating the memory of John Blow, Doctor of Music, 
organist to Westminster Abbey, the Chapel Royal, &o. In the lower 
compartment, is a canon, in four parts, set to music ; with enrich- 
ments of cherubim and flowers. Dr. Blow was pupil of Gibbons, 
and master of the celebrated Purcell. 
Opposite 

Dr. Arnold, (d. 1802). 

A monument, with the device of a sickle cutting a lyre, to the memory of 
Samuel Arnold, Doctor of Music, organist to the Abbey, and a well- 
known composer. 
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PLAN OF THE NORTH AND 
SOUTH AISLES. 




Dr. Chamberlen, (d. 

1728). Scheemakers 

and Delvaux, 
A monument to Hugh Cham- 
berlen, M.D. and F.R.S., 
composed of a recum- 
bent figure on a tomb- 
stone; Fame, with a trum- 
pet in one hand and a 
wreath in the other; with 
figures of weeping che- 
rubim, as emblems of phy- 
sic, longevity, &c. 
2. Admiral West, {d. 

1757). /. W. 

A monument, with a long 
and interesting inscrip- 
tion, to the memory of 
Temple West, Vice-Ad- 
miral of the White, &c. 

Richard Le Neve, {d. 
1673). 
Monument to anavalofBcer, 
who was killed in an en- 

fagement with the Dutch, 
'he design, surmounted 
by the heraldic bearings 
of the deceased, instru- 
ments of war, &c. 
Sir Edmund and Lady 
Prideaux,(rf. 1728— 
1741). Cheere, 

To the memory of Sir Ed- 
mund Prideaux, of Ne- 
therton, Devon, and Ann, 
his wife. 

Sir G. L. Staunton, 
{d. 1801). Chantrey, 
R,A. 

Commemorating Sir George 
Leonard Staunton, Bart, 
distinguished by his di- 
plomatic services in va- 
rious parts of the globe; 
especially in the treaty 
withTippooSaib, in 1784. 
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At one end of the monument, Sir Oeorge appears in the act of 
expounding the law to a native of India. 

Tlie Rev. E. L. Sutton, {d. 1834). Chantrey, K4. 

To the memory of the Rev. Evelyn Levett Sutton, M.A., Prebendary 
of Westminster. A female, reposing her head on books of divinity, 
is represented in front of the pedestaL 
Opposite to the above, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, {d. 1826). Chantrey, R,A. 
In commemoration of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, L.L.D., F.R.S., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Java, &c. The figure of the deceased is 
seated on a handsome moulded pedestal, in the attitude of con- 
templation. 
Lord De Courcy, (rf. 1719). 
Almericus. Lord de Courcy, Baron of Kinsale, &c., a nobleman greatly 
favoured by Charles IL, and James II., descended from the famous 
John de Courcy, Earl of Ulster, who, in the reign of King John, ob- 
tained for himself and his heirs the extraordinary privilege of remain- 
ing covered in the royal presence. The deceased is reposing beneath 
a canopy richly ornamented and gilt 
Waiiam Wilberforce, (rf. 1833). Joseph. 
A sitting statue, in marble, of the great pleader for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. 
Dr. Purcell, (d. 1697>. 
A small tablet to the memory of Henry Purcell, Doctor of Music, one 
of our great and most celebrated composers : the inscription said to 
be by Dryden. 
Captain Bryan, {d. 1809). Bacon, jun. 

with military trophies and histruments of war, this monument, to the 
memory of Captain Geoi^e Bryan, who fell in the battle of Talavera, 
presents a mourner reclining on the basement of a column bearing a 
▼otive urn. 
Dr. Plenderleatb, (d. 1811). Bacon, jun. 
Suspended by a ribbon is the medallion portrait of the deceased, John 
Plenderleatb, M.D., Physician to the Forces serving under Lord 
Wellington, in the Peninsula. Beneath the medallion is a figure of 
Hygeia, with the cup of health, around which a serpent is entwining 
itself. Below is a book inscribed with the words, — " He healed 
many that were sick with divers diseases ;" and under the book is an 
Esctdapius, emblematic of the profession of the deceased. 
Sir Tbomas Duppa, (d, 1694). 
This gendeman was the Usher of the Black Rod to Charles II. His 
monument is tastefrilly enriched with foliage and flowers, and on 
the top bears a wreathed urn. 
3. Dr. Heylin, (rf. 1662). 

A neat monument commemorating Peter Heylin, D.D., a historical 
writer of celebrity, prebendary and sub-dean of Westminster. 
Arcbbisbop Agar, {d, 1809). Bacon^jun, 
To the memory of Charles Agar, D.D., Earl of Norman ton, and Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. His Lordship is represented in the act of relieving 
the poor ; the clei^y of the diocese are on his left. 
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Lord Constable and his lady, (rf. 1714—1739). 

A handsome architectural monument to Robert Lord Constable, Vis- 
count Dunbar, and his second wife, Dorothy Brudenell, Countess of 
Westmoreland. Below, is a cherub ; above, are the family arms and 
crest. 
Cliarles Williams, Esq., (d, 1710). 
On this monument, the scroll work, be, are curiously supported by a 
Death's head on the Wings of Time. 
Opposite to the above, 
Dame Carteret, {d, 1717). 
To the memory of Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward Carteret, Gentle- 
man Usher to Charles I., and relict of Sir Philip de Carteret. 

4. Lord Tiviot, (rf. 1710). 

A native of Holland, but of Scotch descent. Thomas Livingstone, 
attended the Prince of Orange to England, and by one decisive 
action on the Spey, secured for him the throne : for this important 
service he was advanced to the dignity of Viscount Teviot. The 
upper part of the monument is decorated with his armorial bearings, 
military trophies, &c. 

Edward De Carteret, (d. 1677). 
Ornamented with cherubim and festoons of fhdt and foliage, this 
monument records ttie death, in his eighth year, of a son of Sir Ed- 
ward De Carteret, Gentleman Usher to Charles IL 
Philip Carteret, {d. 1710). 
A fine figure of Fame, standing on an altar, and holding a scroll on 
which are inscribed some beautiful verses to the memory of a son of 
Lord George Carteret, who died at the age of nineteen. The monu- 
ment is surmounted by a bust of the deceased. 

James Stewart Denham, Bart., (d. 1780). Wilton, R.A, 
An elevated little tablet surmounted by an urn. 

5. Henry Priestman, {d. 1712). Bird, R.A. 

A naval officer in the reign of Charles II., and a Lord of the Admiralty 
in that of William III. Suspended by ribbons, on a pyramid, is a 
medallion of the deceased, beneath whidi are naval trophies, ftc 

Admiral Baker, {d. 1716). Bird, KA. 

A rostral column, with the prows of gallies, the head of Medusa, naval 
and military trophies, &c., to the memory of Jolm Baker, Vice- 
Admiral of the White. 

George Lindsay Johnstone. Flaxman, R,A, 
Grief, with clasped hands and concealed face, is mourning over the 
coffin of the deceased, by the side of which is his medallion portrait 

6. Dr. Mead, (1754). Scheemakera, 

A bust of Richard Mead, M.D., with various emblematical devices, 
indicating the literary and professional acquirements of this eminent 
physician. 
Robert and Richard Cholmondeley, (rf. 1678 — 1680). 

Commemorating Robert and Richard, the second and fourth sons of 
Robert, Earl of Cholmondeley. 
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Edward Mansell, (d. 1681). 
Commemorating the eldest son of Sir Edward Mansell, Bart, of 
Margram, Glamorganshire. 

Gilbert Thornburgh, (d. 1677). 
In memory of a Gentleman described as an honest conrtier, faithful to 
his OoD, his Prince, and his friends. 

Spencer Perceval, {d. 1812). Sir B. Westmacott, B.A, 
The deceased, First Lord of the Treasury, was shot by Bellingham, in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, and is here represented in a 
recumbent position, with Power, Truth, Temperance, and Virtue as 
his attendants. Beneath, is a sarcophagus. At the back is a repre- 
sentation, in alto-relievo, of Perceval's assassination. This monu- 
ment, raised by Parliament, cost £5,250. 

Edward Herbert, {d. 1715), 
A tablet, commemorating the lineal descendants of Sir George Her- 
bert, of Swansea, in Glamorganshire, first Sheriff of that county, 
after the union of the Principality of Wales, in 1^3. 

7. Morgan and Mansell, (rf. 1683—4). ^ 

Two oval tablets between three wreathed columns ; one, to the memory 
of William Moigan. of Tredegar, Monmouthshire; the other, to 
Thomas M&nsell, of Britten's Ferry, Glamorganshire. 
Jane Hill, (d. 1631). 
The deceased, wife of Othowell Hill, L.L.D., Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Lincoln, is represented kneeling, on a pedestal, in the costume of 
her time. 

Mary Beaufoy, {d. 1705). Grinling Gibbons, 
In memory of the only daughter and heiress ^f Sir Henry Beaufoy, 
of Guy's Cliff, near Warwick. The deceased is represented in an 
attitude of devotion, crowned by cherubim. On each side are cupida 
lamenting the early decay of virgin beauty. Beneath are the 
armorial bearings of the family, supported by cherubim. 
Ann Whytell, (rf. 1788). Bacon, 
Innocence and Peace, with their emblems, a dove and an olive« 
branch, are leaning over an urn. 
Captain Stewart, (d,lSll), 
To the memory of John Stewart, of Castlestewart, in WIgtonshire, a 
distinguished naval officer. 
Governor Loten, (d. 1789). Banks, B.J, 

In memory of John Gideon Loten, Governor of Batavia. Generosi^, 
atteftded by a lion, sustains a medallion portrait of the deceased. 

8. Robert Killigrew, {d, 1707). Bird, B,A, 

A finely sculptured monument, with picturesque enrichments, in a 
single stone, to the memory of Robert, son of Thomas Killigrew, 
page of honour to Charles II. He was killed in the battle of 
Almanza. 
Colonel Bringfeild, {d. 1706). 

A monument, enriched with military trophies, cherubim, ftc, to the 
memory of Colonel James Bringfeild, Equerry to Prince George of 
Denmark, and Aide-de.Camp to the Duke of Marlborough. He was 
killed by a cannon ball, in the battle of Ramilies, whilst remounting 
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the Duke on a fresh hone. On a tablet, surrounded by a mantle/ 
are inseribed the military preferments, ftc, of the deceased. 

Heneage Twysden, (d, 1709). 
A plain architectural monument to the seventh son of Sir William 
Twysden, Bart., and Aide-de^Jamp to the Duke of Argyle, under 
whom he was killed in the battle of Blaregnies, In Hainault. 

John and Josiah Twysden, (rf. 1707 — 1708). 
Two small monuments to the memory of two of the brothers of Heneage 
Twysden; of whom John was a Lieutenant in the Admiral's ship, 
under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and perished with him ; and Josiah 
held the rank of captain at the siege of Agremout, in Flanders, where 
he was killed by a cannon-shot. 

Thomas Banks, R.A., (d. 1805). 

A small square tablet to the memory of Banks, the eminent sculptor. 
William Levinz, Esq., (d. 1765). B, Hayward, 

A monument reyrabling a sarcophagus, commemorating the grandson 
of Sir Creswell Levinz, Attorney-General in the reign of Chwrles II. 

9. Dr. Woodward, {d. 1728). Scheemakera, 

An elegant and finely-sculptured memorial of John Woodward, M.D., 
Gresham Professor of Physic, and the "Dr. Fossile" of Gay's 
*' Three Hours after Marrii^e." A female sustains the portrait of 
the deceased in profile. 

Martha Price, (rf. 1678). 

Ornamented with festoons of fruit, flowers, and foliage ; this com- 
memorates the wife of Gervase Price, Esq., Seijeant Trumpeter, Ace, 
to Charles II. 

The Countess of Clanrickard, (d, 1732). 

To the memory of Ann^ Countess Dowager of Clanrickard, whose 
efSgy rests on the tomb. 

Captains Harvey and Hutt, (rf. 1794). Bacon, jun, 
A national monument, at the cost of £3,150, to the memories of 
J. Harvey and J. Hutt, Captains of the Brunswick and the Queen, 
in Lord Howe's victory of the 1st of June. On a large urn appear 
the portraits of the deceased. On one side is Britannia deconUing 
the urn with laiurel ; on the other, Fame, pointing to the names of 
the heroes engraven below. 

10. Major General Lawrence, (d, 1775). Tyler, 

A tribute, by the East India Company, to the memory of the captor of 
Pondicherry, the defender of Trichinopoly, &c. The siege of a 
great city is represented in relief, on a marble table, with the name 
of "tbichinopoly" underneath. The monument is surmounted 
by an excellent bust of the deceased, to which the Genius of the 
Eaut India Company is pointing ; whilst Fame, bearing a shield with 
a laudatory inscription, is proclaiming his gallant deeds. 

Mrs. Egerton, (d, 1670). 
In commemoration of Penelope, daughter of Robert Lord Needham, 
Viscount Kilmorey, and wife of Randolph Egerton, a distinguished 
military officer in the reigns of Charles I. and 1 1. 
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Colonel Davis, (d, 1723). 
To Colonel John DaTis, President of the Council of the Island of St. 
Christopher. 

James Egerton, (d. 1687). 
A small table monument commemorating the son of Randolph Egerton 
mentioned above, by his second wife, Elisabeth, daughter ofHenrjr 
Murray, Esq. 

11. Sir Godfrey Kneller, (d. 1723). Bysbrach, 

A bust of this great painter beneath a gilded canopy of state. On 
each side of the bust is a weeping cherub ; one, resting on a me- 
dallion of Lady ELneller ; the other, pointing to Sir Oodfirey's bust. 
The design of the monument was from Kneller's own pencil ; the 
epitaph is by Pope. Kneller is buried in Twickenham Church. 

12. Captain Montagu, (d. 1794). Flaxman, B.A. 

A national monument, at the cost of £3,675, to the memory of the 
deceased, killed in the Montague, in Lord Howe's victory on the 1st 
of June. Captain Montagu is portrayed, crowned by Victory under 
the protection of two lions. In firont of the pedestal is a representa- 
tion of the engagement; and the memorial presents a variety of 
allegorical figures and naval devices. 

Colonel Lake, (d. 1808). Smith, 

In memory of the Hon. George Augustus Frederick Lake, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Twenty-ninth Foot, who fell at the head of his men, 
in driving the enemy from the heights of Roleia, in PortugaL 

The Rt. Hon. G. Tierney, M.P., (rf. 1830). Westmacott- 

In memory of a distinguished statesman of the Whig school. In 1798f 
Mr. Tierney fought a duel with Mr. Pitt. 

Sir Richard Fletcher, {d. 1813). Baily, B,J. 
To the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Richard Fletcher, Bart, 
Commanding Royal Engineer under the Duke of Wellington, in the 
Peninsula, and lulled at the storming of St. Sebastian. 

Sir George Hope. TumereUi, 
A tablet, with naval trophies, conunemorating Admiral Sir George 
Hope, K.C.B. 

Major Rennell, {d. 1830). HagholL 

A tablet to the memory of Major Rennell, the celebrated geographer. 
Zachary Macaulay, (rf, 1842). Weekes, 

A bust, on a pedestal, commemorates Mr. Macaulay, as one of the 
great advocates for the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

William Horneck, Esq., (d, 1746). Scheemakers, 
A monument adorned with books, plans, and implements of fortifica- 
tion, to the memory of Mr. Horneck, Chief Engineer to the Royal 
Train ; and who learned the art of war under the Duke of Marlborough. 
Major Stanhope, (d, 1819). 
A small tablet in commemoration of the Hon. Charles Banks Stan- 
hope, second son of Charles Earl Stanhope, who fell in the battle of 
Corunna* 

L 
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THE WEST END OF THE NAVE. 

13. John Conduitt, (d. 1739). S. H. Cheere. 

An sdmtred monument, to the memory of Mr. Conduitt, nephew of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and bis tucoesaor in tiie oflSce of Master of ttie Mint. 
On a lofty pyramid appears, suspended by one cherub, and resting 
on another below, a large brass medallion, encircled by an inscrip- 
tion, stating the name and office of the deceased. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, (d. 1732). S. H. Cheere, 
By the same artist as the preceding, and in a corresponding style of 
excellence ; this monument commemorates the services of a dis- 
tinguished officer, who served under Sir George Rooke, at Cadis, Sec. 
At the bottom of a lofty pyramid rests the effigy of the deceased on 
a tomb, finely wrought with characteristic enrichments aronnd Ae 
pedestal. On the left of the elBgy is the figure of a boy weeping over 
an nm. 

William Pitt, (d. 1806). Sir R. Weitmacott, R.A. 
A national monument, at the cost of £6,300, to the memory of this 
illustriotu statesman. A statue portrays the deceased, in his robes 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the act of speaking; whilst 
History records his words, and Anarchy lies subdued, and wri thing 
in chains at his feet. 

To the left is a large marble monument to Lord Hol- 
land, by Baily, R.A., erected by public subscription in 
1848 ; the design is the prison-house of Deatby with 
guardian figures, and a bust of Lord Holland. 

14. Captain Cornewall, (d, 1743). Sir Robert Taylor. 

This monument, the first ever voted by Parliament in honour of naval 
heroism, is of a vast and massive character ; siz-and-thirty feet in 
height, with a large base and pyramid. Against the pynunid is a 
rock, decorated with naval trophies, &c., and bearing a Latin epitaph, 
and a basso-relievo of the great sea figbt before Toulon, in which, 
as Captain of the Marlborough, the deceased was deprived of both 
his legs at a blow, by a chain-shot. On a rock are two figures: 
Britannia and Fame, who supports a medallion of the hwo. The 
monument is embellished with various other emblematic devices. 

At this part of the Abbey, the visitor obtains the most 
advantageous view of the interior \ here the whole vista 
opens itself at once to the eye, and cannot but impress 
the mind of every beholder with the awful solemnity of the 
place ; heightened by the loftiness of the roof, the disposi- 
tion of the light, and of the noble ranges of columns and 
arches by which the whole building is supported. These 
pillars terminate towards the east by a sweep, thereby 
enclosing the chapel of Edward the Confessor in a semi- 
circle, and excluding all the rest. On the arches of the 
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pillars are galleries of double columns, fifteen feet wide, 
covering the side-aisles, and lighted by a middle range of 
windows, over which there is an upper range of larger 
windows ; b^ these and the under range, with the four 

f principal windows, the whole fabric is so admirably 
ighted, that the spectatoi; is never incommoded by dark- 
ness, nor dazzled with glare. 

Next are observable the fine paintings in the great 
western window, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; Moses 
and Aaron, and the twelve patriarchs ; the arms of King 
Sebert, King Edward the Confessor, Queen Elizabeth, 
King George, and Dean Wilcocks, Bishop of Rochester. 
This window was set up in the year 1735, and is a very 
curious work. To the left, in a lesser window, is a 
painting of one of our kings (supposed of Edward the 
Confessor) ; but the colours being of a water blue, the 
features can scarcely be distinguished. In the correspond- 
ing window on the other side, it is conjectured, from 
accurate drawings which have been taken, that the figure 
represents Edward the Black Prince. The three windows 
at the east end contain each two figures. In the left 
window, the first figure represents our Saviour, the second 
Ae' Virgin Mary, the third Edward the Confessor, the 
fourth St. John the Baptist, the fifth St. Augustin, and 
the sixth Melitus, Bishop of London. The beautiful north 
window was put up in the year 1722, and represents our 
Saviour, the Twelve Apostles, and Four Evangelists ; the 
latter with their emblems, are recumbent, two on each 
side. The window of stained glass, in Henry the Fifth's 
chantry, was at the Dean's expense ; the arms are those of 
Edward the Confessor, King Henry the Third, King 
Henry the Fifth, the arms of Queens of England ; and at 
the very top of the window, are those of the present Dean. 

THE SOUTH AISLE. 
15. James Craggs, (d, IttO). Guelfi, 

To the memory of the Right Hon. James Craggs, Secretary of State, &c., 
the friend of Addison and of Pope, and though only the son of a 
shoemaker, unWersally esteemed for his talents aud his virtur 
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Th« statue of the deceased, life-size, is leaning upon an nm, which 
bears an Inscription in characters of gold. 

16. Congreve, (d. 1728). Bird. 

Erected at the cost of Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough, to the 
memory of William Congreve, the celebrated poet and dramatist. 
In an oval frame, on a pedestal of Egyptian marble, enriched with 
emblematic devices, is a half-length portrait of Congreve. 
Dr. Friend, (d. 1728). 

A monument, from a design by Gibbs, with a bust by Rysbrack, to the 
memory of John Friend, M.D., an eminent physician. 
Henry Wharton, (d. 1694). 

A small table monument to the Rev. H. Wharton, an eminent historian 
and antiquary. 

17. Sir Lumley Robinson, Bart., (d. 1684). Sattie. 

A well-designed monument, the columns of which are supported by 
death's heads, and the armorial bearings on the base, by a cherub. 
Above, is an urn ; and, rising to the pediment, are enrictiments of 
laurel, frc. 
Bishop Sprat and his Son, (d. 1713—1720). Bird. 

To the memory of Thomas S^t, D.D^ Bishop of Rochester, and a 
writer of note ; and his son, Thomas Sprat, A.M., Archdeacon of 
Rochester, 8cc. Below, are the armorial barings of the deceased 
bishop; and, above, they are repeated, with those of the see of 
Rochester, quarterly, between enrichments of books, &c. 

Bishop Wilcocks, (d. 1756). Qibbt. 

To the memory of Joseph Wilcocks, D.D., Bishop of Rochester, &c. 
Admiral Tyrrell, (d, 1766). Read, 
To the memory of a distinguished officer, nephew of Sir Peter Warren 
Seated amongst rocks of coral, &c., are the figures of Hlbemia, 
History, and Navigation. The deceased is ascending from the sea 
into heaven, amidst heavy clouds. 

18. Bishop Pearce, (d, 1774). Tyler. 

To the memory of Zachary Pearce, D.D., Bishop of Rochester. On a 
pedestal appears the bust of the deceased, said to be an excellent 
likeness. 

Katherine Bovey, {d. 1726). Gibbs. 

Faith is represented with her book closed, and Wisdom lamenting the 
death of her patroness. Between these figures appears a lady's head, 
within an amulet of curiously veined black marble. 

Bishop Thomas, {d. 1793). Bacon, R.A. 
A highly finished bust, with emblems of sacred ofBces, commemorates 
the Rev. John Thomas, L.L.D., Bishop of Rochester. 

Lord Howe, {d, 1758). Scheemaken. 
To the memory of George, Lord Viscount Howe, Brigadier General of 
the Royal Forces in North America, who was killed on the march to 
Ticonderaga. The Genius of the ^vince of Massachusetts Bay is 
seen in a sorrowing attitude, lamenting the fall of the deceased. 

19. Dr. Cannon, {d. 1772). 

A neat monument to Robert Cannon, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, &o. 
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Colonel Henries, (d, 1819). Chanireyt R.S, 
To the memory of Charles Henries, Colonel of the Light Horse Volun- 
teers of London and Westminster. On the base, the City of London 
is personified by a female, seated upon bales, and protected by a 
warrior with his shield. The warrior's horse stands by his side. 
AboTe is a bust of the deceased, said to be a strong resemblance. 

Field-Marshal Wade, (d. 1748). RoubUiac. 

A stately monument to the memory of Oeorge Wade, Field Marshal of 
His Mi^M^y's Forces, &c., who bore a distinguished part in suppress- 
ing the Rebellion of 1745. In the centre is a fine marble pillsr, en- 
riched with military trophies. The General's head is in a medallion. 
Fkme is seen preventing Time from defkcing the military honours of 
the deceased. 

20. Lady C. H. Morland, (d, 1674). 

To the memory of Carola Haitnet, first wife of Sir Samuel Morland, 
Bart. The monument bears two inscriptions in honour of the 
deceased ; one in Hebrew, the other in Greek. 
John Smith, (d. 1719). Gibbs. 
A beautiful design, presenting a pyramid, with an altar; on the latter 
sits a female, veiled, mournful and disconsolate, her right arm rest- 
ing on a fine bust in relief. 

Lady A. F. Morland, {d, 1680). 

To the memory of Ann Fielding, second wife of Sir Samuel Morland, 
Bart., mentioned above. This monument also bears two learned 
and laudatory inscriptions ; one in Hebrew, the other in Ethiopic 
General Fleming, {d, 1750). RoubUiac. 

In memory of Mi^or-<}eneral James Fleming. At the base of a fine 
marble pyramid are seen Minerva and Hercules, binding together 
the emblems of Wisdom, Prudence, and Valour, as characteristics of 
the deceased. The pyramid is surmounted by a medallion of the hero. 

21. Diana Temple, (d, 1679). 

An antiquated raonummt to Diana Temple, and three other members 
of the family -of Sir William Temple, of Moor Park. 

Sir Charles Harhord and Clement Cottrell, Esq., (d. 1672). 

A double monument, '* to preserve and unite the harmony of two 
faithful friends, who lost their lives at sea together," in a memorable 
engagement with a Dutch squadron off the coast of Sussex. On the 
base of the monument is tlie representation, in relief, of a sea-fight ; 
and on the top within a wreath of laurel, is a brief record of the event. 
Another inscription relates the afiecting event at length. 
Sidney, Earl Godolphin, {d, 1712). Bird. 
A fine bust of a statesman, who, through four reigns, filled successfully 
several of the highest offices of the Government 

General Hargrave, (d. 1748). RoubUiac. 

A curious monument in commemoration of lieu t.-Gen. Wm. Hargrave, 
Governor of Gibraltar, &c. 1 1 represents the discomfiture of Death by 
Time, and the resurrection of the Just on the day of judgment. 

22. Lieut. Col. Townshend, (d. 1759). Carter. 

To the memory of Lieutenant Colonel Roger Townshend, who was 
killed by a canmm-ball whilst reconnoitring the French lines at 
l2 
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Ticonderags in North America. On the firont of a sarcophagus, sup- 
ported by two Indians, is represented, in basso-relievo, the fall of. 
the commander, with his officers attending him in his dying mo- 
ments. 
Sir Palmes Fairborne, (d, 1680). Btnthnell. 
To the memory of Sir Palmes Fairborne, Governor of Tangier, who 
was mortally wounded by a ahot from the Moors, when they were 
besieging that town. On a dome appear the armorial bearings of 
the deceased; the crest, a Turk's head en a dagger. 

Major Andr6, (d. 1780). Fan Gelder. 
An interesting monument of statuary marble, to the memory of the 
ill-fated Mijor Andr6, who, in the war of independence, was taken 
by Uie Americans, and executed as a spy. From a feeling of generous 
pity and veneration for the deceased, this memorial was erected by 
order of George 111. « but it has been repeatedly mutilated for relics, 
and as often repaired. The figure of Washingt<m now bears its third 
head. 

Sir John Chardin, {d, 1713). Cheere. 
Numerous geographical and other devices commemorate Sir John 
Chardin, who left France through the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and was patronised by Charles II. His travels in Persia 
and India are still in high repute. 

Mrs. Radley, {d, 1679). 
To the memory of Bridget, wife of Charles Radley, Esq., Gentleman 
Usher, ftc, to James II. 

23. James, George, and Philip, Earls Stanhope, {d, 1720 
—1754—1786). Ryshrach. 

A single monument, lofty and msgnificent, for the first three Earls 
Stanhope ; to the first of whom, however, greatly distinguished as a 
soldier, a statesman, and a senator, it is chiefly devoted. In a lean- 
ing attitude, the principal figure holds a general's baton in his right 
hand, and a scroll in bis left. Before him is a Cupid resting on a 
shield. Pallas appears seated above a military tent, with a scroll in 
her left hand, and a Javelin in her right. A slender pyramid rises 
behind. On the pedestal are two medallions, and one on each side 
ef the pilasters. 

Sir Isaac Newton, (d. 1726). Ryshrach. 
With a variety of emblematic detail, this is a noble monument, similar 
in style to that of the Stanhopes, and in all respects worthy of the 
great man in whose honour it was raised. Sir Isaac is here sculp- 
tured in a recumbent position, his ri^ht arm resting on four folio 
volumes of his works ; while two genii stand with a scroll at his 
feet. Above is a celestial globe, with the course of the comet of 
1681 ; and the Genius of Astrology surmounts the whole. 

24. General Strode, (d. 1776). R.H. 

A marble tablet, adorned with military trophies, to Lieutenant General 
William Strode, *' a strenuous asserter of both civil and religious 
liberty, as established at the glorious Revolution of King William." 
Admiral George Churchill, {d, 1710). 

In commemoration of the great Duke of Marlborough's brother, who 
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distinguished himself at the hattle of La Hogue, and on other 
occasions. 

Major Creed, {d, 1704). 
A table monument, with military trophies, " to the memonr of the 
honoured Mi^or Richard Creed/' who attended William III. in all 
his wars, and who fell at the battle of Blenheim. 

Sir Richard Bingham, (d, 1598). 

A plain marble stone, to commemorate the exploits of Sir R. Bingham, 
Marshal of Ireland, &c., at the battle of Lepanto, in suppressing 
the Irish rebellion of (^Rourke, &c. 
Captain Julius, {d. 1698). 
Commemorating the Commander of the Colchester, in the reign of 
William III. 
Martin Folkes, (d. 1788). Ashtm. 
The deceased is represented sitting with his hands resting on a elosed 
volume, in an attitude of contemplation. Emblematic de^es indicate 
the studious character of the philosopher, antiquary, and numis- 
matist. Mr. Folkes succeeded Sir Hans Sloane as President of the 
Royal Society. 
Lieutenant Creed, (d, 1841). 
A tablet, erected by the brother officers of the deceased, to the 
memory of Lieutenant Richard Creed, who fell in Upper Scindo, at 
the head of a party of volunteers from his troop, at tiie assualt of 
the fort of Hii^juek. 
Opposite to the ahove, 
Thomas Thynn (d. 1684). Quellin, 
This monument, to Thomas Thynn, Esq., of Longleat, Wilts, per- 
petuates the remembrance of a horrible murder. Three assassins , 
hired at the insti^tion of Count Koningsmarck, shot Mr. Thynn 
in his own coach, in the Haymarket, near Pall MaU. By this act, 
the wealthy heiress of the house of Percy was made, for the second 
time, a vii^in-widow, as she was three times a wife before the age 
of seventeen. The ol^ect of the Count was, by the murder of tne 
husband, to obtain the lady in marriage. The assassins were tried, 
convicted, and hanged ; but the Count was acquitted by a packed 
jury. The murder is represented in relief on the pedestal of the 
monument. 
25. Dr. Watts, {d, 1748). Banhs, R.A. 
A small monument of white marble, divided by a fascia, over which 
is a bust of the deceased, supported by genii. In a circle beneath, 
the deceased is represented sitting in deep contemplation ; an 
angel is opening to him the wonders of creation, while, with 
one hand, he pomts to a celestial globe, and in the other hand 
holds a pen. 
George Stepney, {d, 1707). 

To the memory of Stepney, the poet, statesman, and political writer. 
Dr. Bumey, (rf. 1818). Gahagan, 
In commemoration of Charles Bumey, L.L.D., D.D., F.A.8., &c., a 
celebrated Greek scholar. Chaplain in Ordinary to George III., and 
author of a " History of Music." 
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Thomas Knipe, (rf. 1711). 
The deceased, whom, with two of his brothers, this monument com- 
memorates, was a Prebendary of this abbey, and for sixteen years 
Head Master of Westminster School. 

John and Sir Paul Methuen, {d. 1706—1757). Byshrach. 

To the memory of John Methuen, who died in the service of his 
country, in Portugal ; and of his son, the Bight Hon. Sir Paul 
Methuen, K.B., &c. 

Opposite tlie above, 
Sir Thomas Trigge, (d, 1814). Bacon, jun, 
A mural monument, to the memory of General Sir Th<nna8 Trigge, 
K.B., &c. 

Thomas Owen, (d. 1598). 
The figure of a Judge in his robes, in commemoration of the deceased* 
Justice of the Common Pleas in the reign of Elisabeth. 

Paoli, (1807). Flaxman, B.A. 
A bust said to be a striking resemblance of the original, Pasquale de 
Paoli, the celebrated Corsican chief. 

James Kendall, (d. 1708). 
An oval monument, supported by a death's head, and having a close 
helmet on the top; to the memory of James Kendall, Esq., M.P., 
Governor of Barbadoes, and one of the CSommissioners of the Ad- 
miralty in the reign of William III. 

26. William Wragg, (d. 1777). 

In the centre of this monument is represented the fate of the de- 
ceased, who was drowned at sea, on the coast of Holland. 
SirCloudesley Shovel, (d. 1707). Bird. 
To the memory of Sir Cloudesle^r Shovel, Rear Admiral of Great 
Britain, &c., who perished by shipwreck, at night, on the roeks of 
Scilly. On the base of the monument is represented, in basso- 
relievo, the Admiral's Ship, Association, striking on a rock. 
Sir John Burland, (d. 1776). 
On a pyramid is pUu;ed the profile of the deceased, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, decorated with emblems of Justice, 
Eloquence, &c. 

Opposite to the above, 
Dame Grace Gethin, (d. 1697). 

To the lady of Sir Bichard Gethin Grot, of Ireland, 
Elizabeth and Judith Freke, (rf. 1714—1716). 

Two sisters, daughters of Ralph Freke, Esq., of Hannington, Wilts. 
The busts of uie ladies, in relief, appear on the sides of the monu- 
ment. 

27. William Dalrymple, (d. 1782). 

Commemorating a son or Sir John Dalrymple, Bart., one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer in Scotland, who was killed in a naval engage- 
ment at the age of eighteen. 
Sophia Fairholme, {d. 1716). Gibbs, 

To the memory of Sophia, daughter and sole heiress of John Fair- 
holme, Esq., of Craigie Hall, Stirlingshire, and mother of the 
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Marquis of Annandale. This monument represents an ancient 
■epulchre, over which is raised a stately structure, embellished 
with the armorial bearings of the family. 

Mrs. Wemyss, (d, 1698). 
A small oval tablet, in memory of Ann, daughter of Dr. Ludowick 
Wemyss, Prebendary of Westminster. 

Admiral Harrison, (d. 1791). 

To the memory of Bear Admiral John Harrison, who distin- 

?iii8hed himself in much important service under Sir George 
ocock, and on other occasions. 

Opposite to the above, 

Sir Thomas Richardson, (d, 1634). Hubert Le Sosur, 
The deceased is represented by an eflSgy of a Judge in his robes, 
with a collar of S.S. The bust has been much admired . Sir Thomas 
was some time Speaker of the House of Commons, and Lord Chief 
Justice of England, in the reign of Charles I. 

William Thynne, (d. 1584). 
To the memory of WUliam Thynne, Beceiver of the Marches in the 
reign of Henry VIIl., *' a polite gentleman, a great traveller, and 
a brave soldier." His effigy, as a warrior, is extended on an an- 
cient monument of marble and alabaster. 

Dr. Bell, (d. 1832). Behnes, 
In commemoration of the founder of , the Madras system of edu- 
cation. 

THE SOUTH TRANSEPT, OR POETS* CORNER. 

1. Camden, the Antiquary, (d. 1623). 

Surmounting a pedestal is a half-length figure of William Camden, 
the great ulustrator of British antiquities, in the costume of his 
time. In his left hand is a book, and in his right are his ffloves ; 
resUng on an altar. For some time, Camden was a Master of West- 
minster School, where Ben Jonson was one of his boys. 

2. Isaac Casauhon, (d, 1614). N, Stone. 

A monument of black and white marble, in commemoration of Isaac 
Casaubon, a native of Geneva, and a distinguished classical scholar. 
Settling in England, on the solicitation of James I., that Prince 
made him a Prebendary of Canterbury. 

3. James Wyatt, (d, 1813). 

A small tablet commemorating James Wvatt, Esq,, Architect, Sur- 
veyor General of the Becord of Works, &c. 

, 4. Sir Richard Coxe, (d, 1623). N. Stone. 

A table monument of white marble to the memory of Sir B. Coxe, 
Taster of Food to Queen Elizabeth and James I., and Steward of 
the Boyal Household. 
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6. Garrick, (d. 1779). r<f66«r. 

*' The tribute of a friend,*' to the memorv of David Oarriok, the 
BosciuB of the English stajge. Garrick's throwing aside the curtain, 
which discovers a medallion of Shakspeare, is understood to indi- 
cate his unrivalled power in unveiling the beauties of the bard. 
Tri^dy and Comedy, with their respective emblems, attest his 
greatness. 

6. John Ernest Grabe, (d, 1711). Bird. 

A monument in commemoration of Grabe. a celebrated Greek and 
oriental scholar, editor of a valuable edition of the Septuagint, &c. 
A life-size statue of the deceased represents him seated on a marble 
tomb, musing on the sorrows of death and the grave. 

7. Sir Robert Taylor, (d. 1788). 

A memorial of the first architect of tiie Bank of England. 

8. Thomas Triplett, (d. 1670). 

A memorial of Thomas Triplett, Prebendary of Preston, in the Ohurch 
of Sarum ; ** a scholar, poet, and wit.'* 

9. Dr. Barrow, (d, 1677). 

A tablet, surmounted by a fine bust of Isaac Barrow, D.D., the cele- 
brated divine, Chaplain to Charles II., Head of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, &c. 

10. Dr. Outram, (d, 1678). 

In commemoration of William Outram, D.D., Canon of Westminster, 
Archdeacon of Leicester, fto. 

11 . Sir John Pringle, {d, 1782). NoUekens, R.J, 

A monument to the memory of Sir J. Pringle, Bart., Physician to 
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the Army and to tlie Qaeen't Household, President of the Boyal 
Society, &c. 

12. Dr. Wetenball, {d, 1733). 

In commemoration of Edward Wetenhall, M.D., an eminent physi- 
cian, son of Bishop Wetenhall. 

13. Dr. Hales, (d. 1761). Wilton. 

To the memory of Dr. Stephen Hales, an eminent Divine and Philo- 
sopher. Beligion, with a medallion of the deceased, is deploring 
the loss of the Divine ; while, at the feet of Botany, the winds are 
represented on a globe, in allusion to Dr. Hales*s scientific inven- 
tion of ventilators. 

14. Addison, (d. 1719). Sir R. Westmacott, R.J, 

On a circular basement appears the statue of England's most popu- 
lar essayist, surrounded by small figures of the Mnses. 

15. SirTlio8.and Lady Robinson, (rf.1777-1772). Wahh. 
To the memory of Sir Thomas Bobinson, Bart., of Bookby Park, York, 

and of his lady, daughter of the £ail of Carlisle, and widow of 
Nicholas Lord Lechmere. 

16. The Atkyns Family. Ckeere. 

Edward Atkins, one of the Barons of the Exchequer in the reigns of 
Charles I. and il., (d. 1669) ; Sir Bobert Atkps, his eldest son, 
created K.B. at the Bestoration, afterwards Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and Speaker of the House of Lords (d. 1709); Sir 
Edward Atkyns, his youngest son. Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
at the time of the Revolution (d. 1698); and Bir Robert Atkyns, son 
of the above Sir Robert, author of the History of Gloucester (d. 1711). 

17. James Stuart Mackenzie, (d. 1800). NoUekens, R.A. 
A medallion and inscription commemorating the Bight Hon. J. S. Mac- 
kenzie, Lord Privy Seal of Scotland, who married me Lady Elizabeth , 
daughter of the Duke of Argyle, his uncle, mentioned below. 

18. Handel, {d. 1759). RoubUiac, 

To the memory of the great composer, Oeorge Frederick Handel. 
The figure of the deceased is extremely elegant, and the face is from 
a cast taken after death. With the left arm resting on a group of 
musical instruments, the attitude expresses rapt attention to the 
harp of an angel in the clouds above. The oratorio of "The 
Messiah" lies open at the sublime passage — *'I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth." 

19. Sir Archibald Campbell, (d. 1791). Wilton. 

To the memory of Mt^or-General Sir A. Campbell, H.B., Hereditary 
Usher of the White Rod for Scotland, &c. 

20. Mrs. Hope, (d. 1767). 

A mural tablet, in commemoration of Mary, daughter of Eliab 
Breton, of Forty Hill, Middlesex, and wife of John Hope, of 
London. 

21. The Duke of Argyle, {d. 1743). Roubiliac, 

A fine monument in commemoration of John, the " great " Duke of 
Argyle and Greenwich. The warrior and orator is nobly repre- 
sented expiring at t^e foot of a pyramid, which bears his epitaph. 
Above, is the mourning fig^ure of History, in the act of recording 
hi* name «nd honours. Minervvt and Eloquence are deploring his 
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fall. CanoTa pronounced the figure of Eloquence to be ** on6 of 
the noblest statues he had seen in England." 

22. Goldsmith, {d. 1774). Nollekens, R.A, 

On this neat monumental tablet to the author of " The Vicar of Wake- 
field," the chief enrichments of which are drapery, olive branches, . 
and books, is placed the portrait of the deceased in profile. 

23. Gay, (d, 1732). Bysbrach, 

A winged boy exhibits a medallion portrait of the fabulist. Masks, 
a tragedy dagp;^er, musical instruments, ftc, are grouped as em- 
blematical devices of Gay's different works, fable, pastoral, opera, 
and satire, in all which he excelled. 

24. Rowe, (d. 1718). Rysbrach. 

A monument to the memory of Nicholas Bowe, Poet Laureate, and 
author of several tragedies, &c. ; and of his only daughter, Charlotte, 
(d. 1739), wife of Henry Fane, Esq. 

25. Thomson, (d. 1748). Spang. 

To the memory of the author of '* The Seasons,** frc. The figure of 
the poet rests its left arm on a pedestal, holding the cap of Liberty 
in one hand, and a book in the other. At the feet of the statue 
are the ancient harp and tn^^c mask. In basso-relievo, on the 
pedestal, are represented the Seasons ; a boy pointing to them, 
and presenting to the poet a wreath of laurel as the reward of his 
genius. 

26. Shakspeare, (d, 1616). Scheemakers, 

The bard is represented as leaning on the pedestal. The bust of 
Queen ^izabeth, his patroness, indicates the period in which he 
flourished. The heads of Henry Y. and Richard III. are charac- 
teristic of the poet's historical dramas. 

27. Mrs. Pritchard, (d. 1768). Hayward. 

A tablet commemorating a popular actress of her day. 

28. Southey, {d. 1843). Weehes, 

A monument in commemoration of Robert Southey, the distinguished 
critic, poet, and historian, who succeeded Mr. Pye as Poet Laureate, 
in 1813. Near this monument is a fine statue of the poet Camobell. 
by W. C. Marshall. ^ * 

29. Christopher Anstey, {d, 1805). HorweU, 

A tablet in memory of Anstey, celebrated as the author of that witty 
production, " The New Bath Guide." 

30. Dr. Barton, {d. 1715). 

A table monument, commemorating Dr. Samuel Barton, Prebendary 
of Westminster, &c. 

31. Dr. Homeck, (d. 1696). 

Atable monument in commemoration of Dr. Anthony Homeck, Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, King's Divinity Professor, &c. 

32. Dr. Busby, (d. 1695). Bird. 

A fine monument to the memory of Dr. Richard Busby, the most 
celebrated Master of Westminster SchooL The efltoy of the de- 
ceased is represented in his gown, with a pen in Ms rirht hand, 
■md an open book in his left. He appears to be looking eamcstiy 
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at the inscriptions. Beneath, on the pedestal, are various books ; 
and at the top are the armorial bearings of the deceased's family. 

33. Dean Vincent, {d, 1815). 

A tablet to the memory of Wm. Vincent, Dean of the Abbey, Head 
Master of Westminster School, 8cc. 

34. Dr. South, (d, 1716). Bird, 

To the memory of Robert South, D.D., an eminent Divine, Preben- 
dary of Westminster, &c. The Agwre of the deceased appears 
in canonicals, in a leaning position, his right hand resting on a 
death's head, and his arm on a cushion. In his left hand he holds 
a book ; above his head are a group of cherubim, and below is a 
long inscription recording his honours, &c. 

35. Dryden, (d, 1700). 

A plain yet noble monument, with a bust of a later date, by Schee- 
makers, to the memory of John Dryden, the poet. 

36. Mrs. Birch, {d. 1703). 

A neat table monument, on a pillar, to the memory of Martha, 
daughter of S. Yiner, Esq., and wife of Peter Birch, Prebendary 
Westminster. 

37. The Poet Cowley, {d. 1667). Bushnell. 

In commemoration of Abraham Cowley, described as the " Pindar, 
Horace, and Virgil of England, and the delight, ornament, and 
admiration of his age." An urn, enwreathed with laurel, and 
with fire issuing from its mouth, are emblematic of the glory the 
deceased acquired by his writings. 

38. Chaucer, {d. 1400). 

An ancient gothic monument, to the "Father of English Poets,* 
son of Sir John Chaucer ; erected by an Oxford schoUur in 1555. 

39. John Philips, (d, 1708). 

The bust of the author of "The Splendid Shilling,"" Cyder," &c., 
is here represented in relief as in an arbour entwined with apple, 
laurel, ana vine branches, 

40. John Roberts. Hayward. 

An undated memorial of the Secretary of Pelham, Minister of State 
to George II. 

41. Barton Booth, {d, 1733). Tyler, 

A bust of the deceased, a favourite actor, between two cherubim, 
one crowning him with a wreath, the other holding a scroll, on 
which is inscribed his descent, &c. Booth was the original Cato 
in Addison's tragedy so named. 

42. Michael Drayton, {d, 1631). 

The inscription on this memorial of our distinguished poet now 
nearly obliterated, was formerly in letters of gold. 

43. Granville Sharpe, {d, 1813). Chantrey, R,/1. 

A tablet, raised by the African Institution of London, in commemo- 
ration of Granville Sharpe, one of the earliest and warmest advo- 
cates for the abolition oi the Slave Trade. * 

44. St. Evremond, {d, 1703). 

A bust to the memory of Charles de St. Denis, Lord of St. Evremond, 
of a noble family in Normandy, and a Marshal in the French army. 
M 
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Having fled to England to avoid a government arrest, he Uved in 
habits of intimacy with Charles II. and his court. 

45. The Poet Prior, {d. 1721). Ryshrach and CoUevoxi 
On one side of the pedestal stands Thalia, with a Flute ; on the other, 

Clio, with her book closed. Between tiiem is a bust of Prior, on a 
raised altar. Above the bust is a pediment ; on each of the as- 
cending sides of the pediment is a boy; one with an hour-^lass in 
his hand, the sand run out ; the other holding an inverted torch. 
Matthew Prior, poet, statesman, &c., left £500 for the erection of 
this monument, the design of which was furnished by his Mend 
Gibbs, architect of the church of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields ; the 
flg^es of Thalia and Clio were executed by ^sbrach, and the 
bust by Coisevox, was a present to the bard from Louis XIV. 

46. William Mason, (d, 1797). Bacon, R.J. 

Poetry, lamenting her loss, is holding forth a medallion of the 
deceased. 

47. Shadwell, {d. 1692). Bird. 

A bust, crowned with bays, of Thomas Shadwell, the dramatist. Poet 
Laureate, and Historiographer to William III. 

48. Gray (d. 1771). Bacon, B,A. 

Pointing to the monument of Milton, immediately above, the Lyric 
Muse, in alto relievo, is exhibiting a medallion of Gray, author of 
the " Elegy in a Country Courchyard," &c. 

49. Spenser, {d. 1598). 

The present monument of statuary marble, to the memory of Edmund 
Spenser, " the Prince of Poets in his time,*' is an exact copyof the 
original, which was of Purbeck stone, and so decayed, in 1T78, that 
a subscription was s^t on foot by Mason, the poet, for its removal. 
The result is before us. 

50. Milton, (d. 1674). Bysbrach. 

A bust and tablet to the memory of the immortal author of *' Para- 
dise Lost." 

51. Samuel Butler, (d. 1680). 

A bust in commemoration of the author Of Hudibras, raised by John 
Barber, a printer, and Lord Mayor of Jjondon. 

52. Ben Jonson, (d. 1637). Byihrach. 

A neatly sculptured tablet, with emblematical devices, and a head in 
relief, to the memory of this great dramatist, a contemporary of 
Shakspeare, Poet Laureate to James I., &c. The monument was 
not erected till within about a century after the poet's death. 

In this transept are the graves of Cumberland, Sheridan, 
Johnson, Garrick and his wife. Old Parr, Sir W. Chambers, 
Henderson, Sir W. Davenant, and Sir J. Denham. 

THE CLOISTERS. 

The Cloisters, entered from Dean's Yard, should not 
be forgotten ; for here are buried four of the early Abbots 
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of Westminster ; and several celebrated authors, actors, and 
actresses. Here a large blue stone marks the grave of 
" Long Meg of Westminster." 

THE CHOIR, 

The Choir is celebrated for a mosaic pavement of 
inimitable workmanship formed of innumeraole pieces of 
jasper, prophyry, lapis-iazuli and serpentine marbles, all 
varying in size, and arranged with singular beauty. 

Divine worship is performed in the Abbey every day at 
ten o'clock in the morning, and three o'clock in the 
afternoon, during which time the Choir may be visited. 

^dtnission.^-To view the whole of the Abbey, enter at 
Poets' Corner door. Old Palace Yard. Vergers are in 
attendance from nine till six every day, except Sundays, 
Good Friday, Christmas Day, and general Fasts. There 
is no charge for admission to the Nave, Transepts, and 
Cloisters ; but the fee to view the Choir and Chapels is 
6d. each person, with the attendance of a guide. 

The dimensions of the Abbey iare, — -length from east to 
west, including Henry VII/s Chapel, 375 feet; breadth 
from north to south, 200 feet ; length of the nave, with 
the aisles, 75 feet ; height, from the floor of the nave to 
the roof of the interior, 101 feet ; height, from the choir 
to the lantern, about 140 feet 

ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH* 

New PalacJe Yard, is situated on the north side of West- 
minster Abbey. Tlie church was erected by Edward the 
Confessor, in 1601, and re-built in the reign of Edward T. 
Over the communion table is a fine basso-relievo, represent- 
ing our Saviour and the disciples at Emmaus. The beautiful 
window was made by order of the magistrates of Dort, In 
Holland, and designed by them as a present to Henry 
VII. ; having passed into several hands, it was afterwards 
purchased by the inhabitants of St. Margaret's parish 
for 400 guineas. This splendid painting represents the 
Crucifixion. The figures at the bottom of the two side 
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panels, represent Henry YII. and his queen. Sir Walter 
Kaleigh, Knt., was buried in this church on the day that 
he was beheaded in Old Palace Yard. 

8T. MARTIN'S IN THE FIELDS, 

Trafalgar-square, is one of the finest churches in the 
metropolis. It was built by Gibbs, in 1721-26. On the 
west n-ont is a noble portico of eight Corinthian columns 
supporting a pediment in which are the royal arms; un- 
derneath is a Latin inscription recording the erection of 
the church. The ascent to the portico is by a flight of 




very long steps. The interior has a fine arched roof, 
sustained by stone columns of the Corinthian order : the 
decorations are extremely fine. The organ was presented 
by George I. Situated for years in the midst ol a dense 
mass of the lowest class of dwelling houses, the architec- 
tural beauty of this church could not be appreciated; but 
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it now stands boldly forth, a prominent feature amid the 
great improvements in this neighbourhood. 

ST. JAMES'S, WESTMINSTER, 

Piccadilly, Sir Christopher Wren, architect, was founded 
in the latter part of Charles II. *s reign, and consecrated in 
the first year of James 11. The font of white marble is 
finely sculptured by Gibbons. The eastern end has a 
beautiful window of stained glass; the subjects being — 
Christ's agony in the garden — bearing the Cross — Cruci- 
fixion — Burial — Resurrection — and Ascension : Artist, 
Wailes, of Newcastle. 

ST. QEORQE'S, HANOVER SQUARE, 

Erected in the reign of Queen Anne, has a noble portico 
of six Corinthian c^umns, with an entablature and pedi- 
ment. The altar-piece, representing the Last Supper, is 
said to have been executed by Sir James Thornhill. Over 
the altar is a fine specimen of an ancient stained glass 
window, formerly belonging to a convent at Mechlin ; the 
subject is the Genealogy of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

MARY-LE-BONE NEW CHURCH, 

New-road, originally built as an additional chapel-of-ease 
to the parish, was purchased by the parish, and extended 
to a church. The organ is over the altar, and stands at 
the south end of the church. The altar-piece, the Nativity, 

?ainted by West, was presented by him to the church, 
he interior is remarkable for its double gallery. 

ST. PANCRAS* NEW CHURCH, 

EusTON-SQUARR, one of the most classical specimens of 
modem architecture, was built at an expense of £75,000. 
It is of brick, entirely faced with Portland stone hand- 
somely ornamented. The design of this church was 
composed by Messrs. Inwood, the architects, by com- 
bining the beauties of the most celebrated Athenian 
m2 
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temples, of which the relative parts are said to be 
just representations. The steeple is from the Tower 
of the Winds, at Athens. The interior is extremely 
elegant; the windows are filled with ground glass,* 
and stained borders; the galleries are supported by 




ST. PANCaAB' KBW CHUaCH. 



columns, taken from casts of the Elgin marbles; the 
pulpit and reading desk have been made from the tree 
well known as the **the Fairlop oak," in Hainault forest. 
Beneath the church are large vaults, calculated to contain 
two thousand coffins. Leading to these, towards the east 
end are side partitions, the entablatures supported by six 
female figures, (Caryatides) holding ewers and inverted 
torches. The effect of the whole is very striking, and the 
situation of the church on one side of an open square admits 
of its being seen to the best advantage. 

ST. QILES'8 IN THE FIELDS, 
Broad-strbbt, St. Giles's. At the west end is a tower 
of the Doric and Ionic orders, with a lofty spire. This 
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church contains a monument of Sir Roeer TEstrange: 
here likewise are interred Andrew Marvel, the inflexible 
patriot ; Bichard Penderell, the conductor of Charles II. 
after the battle of Worcester ; Chapman the first translator 
of Homer ; and Sir Roger L 'Estrange. Over the north- 
west ^ate is a fine bronze representation of the Resur- 
rection^ executed about 1686. 

ST. ANDREW'S, HOLBORN HILL, 
Erected in 1687, under the direction of Sir C. Wren, has, 
above the altar-piece, a painted window, representing the 
Lord's Supper and the Ascension. 

ST. PAUL'S COVENT GARDEN, 
Was rebuilt in 1796, according to the design of 
Inigo Jones's previous church, destroyed by fire. In 
the church-yard are the remains of Butler, author of Hudi- 
bras; Dr.Walcot, "Peter Pindar;" and Michael Kelly. 
This church has a clock with an illuminated dial. 

ST. DUNSTAN'S IN THE WEST, FLEET-STREET, 
Was rebuilt in 1830-33, from. designs by the late John 
Shaw, Esq., architect of Christ's Hospital. It has a 
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lantern tower 310 feet high, copied from the church of St 
Helen, at York. The interior, which is octagonal, is very 
elegant : the lower part consists of Gothic recesses, in which 
the monuments are placed ; whUe the upper part is decorated 
with stained windows; that over the communion table 
representing the four Evangelists. On the east side 
are the vestry and schools, over the entrance to which is 
placed a statute of Queen Elizabeth, which formerly stood 
on the west side of Ludgate. The present church stands 
full thirty feet further back than its predecessor; the 
automaton clock figures from which are at St, Dunstan*a- 
vllla, Regent's-park. 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH, 
Inner Tempi^e, Fleet-street, a noble specimen of early 
English architecture, was built in 1185. The circular 
part at the entrance opens into the body of the building, 
affording an unobstructed view through to the chancel, 
over which and nearly along the whole breadth of that 
end are splendid painted windows. The round is a most 
remarkable feature, there being but three other churches 
in England of the same form. Here are some curious 
tombs of Crusaders ; the figures are raised a few inches 
from the ground, and have been skillfully restored. The 
pavement is laid with encaustic tiles ; the oak carvings of 
of the stalls and benches have been executed from castings 
of ancient patterns; the whole has been restored with 
liberality and judgment, and is well deserving the inspec- 
tion of the visitor. The musical service on Sundays is 
well performed ; the round of the church is open to the 
public, but the choir is set apart for Benchers and Stu- 
dents. The order of a member of either Temple admits 
strangers. 

ST, BRIDE'S FLEET-STREET, 

Almost incomparable for the beauty of its spire, 226 feet 
high, was designed by Sir Christopher Wren. The 
interior of the church is handsomely decorated, at the east 
end is a beautiful stained glass window, by the late Mr. 
Muss, represenUng tlie Descent from the Cross, from the 
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. picture by Rubens. The tower 'has a clock, the dial of 
which is illuminated at night. 

CHRIST CHURCH, NEWGATE.STREET, 

Was erected in 1687, by Sir Christopher Wren, on the 
site of a church of Franciscans, where it is said, no fewer 
than 600 or 700 persons of celebrity were interred. 
The present church is a beautiful structure, with a lofty 
square tower and steeple, 153 feet high. The pulpit is 
carved with representations of the Last Supper and the 
four Evangelists. The western window is ornamented 
with stained glass, and above are the royal arms. The 
Spital sermons are preached in this church in Easter week ; 
and here, on St. Matthew's day, a sermon is annually 
delivered before the lord mayor, aldermen, and governors, 
of Christ's Hospital ; the boys being seated in a large 
gallery. 

8T. BARTHOLOMEW'S THE GREAT, 

West bmithfield, one of the most ancient churches in 
London, having being built in the middle of the twelfth 
century, contains the tomb of Rahere, the founder of the 
adjacent hospital of St. Bartholomew. Opposite the 
ancient gateway, in Smithfield, martyrs were burned at 
the stake. 

ST. STEPHEN'S, WALBROOK. 

The extreme plainness and simplicity of the exterior of 
this church does not promise that gratification which its 
beautiful interior must ever impart. It has a large central 
dome, (a sort of little St. Paul's), resting upon arches 
springing from Corinthian columns, and its decorations 
are extremely beautiful ; and the effect on entering from 
the dark vestibule is very striking. On the north wall is 
West's fine picture* of the Martyrdom of St. Stephen. The 
interior was repaired in 1850, when much new carving was 
added. Altogether the church appears much smaller 
than it actually is, in consequence of its exact proportions. 
This church was erected about the year 1675, from 
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designs by Sir Christopher Wren, and is by many con- 
sidered as the masterpiece of that great architect. 

ST. MARY LE boW, 

Cheapside, (Bow church,) was erected by Sir C. Wren, in 
1673. It has a fine steeple of Portland stone, above 200 
feet in height, surmounted by a dragon vane ; and it has 




a celebrated set of ten bells. In this church is a monu- 
ment to the memory of Dr. Newton, Bishop of Bristol. 
The bishops elect of the province of Canterbury attend 
here to take the oaths of supremacy, &c., previous to their 
consecration. 

ST. OLAVE'S, JEWRY, 

In the Old Jewry, built by Sir C. Wren in 1673, is adorned 
with three pictures, representing Queen Elizabeth lying on 
a couch ; Charles I.; and a figure of Time, with emblema- 
tical devices. 
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ST. MARGARET'S LOTHBURY, 
Built in 1690 by Sir C. Wren, contains a curious font, on 
the basin of which are carved representations of the Garden 
of Eden and Fall of Man, the Salvation of Noah and his 
family, the Baptism of Jesus, and Philip baptising the 
Eunuch. The cover is adorned with a figure of St. Mar- 
garet, accompanied by Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

ST. HELEN'S, GREAT ST. HELEN'S, 

BisHOPSGATE-STREET, onc of the fcw churches which es- 
caped the fire of London. It is remarkable for several 
curious monuments, amongst which are those of Sir Tho- 
mas Gresham, the founder of the. Royal Exchange ; Sir 
Julius Caesar, master of the rolls to James I. ; Sir William 
Pickering, who served four different sovereigns ; Sir 
John Crosby, a great benefactor to the church ; and Fran- 
cis Bancroft, who left a considerable sum of money to the 
Drapers' Company for the erection of almshouses. 

ST. GILES'S, CRIPPLEGATE, 

FoRE-sTREET, Cripplegate, was crcctcd about 1546. Over 
the south-east door is a beautiful figure of Time, with his 
scythe, &c. Above the altar is a window of stained glass. 
This church is remarkable as the burial-jlace of Fox the 
martyrologist. Speed the historian, and Milton the poet. 
Oliver Cromwell was married here. The 12 bells and 
chimes are fine. In the church-yard is a portion of the 
old London wall. 

ST. LEONARD'S, SHOREDITCH, 

Has a portico of four Doric columns, surmounted by a 
triangular pediment At the eastern extremity of the 
interior is a painted window, representing the Lord's Sup- 
per, the reconciliation of Jacob and Esau, Jacob's Vision, 
and Jacob at prayer. This church has a peal of 12 bells. 

ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR, 

High-street, Borough, was erected 1737. Over the altar 
is a painted window, representing our Saviour preaching 
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in the Temple. Here Cocker the arithmetician, and 
Bishop Bonner, were interred. 

ST. SAVIOUR'S, SOuf HWARK; 

Formerly helon^ed to a priory founded hefore the Con- 
quest. The Ladye Chapel, at the east end, is the most 
beautiful feature of this edifice, and has been restored to 
its pristine beauty. The principal monuments are those 
to the memory of William of Wykeham, Bishop of Lin- 
coln; Bishop Andrews; Gower, the contemporary of 
Chaucer ; Massinger, the dramatic poet ; and Abraham 
Newland, the Bank cashier, all of whom are buried in 
this church. The pinnacled tower is 150 feet high, and 
has a peal of 12 bells. This church is the largest in 
London, except St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey. 

ST. MARY'S, LAMBETH, 

Has a tower erected about 1375, and the church towards 
the end of the fifteenth century; the latter was taken 
down in 1851 to be rebuilt. In one of the windows is 
the figure of a pedlar and his dog, painted on glass ; this 
person is said to have left to the parish the ground called 
Pedlar's acre. In the chancel were the monuments of 
Archbishops Bancroft, Tenison, Hutton, Com wallis, Moore, 
and Seeker. 

Our space will not permit us to dweU on the peculiari- 
ties of each of so numerous a class of buildings as our 
religious edifices ; we have therefore selected some of the 
most remarkable. Several churches have been built in 
the metropolis and suburbs within the last quarter of a 
century, mostly in pure Gothic style. Of these the most 
superb is St. Stephen's the Martyr, Rochester-row, 
Westminster, erected and endowed at the sole cost of Miss 
Burdett Coutts: the style is decorated; the architect, 
Mr. Ferrey. It has a tower and spire 200 feet high ; and 
the interior is richly embellished with sculpture, carving, 
colour and gold; and several of the windows^have painted 
glass. 
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The following churches, not yet mentioned, were erected 
from the designs of Sir C. Wren :— 



All Hallows, Bread-etreet 

All Hallows, the Great and Less, 
Thames-street 

All Hallows, Lombard-street 

St. Alban, Wood-street 

St Anne, Blackfriars 

St. Anne, Aldersgate-street 

St. Anthonj, Budre-row 

St. Aiigu8tm,Wamng-street 

St. Benet, Gracechurch^street 

St. Clement, Eastcheap 

St. Dionis', Backchoreh, Fen- 
churoh-street 

St. Edmund, Lombard-sta'eet 

St. QeorgBt Botolph-lane 

St. James's. GarUck.hill 

St. Magnus tht Martyr, London- 
bridge 

St. Margaret Pattens, Bood-lane 

St. Mar7,Aldermanbiir7 

St. Mary, Bow-lane 



St. Mary, Abchnrch-lane 

St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish- 
street 

8t.Mary 8omer8et,Upper Thames- 
street 

St. Mary-at-hill, Lower Thames, 
street 

St. Martin, Ludrate-street 

St. Matthew, Fnday-street 

St. Michael, GomhiU 

St. Michael. GoUegre-hill 

St. Michael, Bassishaw, Basing 
hall-street 

St. Michael, Queenhithe 

St. Michael, Wood-street 

St. Mildred. Bread-street 

St. Mildred, Poultry 

St. Nicholas, Old Fish-street 

St. Peter, Comhill 

St. Stephen, Coleman^treet 

St, SwithiQ; Cannon-street 



PRINCIPAI. EPISCOPAL CHAPELS. 



Asylum, Westminster-road 
Chapel Boyal, St. James's-palaoe 
Chapel Boyal, Whitehall 
Foundling Hospital, Lamb*s Con- 
duit-street 
Grosrenor Chapel, South Audley- 

street 
Hanover Chapel, Begent* street 
St. James's Chapel, Fentonville 
St John's Chapel, Bedford-row 
Lincoln's-inn Chapel 



Magdalen Hospital Chapel, Black 

finars-road 
St.Mark's Ghapel,North Audley-st 
St. Philip's Chapel, Begent-street 
St. Peter's Chapel, Vere-street, 

Oxford-street 
St. Paul's Chapel (Portland),Great 

Portland street 
Quebec Chapel, Quebec-street 

Ozford-street 
Trinity Chapel, Conduit-street 



PRINCIPAL PROTESTANT DISSENTING CHAPELS. 



Claremont Chapel, Pentonville 
Craven Chapel, Marshall- street, 

Golden>street 
Finsbury Chapel, Finsbury-pave- 

ment 
Paddington Chapel, New-road 
Sparflelds Chanel, Exmouth-street 
Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars-road 



Tabernacle, Tabemacle-walk 
Tottenham-court Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-road 
Trevor Chapel, Brompton 
Weigh-house Chapel, Fish-st.-hill 
Wesleyan Chapel, Great Queen- 
street 
Wesleyan Chapel, City^road 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPELS. 



Bavarian Chapel, Warwick-street, 

Golden, square 
Bermondsey Chapel, East-lane 
Farm-street (Jesuits), Berkeley- 
square 
French Chapel, Portman-square 
Fxancis-street Chapel, Chapel* 

place, Tottenham-court- road 
German Chsupel, Bow-lane, City 
Kensington Chapel, Holland, st. 
8t. Mary's Chapel, Moorfields 
8t. Mary's Chapel, Cadogan-ter- 

race, Sloane-street 
St. Patrick's Chapel, Sutton- street 
Poplar New Chapel, Wade, street 



St. George's Chapel, Lambeth 

St. John's .wood (Our Lady's) 

Sardinian Chapel, Lincoln*8-inn- 
flelds 

Somers-town Chapel, Clarendon- 
square 

Spanish Chapel, Spanish-place, 
Mancheeter-square 

Yir^finia-street Chapel, Batdiff- 
highway 

Westminster Chapel, Marsham- 
street 

German Chapel (St. Thomas the 
Apostle), Queen- street. Cheap- 
side. 



The vocal and instrumental music at many of the ahove 
chapels merits attention on Sundays and festivals, being 
conducted by men of eminence in the science. At the 
Catholic churches and chapels the choir is also well sup- 
ported ; as also at St. George's, Lambeth ; at Spanish- 
place, and St. Mary's, Moorlields. The interior of the 
latter deserves inspection : the altar is adorned by a num- 
ber of fine marble columns ; directly behind is a beautiful 
fresco painting of the Crucifixion ; and the ceiling is or- 
namented with beautiful paintings, illustrating the birth of 
our Saviour, by Signer Aglio. St. George's, Lambeth, and 
the Farm-street chapel are likewise splendidly embellished. 

The musical service at Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, 
and the Temple church, is well performed. 



FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSES. 



Devonshire-square, Bishopsg^te 

Bedcross-street, Borough 

St. Feter's-«ourt, St. Martin's. 



St. John-street, Smithfleld 
School-house-lane, Batcliff 
White-hart- court, Gracechurch- 
street 



JEWS SYNAGOGUES. 



Back-alley, Denmark-ct., Strand 
Baker*s-ffardens, I^adenhall-st. 
Bevis Marks and Duke's-place, 

(Portvguete) 
Bricklayers'-hall, Leadenhall-st. 
Carter- Iane» Houndsditch 



Church-row, Fenchurch-street 
Dean-street, Soho 
Duke's-place, Houndsditch (Oer- 

man) 
St. Alban's-place, St. James'S'Sq. 
Queen-street, Curzon-street 
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FOREIGN PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 



Dutch, 
Austin-friars 

French. 
CIement*s-lane, Lombard-street 
Little Dean-street, Soho 
8t. John- street. Brick-lane 
St. Martin's-le-Grand 

German. 
Brown's-lane, Spitalflelds 



Little Alie-street 
Little Trinity-lane 
Savoy-street, Strand 
St. James's-palace 

Swiss, 
Moor-street, Seven-dials 

Swedish. 
Prince's-square, Batcliff-highway 

Most of the parish churches have portions of ground 
attached to them as burial grounds, and vaults within and 
under the churches. The Dissenters have a large burial 
ground near Finsbury-square, called Bunhill-fields, 
wherein, at various periods, have been interred many 
men of great repute among the various sects. 

GENERAL CEMETERIES. 
Within the last twenty years, eight cemeteries have been 
established around London: and by the Metropolitan 
interment Act, passed in 1850, it is expected that this 
mode of burial will shortly supersede interment in the 




KKVSAL GREEM CEMETERY. 



churches or churchyards of the metropolis. The first 
cemetery was opened in 1832, at Kensal-green, on the 
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road to Harrow, and encloses an area of fifty-three acres. 
It is surrounded by a lofty wall, with occasional apertures, 
secured by iron railing. This area is laid out as a sepul- 
chral garden, after the manner of the celebrated cemetery 
of Pdre la Chaise, near Paris, with gravel roads and paths ; 
and planted with forest trees, evergreens, shrubs, and 
flowers. 

On the western side a chapel is erected, for the per- 
formance of the burial service, according to the rites laid 
ceremonies of the Church of England. Under and ad- 
joining this is an extensive I'&nge of catacombs, capable 
of containing 10,000 coffins. The space thus occupied 
is bounded on three sides by a handsome colonnade, for 
the reception of tablets and other sculptured monuments^ 
Near this chapel is interred His Itoyal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex ; and here also is buried the Princess 
Sophia, to whose memory a handsome marble tomb has 
been erected bv Queen Victoria and the Royal family. 
Along part of the boundary wall is another series of cata- 
combs, calculated to contain 2000 coffins, and surmounted 
by a handsome colonnade of Greek architecture. 




KORTH LONDON CBMSTVKT. 
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The Other portion of the cemetery is Appropriated for 
the interment of persons whose friends ohject to the ser- 
vice of the Established Church; and here any minister or 
other person may ofiSciate, and any burial service may be 
performed. In this part also is a chapel, with a colonnade 
and catacombs capable of extension. 

The North London Cemetery, containing twenty-two 
acres, lies immediately beneath Higheate Church, and is 
extremely picturesque ; the approach is by Swaine's-lane. 
Belonging to the same Company is another Cemetery, of 
fifty acres, at Nun Head Hill, reckham Rye. Also may 
be mentioned the South Metropolitan, at Norwood ; the 
West of London and Westminster Cemeteir, Earl's-oourt, 
Brompton ; Abney Park Cemetenr, Stoke Newington ; and 
the City of London and Tower Hamlets Cemetery, South 
Grove, Mile End. The public are allowed to walk in these 
Cemeteries, which are open daily from eight o'clock till 
sunset, and on Sundays afler the morning service. 



AMUSEMENTS. 

So far as the mass of the people is concerned, the amuse- 
ments of this vast metropolis are less varied than in many 
Continental towns of not more than one-tenth of its im- 
portance in point of magnitude and population. Their 
character,"however, may be considered to furnish some com- 
pensation for the smallness of their number, as they are 
m most cases on a scale of splendour unequalled throughout 
Europe. The greater part of these amusements are intel- 
lectual ; the frivolous being few in number, and confined, 
to the lower classes. Foreigners are apt to condemn London 
for its dulness in comparison with some Continental cities,, 
and not without foundation. Abroad, men frequently 
appear to make pleasure their business, while here business 
seems the reigning pleasure. Domestic and social inter- 
course constitute a great source of London enjoyment,, 
which strangers have not always an opportunity of witness- 
N 2 
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ing. London amusements consist of public balls, operas, 
masquerades, theatres, concerts, and lectures ; exhibitions 
of arts and sciences; and, to a considerable extent, of 
private parties, with music, dancing, cards, conversation, 
billiards, &c. In addition to these more refined amuse- 
ments, are the out-door recreations of horse-racing and 
hunting ; tennis, fives, cricket, sailing, rowing, and archery. 

HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, OR ITALIAN OPERA; 

Hay MARKET, is the most fashionable evening resort of 
our nobility and gentry. The performances consist of an 
Italian opera, followed by a ballet; in which the highest 
musical talent in Europe, and the most exquisite taste in 
dancing, are exhibited. 

The Theatre, designed by Novosielski, and altered and 
enlarged by Nash and Repton, is surrounded on three sides 




BKK majesty's THEATRE, HATMARKXT. 

by a colonnade, of cast-iron fluted Doric columns, and by 
an arcade in the rear. The Haymarket front is adorned 
with a long entablature^ representing the origin and pro- 
gress of music, in alto relievo, by Mr. Bubb. The interior 
is magnificent, and falls very little short in dimensions of 
the celebrated La Scala, at Milan, being calculated to 
receive from 2500 to 3000 persons. It is decorated with 
artistic taste and elegance, and lighted by a central gas 
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chandelier, and wax in small lustres. There are five tiers 
of boxes, each lined with chintz and hun^ with amber 
satin drapery, and furnished with four or six chairs. These 
boxes are let for the season, when each subscriber to a box 
receives ivory tickets, which may be sold on evenings when 
the subscriber does not wish to be present. When thus 
sold, the purchasers are admissible either to the box to 
which the tickets belong, or to the pit. Persons attending 
are expected to appear full dressed; that is, frock- 
coats, coloured trowsers, &c., are not admissible. 

The season commences in February, and continues till 
August, the usual nights of performance being Tuesdays, 
and Saturdays ; and Thursdays, generally, " extra nights," 
not included in the subscription. The doors are opened at 
balf-past seven o'clock, tne performance commences at 
eight ; and half an hour earlier on Saturdays. 

The prices of admission at the doors are half a guinea 
to the pit; stalls, in front of the pit, twenty-one sliillings ; 
gallery, three shillings and sixpence ; stalls in front of the 
gallery, five shillings. Boxes and stalls may be engaged 
by the season or nieht by applying to Mr. Nugent, at the 
Operabox office ; also of many respectable booksellers at the 
west end of the town, of whom may be had pit tickets at 
eight shillings and sixpence. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

This theatre, situated in Bow street, originally built from 
the designs of Sir R. Smirke, is remarkable for the taste and 
grandeur displayed in the exterior ; the interior has been 
entirely reconstructed from designs by B. Albano, C.E. ; 
at an expense, probably, of not less than fifty thousand 
pounds, and opened as the Royal Italian Opera. 

The portico is copied from the temple of Minerva, in the 
Acropolis at Athens. It consists oi four fluted columns 
supporting a pediment ; above the windows, on each side 
of- the portico are bassi rilievi emblematical of the ancient 
and modern drama ; to the right and left are statues of 
Tragedy and Comedy by Flaxman. On entering, the 
magnitude of the New Hall and grand Staircase, painted 
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n imitation of Sienna marble first attracts notice; between 
the columns are large bronze candelabra. Passing tbrougU 




ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 



the first saloon (in which is a statue of Shakspere), you 
reach the grand Saloon, with white and gold ornamental 
dressings to the doors, and painted in satin-wood, the 
columns in Sienna marble ; it is tastefully fitted up with 
ottomans and large mirrors. The auditory is magnificent : 
the ceiling consists of a beautiful allegorical design, from 
which is suspended a colossal gas chandelier; the hangings 
are crimson ; the decorations are a white ground, relieved 
by gold and blue, the whole having a chaste and light 
effect. There are six tiers of boxes, 250 stalls, and a con- 
venient pit, with separate seats cushioned and covered with 
leather ; there are also two amphitheatres in the centre of the 
tiers of boxes. The house is capable of containing 3000 
persons. There is no regular ballet performed at this 
house; the dancing being confined to slight divertissements, 
generally incidental to the opera. Prices of admission : — 
private boxes, two to six guineas; pit stalls, one guinea; 
pit, eight shillings ; amphitheatre stalls, five shillings; am- 
phitheatre, two shillings and sixpence. The doors are 
generally open at half-past seven o'clock, the performance 
commences at eight, and a half an hour earlier on Satur- 
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days. Tills theatre is on stated occasions, open during 
the season with grand morning concerts.^ 



At all the other metropolitan theatres, places and private 
boxes and stalls, may be taken for the night by applying 
between ten and four o'clock at their respective box offices ; 
a shilling being paid to the doorkeeper for entering the 
name of the party, and places in the public boxes are re- 
tained till the end of the first act ; stalls are retained 
throughout the evening. Likewise single personal ad- 
mission, not transferable, admitting to all parts of the house, 
may be had for the season. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE, 

Br Y DOES-STREET, is a Substantial cdlficc, by Mr. B. Wyatt, 
with a portico in front, surmounted by a figure of Shakspere. 
Under the portico are the entrances to the public boxes. 




SRV&Y LAHB TUBATKE. 

and in the vestibule is a statue of Shakspere ; and two 
others of Garrick and Kean, the great histrionic illustrators 
of the bard. 

The audience portion of the house is in the form of a 
horse-shoe. There are three tiers of boxes, besides private 
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boxes, which, with the pit and two galleries, will contain 
nearly 2700 persons : the pit has been lately enlarged and 
divided into stalls, each being numbered. The interior, 
designed by Mr. S. Beazley, is rich and tasteful, and the 
decorations are in good taste. 

The plays of Shakspere and of our elder dramatists, as 
well as the best pieces of our living authors, operas, farces, 
and more showy dramatic representations, are ably pet- 
formed here. 

A spacious saloon communicates with the box lobbies, 
and forms a promenade. Coffee and other refreshments 
may be had here. 

Drury-lane theatre has of late years been let for prome- 
nade concerts, foreign operas, and other performances, 
besides the regular drama. In 1851, when the theatre 
was under the management of Mr. James Anderson; the 
prices of admission were, — dress boxes, five shillings; up- 
per boxes, four shillings ; pit, two shillings ; gallery, one 
shilling. Opens at half-past six, commences at seven 
o'clock. Second price at nine o'clock — dress boxes, three 
shillings; upper boxes, two shillings; pit, one shilling; gal- 
lery, no half-price. 

THE THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET, 

Rebuilt in 1821, from a design by Mr. Nashi has a stately 
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portico, supported by six columhs of the Corinthian order, 
above which are a number of circular windows. The 
interior is tastefully fitted up with three tiers of boxes, a 
■ commodious pit, an upper and lower gallery. The per- 
formances are the regular drama, or comedy, tragedy, and 
farce ; and occasionally burlesques and musical pieces. 

Performances commence at seven o'clock. Boxes, five 
shillings ; stalls, Hve shillings ; pit, three shillings ; gallery, 
two shillings ; upper gallery, one shilling. Second price 
commences at nme •'clock ; — boxes, three shillings ; pit, 
two shillings; gallery, one shilling; upper gallery, sixpence. 

THE PRINCESS' THEATRE, 

Oxford-street, nearly opposite the Pantheon, and for- 
merly the Queen's bazaar, is open for the performance of 
comedy, tragedy, farce, and other entertainments. The 
interior is handsomely decorated in the renaissance 
style, and is capable of containing about 1800 persons. 
There are several private boxes: the pit has backs 
and covered seats ; the boxes are furnished with hand- 
some chairs, and lined throughout with chintz. The 
lessees in 1850-51 were Mr. C. Kean and Mr. Keeley, 
imder whose joint management, comedies, tragedies, 
farces, and other pieces by living authors, were most judi- 
ciously produced. Doors open at half-past six ; permrm- 
ances commence at seven. Dress circle, five shillings ; 
stalls, six shillings; boxes, four shillings ; pit, two shillings ; 
gallery, one shilling. Second price at nine o'clock. 

THE LYCEUM THEATRE, 

Wellington-street, North, built from the designs of 
S. Beazley, has an elegant portico covering the footway of 
the street, and forming the entrance to the boxes ; the pit 
entrance is in the Strand ; and that of the gallery in 
Exeter-street, at the back of the Strand. The interior of 
this theatre is remarkably handsome and compact ; and 
it is very judiciously constructed for the conveyance of 
sound. It is under the tasteful management of Madame 
Vestris. 
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Doon open at balf-past six, performances commence at 
seven. Dress circle, four shillings; upper boxes, three 
shillings ; stalls, five shillings ; pit, two shillings ; gallery, 
one shilling. Second price is not taken. 

THE ST. JAMESt THEATRE, 

RiNG-sTRBBT, St. Jamcs's, built for the eminent vocalist 
Braham, was opened on the 14th of December, 1835. 
Mr. Beazley, the architect, has dispkyed sreat taste and 
judgment in its construction. It is usually let upon a 
lease for the performance of French comedies and vaude- 
villes, and occasionally tragedies. The theatre is also let for 
musical, magic, and monologue performances. Admission : 
boxes, six shillings; pit, three shillings and sixpence; 
gallery stalls, three shillings; gallery, two shillinss. 
Doors open at seven; performance commences at huf- 
past seven. 

THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Strand, is open for the performance of burlettas, ballets, 
and burlesques. Most of the pieces represented here 
are written expressly for this theatre, and well supported 
by a judicious choice of comic votaries. The Strand 
front of this theatre is a characteristic architectural com- 
position; and the corridor has a pleasing effect The in* 
terior is handsomely decorated. It opens at half-past six, 
and commences at seven o'clock. Boxes, four shillings ; 
pit, two shillings ; gallery, one shilling. Second price at 
nine o'clock. 

THE NEW ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 

Wtch-street, Drurt-lanb was opened in December, 
1842 ; the former house having been destroyed by fire in 
the March previous. The interior of the house is very 
neat, the front of the boxes being divided into compart- 
ments by gilded and bronzed columns supporting the 
boxes and galleries ; from the ornamental ceiling is sus- 
pended a handsome chandelier. The house is calculated 
to hold nearly 2000 persons ; and was erected at a cost of 
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nearlv £10,000. The performances are comedy, tragedy, 
and rarce, mostly by living authors. Doors open at half* 
past six ; commences at seven. Dress circle, four shillings ; 
boxes, four shillings; pit, two shillings; gallery, one 
shilling ; — ^half-price at nine o'clock. 

THE ROYAL CITY OF LONDON THEATRE. 

Is situated on the western side of Norton Folgate, Bishops- 

fate. The stage is of ample size, and very convenient, 
'he interior, with two tiers of boxes, a good pit, and one 
gallery, is very commodious. Suspended from the centre 
of the dome-formed ceiling, is a chastely designed chan- 
delier, in imitation of porcelain. 

The performances consist of romantic and domestic 
dramas, farces, and musical pieces; begin at half-past 
six. Boxes, two shillings; pit, one shilling; |^allery, 
sixpence. Second price, to the boxes only, one shilling. 

THE SURREY THEATRE, 

Blackfriars*-road, has a remarkably convenient interior ; 
the pit is one of the largest in the London theatres. The 
performances consist of tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, 
and minor dramas of the better class ; and the theatre is 
mostly open throughout the year. 

The performances commence at half-past six. Boxes, 
two shillings ; pit, one shilling ; gallery, sixpence. Second 
price to the boxes only, at half-past eight o'clock. 

ASTLErS NEW ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, 

Westminster-bridoe-road. This highly popular place 
of public amusement is under the spirited and liberal 
management of Mr. Batty. The interior of the house 
is superbly decorated; the circle for horsemanship is 
126 feet in circumference, and the theatre is calculate 
to hold 4000 persons. From the ceiling is suspended a 
mi^ificent chandelier. The extent of stage is capable 
of displaying the most splendid equestrian spectacles, 
o 
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Doors open at half-past six; performances begin at 
seven. Dress boxes, four shillings; stalls, five shillings; 




ASTLEY 8 AMPHITHEATRE. 



upper boxes, three shillings; pit, two shillings; gallery, 
one shilling ; upper gallery, sixpence. Second price at 
half-past eight o'clock. 

THEATRE ROYAL, SADLER'S WELLS, 
St. John-street-road. This theatre is devoted to the 
performance of the plays of Shakspcre, and other five- 
act pieces of the first-class, produced with strict attention 
to scenery and costume : it was the first theatre to avail 
itself of the Act of Parliament, by which the performance 
of the regular drama was extended to minor theatres ; and 
the plan has been ably carried out under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. Phelps. Open at half-past six ; commence 
at seven. Boxes, three shillings and two sliillings ; pit, one 
shilling; gallery, sixpence Second price to boxes only. 

THE STRAND THEATRE^ 

168, Strand, is the smallest theatre in the metropolis. 
The performances are generally attractive^ consisting of 
burlettas and ballets, which are chiefly written for this 
house. This theatre is occasionally let for Lenten per- 
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formances of the magic and mysterieute class. Open at 
half-past six ; commence at 7. Boxes, three shillings ; 
pit, one shilling and sixpence ; gallery, sixpence. Second 
price, nine o'clock. 

THE ROYAL VICTORIA THEATRE, 

In the Waterloo-road, designed hy Signer Cahanel, is of 
an ohlong form, and well adapted for dramatic repre- 
sentations. The performances are of the class usually 
represented at the minor theatres. It is open, generally, 
throughout the year. Doors open at six o'clock ; perform- 
ance commences at half-past six. Boxes, one shilling; 
pit, sixpence; gallery, threepence. Second price, hoxes 
only, sixpence. 

MARY.LE.BONE THEATRE, 

Church-street, Paddington, is one of the most commo- 
dious aud complete minor theatres in Loudon, and is 
calculated to hold 2300 persohs. The performances are 
the regular drama, and pieces of a lighter class. The 
house is fitted up with three tiers of puhlic and private 
hoxes. From the ceiling, which is of the most elahorate 
description, is suspended a hrilliant or-molu chandelier. 
Doors open at half-past six o'clock, performance hegins at 
seven. Dress hoxes, four and three shillings ; public boxes, 
two shillings ; pit, one shilling ; gallery, sixpence. Second 
price, nine o'clock. 

THE QUEEN'S THEATRE, 

Tottenham-street, was originally built for the perform- 
ance of concerts ; it has, however, for several years past, 
been classed with the minor theatres. This theatre is 
generally open throughout the year. Boxes, one shilling ; 
pit, eightpence ; gallery, fourpence. 

THE ROYAL PAVILION THEATRE, 

Whitbcuapbl-road, is a neat theatre at the eastern 
extremity of the metropolis. The entertainments are 
mostly of the same class as at other minor theatres. The 
performance commences at half-past six. 
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THE QARRICK THEATRE, 

Lbman-strebt, 6oodman*s-fields. The interior, on a 
small scale, is extremely pretty ; the emhellishments being 
heightened in effect by the light issuing from five lustres, 
suspended round the front of the house. Over the pro- 
scenium is a painting representing Garrick between the 
comic and tragic muses. Performance commences at half- 
past six o'clock. 

During the fashionable season, from November to June, 
morning and evening concerts, balls and masquerades 
are frequently given throughout the metropolis at the 
various public rooms. They are previously announced, as 
to time and place, in the public papers. The prices of 
admission vary from &ve shillings to a guinea. 

WILLIS'S ROOMS, 

KiNo-sTREET, St. Jamcs's, are the most fashionable seat 
of this style of entertainment. Here are e;iven the weekly 
balls known by the name of Almacks, under the patronage 
and management of several ladies of distinction. To gain 
admittance it is necessary that the name of the visitor 
should be inserted in one of the ladies' patronesses books, 
for the purpose of canvassing, so that the company may 
be as select as strict regulations can make it. 

Other public balls are also given here, to which admis- 
sion is obtainable by tickets, duly advertised for sale. 

THE QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOM, 

Hanover-square. The concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society and of the Ancient Concerts are held here ; as are 
also the concerts of the Royal Academy of Music. The 
grand concert room, which is 90 feet by 35 feet, and 
capable of containing about 800 persons, is beautifully de- 
corated ; the spaces between the pilasters are filled with 
looking glass ; the panels of the ceiling with paintings by 
Cipriani. The orchestra, at the west end of the room, has 
a fine organ ; and the royal box, at the opposite end, is 
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hung with crimson, and contains the portraits of eminent 
musical composers. The rooms are let for private con- 
certs, fancy hazaars, balls, lectures, &c. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

Tenderden-street, Hanover-square, is incorporated by 
royal charter. Tlie object of this Institution, which is 
under the patronage of Her Majesty, is to promote the 
.cultivation of the science of music, and to afford the 
greatest facility in attaining that science in perfection, 
by assisting the pupils in general instruction, to enable 
them to compete with, if not rival, those of other 
coim tries. 

THE CONCERT ROOM OF HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 
HAYMARKET, 

Is admirably adapted for musical performances ; and here 
aie given concerts by the most distinguished artistes. 

There are, also, several other rooms in the metropolis 
where musical performances are given: — Exeter Hall, 
Strand, (mostly for sacred music) ; the Royal Music 
Hall, adjoining the Lowther Arcade ; St. Martin's Hall, 
Long Acre ; and other establishments duly advertised in 
the daily and weekly newspapers. 



ROYAL VAUXHALL GARDENS, 

Near Vauxhall Bridge, on the Surrey side of the Thames, 
present a variety of amusements. The gardens are 
beautifully laid out in long walks brilliantly illuminated 
with several thousand various coloured lamps. The 
entertainments consist of vaudevilles, vocal and instru- 
mental music, dancing, fire-works, &c. In the grounds is an 
illuminated orchestra for aband and singers. Other perform- 
ances take place in a spacious rotunda, where horseman- 
ship is sometimes introduced. Visitors can be accommodated 
in the gardens with suppers, wines, and every other descrip- 
tion of refreshment, the prices of which are affixed to each 
box. Open at eight o'clock. Admittance, half-a-crown. 
o 2 
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CREMORNE HOUSE AND GARDENS, 

King's-road, Chelsea. These extensive grounds of eleven 
acres, formerly the residence of Lord Cremorne, and after- 
wards of the Baron de Bereuger, are open to the puhlic 
every day ; and in the evening, brilliantly illuminated, 
from Whitsuntide to the close of autumn. The entertain- 
ments consist of concerts, vaudevilles, and ballets, pictorial 
exhibitions, dancing, and fireworks ; and occasional balloon 
ascents, duly announced. Conveyance thither is readily, 
obtained by steam-boat and omnibus. Admittance, gala 
nights, one shilling; other nights, sixpence. 

TEA GARDENS 
Are places of summer recreation, frequented by the 
middle classes of both sexes, particularly on Sunday after- 
noons and evenings. They consist of large gardens laid 
out in walks and paterres, with accommodations for parties 
taking tea, cofiee, and other refreshments. These gardens 
are generally attached to houses regularly licensed as 




ORECIAM SALOOH AKD EAGLE TAVCBN, CITX BOAD. 

taverns. Situated at the extreme points of London, they 
aiFord an agreeable walk to families whom business en- 
gages during the week within the metropolis. The amuse- 
ments are innocent, the indulgence temperate, and a 
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suitable mixture of female society renders it gay and 
pleasing. Such of these Gardens as are frequented 
during the evenings of the week, have large rooms for 
vocal and instrumental music. The principal are^ 



New Bagnigigre Wells, Bajswater 
New Bayswater Tea Gardens 
Camberwell-groTe House 
Cherry Gardens, Botherhithe 
Chalk Farm, Primrose-hill 
Copenhagen House, HoUo way- 
fields 
Mount Pleasant, Clapton 
The Grecian Saloon, City-road 
The Standard, near the City-road 
The Woodman,Higfagate«aTchway 



Southampton Arms, Camden.town 
Kilbum Wells, Edgeware-road 
Eel-pie House, near Homsey 
St. Helena Gardens, Deptford 
Highbury Bam, Higbury 
Homsey- wood House 
Hoxton Gardens, Hoxton 
Mermaid, Hackney 
Union Gardens, Chelsea 
Yorkshire Stingo, Lisson-grove 
Jack Straw's Castle, Hampstead 



THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Great Russell-street, Bloo'msburt. The formation of 
this great and useful national institution was commenced 
in 1753, by the purchase of Sir Sloane's Museum and 
Library, to which were added the Harleian MSS., and 




THE KEW BRITISH MU8BVM. 



the Cottonian MSS. and Major Edwards's Library ; the 
management being yested in a corporation of trustees. 
These treasures were deposited in Montague House, Great 
Russell-street, and the Museum was first opened for public 
inspection, on the 15th of January, 1759. 
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It lias since been considerably increased by donations 
and purchases ; and stands an unrivalled monument of 
our national taste. 

Tlie Library is an extensive, valuable, and curious 
collection of books, pamphlets, and manuscnpts. In 
addition it comprises 

The important library of printed booki and MS9., gradually collected 

by the Sovereigns of these realms, from Henry VII. 
The Hargrave collection of ancient law books aud MSS.) 
The MSS. of the late Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Mr. Halhed's Oriental MSS. 

Dr. Burney's library of books and MSS., which cost £13,500. 
The Maddoz Collection of MSS. 
The library of Dr. Birch, who also bequeathed the annual diridends 

oi£522 188. 
Mr. T. Tyrwhitt's select library of the classics. 
Sir W. Musgrave's collection of books and MSS. 
Sir R. Cotton's library of MSS. 

Mi^o' A. Edwards's collection of English, French, and Italian Books. 
Earl of Oxford's library of MSS. 
The munificent donation of books and prints, by the Rev. Mr. Crache- 

rode, who also bequeathed a select collection of coins, medals, 

minerals, and gems, value £40,000. 
Sir Joseph Banks's extensive library of books on Natural History. 
A collection of pamphlets published from the breaking out of the civil 

war under Charles I. to the Restoration, presented by George II. 
The extensive, well selected, and valuable library founded by George 

III., consisting of 65,000 volumes, presented by George lY. in 1823. 
A large collection of books, chiefly Italian, presented by Sir R. Colt 

Hoare. 
The Grenville Library, 20,242 volumes, purchased for £54,000. 

The library has been further increased by numerous 
other purchases and bequests, and by the books received 
in virtue of the Copyright Act, which obliges all persons 
to deposit in it a copy of every book published by them, 
within the British dominions. It contains not less than 
300,000 volumes, being probably the most valuable col- 
lection in the world ; but it is unprovided with a well 
arranged catalogue. 

The buildings were enlarged in 1801 ; but in 1823, a 
new British Museum was commenced from the designs of 
Sir Robert Smirke, R. A. ; and completed in 1850 ; the 
old building being removed by piecemeal, so as not to inter- 
fere with the admission of visitors. 

The grand facade of the New Museum is Grecian 
Ionic ; the southern front consists of the principal entrance, 
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the portico, eight columns in width, and two intercolumnia- 
tions in projections ; on either side is an advancing wing, 
giving to the entire front an extent of 370 feet ; which 
has throughout a colonnade of forty-four columns raised 
upon a stylohate five feet and a-half high ; the columns 
are five feet at their lower diameter, and forty-five feet 
high; and the height from the pavement of the front 
court-yard to the top of the entablature of the colonade is 
sixty-six feet and a-half< 

The level of the principal floor of the building is reached 
by a flight of twelve stone steps, at the foot of the portico, 
one hundred and twenty-five feet in width, terminating 
on either side with pedestals, intended to receive colossal 
groups of sculpture. The tympanum of the portico is 
enricned with historical or allegorical sculpture in full 
relief; and colossal statues are to surmount the pediment. 

The principal entrance to the Museum is beneath this 
portico, by a carved oak door, in a stone frame, nine feet 
six inches wide, and twenty-four feet high; by which you 
advance into the hall, sixty*two feet by fifty-one, and 
thirty feet high. To the left, as the visitor enters, is the 
Gallery of Antiquities ; and near, a statue of the Hon. 
Mrs. Damer, the sculptor, holding in her hands a small 
figure of the genius of the Thames. Opposite the grand 
staircase, is| the entrance to the Grenville Library ; 
on the right of this is a statue of Sir Joseph Banks, by 
Chantrey ; and on the left Roubiliac's exquisite statue of 
Shakspere. The order of the hall is Grecian-Doric. The 
ceiling is trabeated, and deeply coffered and enriched with 
Greek frets and other ornaments, in various colours 
painted in encaustic. The grand staircase is seventeen 
feet wide, and has two pedest^s of grey Aberdeen granite, 
and a pair of colossal lions couchant. The walls on either 
side are cased with red Aberdeen granite, highly polished ; 
on the first landing are pedestals and carved vases of 
Huddlestone stone ; the balustrades are of the same ; the 
ceiling and walls are painted in oil, and encaustic colours ; 
the former being trabeated and coflered to correspond with 
the entrance-haU, and similarly decorated. 
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At the top of the staircase commences the suite of 
rooms appropnated to Natural History, which occupies on 
the upper floor the eastern portion of the south front, aud 
the whole of the eastern and northern sides of the Quad- 
rangle. The remainder of this floor is devoted to the 
smaller Egyptian Antiquities; the Greek Vases and 
Bronzes ; the Ethnographical Collection ; and the Cabinet 
of Coins and Medals. On the lower floor, the eastern 

Sortion of the south front, and part of the east wing, are 
evoted to the library of Manuscripts. The remainder of 
the east side, and the whole of the northern side of the 
quadrangle, are occupied by the library of Printed Books. 
The ground floor of all the building, to the west of the 
quadrangle is appropriated to the more massive Egyptian 
Antiquities, the Greek and Roman Marbles, inclu£ng the 
Townle^, Elgin, and Phigalian Collections, the Lycian 
Antiquities, the Halicarnassian Marbles, and the recently 
acquired Marbles from Nineveh. The basement of a 
projecting building at the north-west corner contains the 
general collection of Insects : the apartments above are 
appropriated to the Prints and Drawings. 

The Museum is (^en to the public on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, from ten to four, from September 
7th to May 1st; and from ten to seven, from May 7th to 
September 1st. The Museum is closed between the Ist 
and 7th of January ; the Ist and 7th of May ; the Ist and 
7th of September; and on Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, 
Christmas day, and all special fasts and thanksgiving days. 
Children under eight years old are not admitted. 

The Reading Room is open every day, except on Sun- 
days, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Christmas Day, and 
general fast and thanksgiving days ; except also between the 
1st and 7th of January, 1st and 7th of May, and the 1st and 
7th of September inclusive. The hours are from ten till 
seven during May, June, July, and August; and from ten till 
four during the rest of the year ; but, on Saturdays, the 
Rooms are invariably closed at five o'clock. Persons 
desirous of admittance must forward their name, rank, 
and profession to the Pnncipal Librarian, accompanied by 
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a note of introduction from any well-known individual — a 
merchant, a member of parliament, or any established 
professional man, — when admission is usually granted for 
bix months, — at the end of which time the ticket is re- 
newed for a similar period, if no abuse be made of the 
privilege. The entrance to the Reading Room is in Mon- 
tague-place. Persons under 18 are not admissible. 

Artists are admitted to study in the (jalleries of Sculp- 
ture, between nine and four every day, except Saturday. 
For admission to the Print Room, a special order is 
requisite; it is closed on Saturdays. 

Person's visiting the Museum usually inscribe their 
names and residences in a book kept for that purpose. 
The number of visitors during the year 1 850 was 1,098,863. 
Descriptive synopsis, one shilling; or in parts, — 

Part 1. Zoology 2d. 

2. Mineralogy and Fossils ; 2d. 

3. Egyptian Antiquities ad. 

4. Greek, Roman, and Miscellaneous Antiquities 3d. 

5. Artificial Curiosities Id. 

5. Portraits Id. 

THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
In Whitehall Yard, Whitehall, was founded as a central 
repository for objects of art, science, and natural history ; 
for books and documents relative to those studies; and for 
general information connected with the naval and military 
services of the empire. Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
are the patrons ; the Duke of Wellington is vice-patron. 
A member's annual subscription is 10s. ; and a single 
payment of £6 constitutes a member for life; entrance 
fee 20s. The number of members exceeds 4,000. The 
Library and Museum are already very extensive ; and 
philosophical lectures are occasionally delivered in 
the rooms, by the most distinguished professional men of 
the day. Admission by a member's order: the public 
are admitted on three days at Christmas and Easter, 
18th June, and 21st October, without tickets. 

SIR JOHN SOANE'S MUSEUM, 
13, Lincoln's Inn Field's. — ^To the admirers of archi- 
tectural and sculptural antiquities, relics of ancient art, 
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models, fine paintings, &c., this Museum will be found 
highly interesting ; it was bequeathed to the nation 
by Sir John Soane, R.A. Here is the celebrated 
^m»tian sarcophagus, of alabaster, covered with hiero- 
glyphics, discovered by Belzoni, in 1816, and ascertained 
to be about 3400 years old ; it cost Sir John Soane 2000 
guineas. There are also some excellent paintings by 
Canaletti, a few original Hogarths, and many designs by 
Sir John Soane. The Museum is open to the public on 
Thursdays and Fridays, during the months of April, May, 
and June, when tickets of admission may be obtained by 
appl3dng a day or two previously. Foreigners may obtain 
admission at other times, by special application to the 
curator, G. Bailey, Esq., at tne Museum. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

309, Regent-street, and 5, Cavendish-square, was estab- 
lished 1838, for the advancement of the arts and practical 
science, and other branches of industry. In the entrance 
hall, devoted to manufactures, are to be seen in operation 
several model machines; upstairs is the theatre in 
which lectures on the various branches of natural philo- 
sophy are delivered on a most extensive scale ; here also 
the oxyhydro^en microscopes, dissolving views, dissolvii^ 
orrery, the pliysioscope (by which the human face b 
magnified to a gigantic size), and other apparatus, are 
exhibited. In the sreat hall there is a surface of 700 feet 
of water, and a divmg bell with air pumps for four or five 
persons to descend with comfort; and the floors and 
ealleries are crowded with other interesting objects. Open 
daily from hall-past ten to half-past five ; in the evenmg, 
from seven to half-past ten o'clock. Admission, one 
shilling ; catalogue, one shilling. 

THE MISSIONARY MUSEUM, 

Blomfield-street, Finsbury, contains a numerous col- 
lection of idols, and other objects of heathen worship 
and ceremonies, from the various countries to which the 
influence of the Missionary Society extends. It is open 
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from ten t31 dusk on Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
mth orders from a Director. 

THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 

Piccadilly, which takes its name from its style of archi- 
tecture, was huilt from the designs of P. f, Robinson, 
for^ the reception of Bullock's museum. This collection 
has long since been dispersed ; and the building is divided 
into several large apartments, which are now chiefly used 
for exhibitions of a temporary description. 

THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 

Situated on the north-east of the Regent's-park, were 
established by a Society founded in 1826 by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, Sur Humphry Davy, Lord Auckland, and other 
noblemen, patrons of'^ science. The Gardens were opened 
to the public in 1828, and form at this time one of the 
most rational and attractive objects of curiosity from their 
situation and admirable style of arrangement. The col- 
lection of wild and domestic quadrupeds, birds, &c., is 
very numerous, and comprises many rare specimens of 
the animal kingdom; including a male Hippopotamus, 
received here in 1850. 

The gardens are open daily, except Sunday, from ten 
in the morning till sunset Admittance, one shilling, 
except on Monday, when it is only sixpence. Members 
of the Zoological Society are admittea without charge 
every day, including Sundays. On Saturday, in the high 
season, a military band plays in the Gardens. 

THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 

Penton-place, Walworth, were opened in 1831. The 
grounds are upwards of fifteen acres in extent, and have 
a lake of water, of nearly thriee acres ; on the borders of 
which is generally a magnificent model painting, accom- 
panied with fire-works. The circular building for the 
carnivorous animals is 300 feet in circumference. A 
smaller building contains the monkey tribe. Here is a 
p 
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large rustic building and paddock for the elephant; a. 
semi-circular enclosure, with a raised terrace, for bears ; . 
with various aviaries, paddocks, &c., for the different 
species of birds and quadrupeds. The most favourable 
time for viewing this superb collection of animals is during 
the feeding, at four or five in the afternoon ; at which 
hour the muscular powers of the carnivora are J^Wy 
displayed. 

Independently of the zoological exhibition, morning 
fites, with balloon ascents, flower shows, concerts, &c., 
are frequently given at these gardens. Admission, one 
shilling. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Trafalqar-squarb, Charing-cross, originated in the pur- 
chase of the pictures belonging to Mr. Angerstein, for 
the sum of £40,000. The collection has since been 
increased, both by purchase and by the donations of 
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private individuals. It includes some of the finest works 
of Claude, the Poussins, the Caracci, Correggio, Parme- 
giano, Rembrandt, and Rubens. 
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This gallery is open gratis to the public the first four 
days of each week, n*om ten to four, from November to 
April ; and from ten to six, from May to September, (being 
closed during October) ; and to the private study of artists, 
on the other two days. Catalogues, fourpence. 

The gallery consists of a centre and two wings ; the 
length being 461 feet, and the greatest width 56 feet. It 
occupies nearly the whole of the north side of the square. 
The main feature of the ouilding is the central portico, in 
which have been employed the fine Corinthian columns 
from the portico of Carlton House. 

In order to render the present work, as far as possible, 
of the greatest utility as a guide to strangers, the subjects 
of the paintings and their artists are inserted. 

1. The Resurrection of Lazarus. Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Sebastiano was commissioned, by the Cardinal Giuliu de Medici, to 

paint an altar-piece from this subject for the cathedral at Narbonne. 
The composition, however, and the figure of Lasarus, are by Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti. This painting was exhibited in competition 
with RaphaePs '^ Transfiguration.'* 

2. A Landscape with Figures. Claude, 

The figures represent the reconciliation of Cephalus and Procris, as 
induced by Diana. Procris presents the dog Lelaps, and the magic 
dart by which slie lost her life. 

3. A Concert. Titian, 

Couveyi the idea of a maestro di capella, or music master, giving in< 
structions to his pupils. 

4. The Holy Family. Titian. 

5. An Italian Sea-port at Sunset, with figures. Claude. 

6. A Landscape, with figures. Claude, 

The figures are believed to represent Siuon brought prisoner to Friam, 
King of Troy. 

7. A Study of Heads. Correggio, 

8. Michael Angelo 's Dream. Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 
The design, representing the vices disclosed at the Day of Judgment, 

is by Michael Angelo } but the execution is thought to be by some 
other hand. 

9. Christ appearing to Simon Peter after his Resurrec- 
tion. Annibale Caracci, 

Peter, according to the early history of the Church, when flying from 
Rome to avoid persecution, was met not far from the city by Christ, 
who rebuked him for his cowardice, and commanded his immediate 
return. Peter obeyed the Divine behest, and ultimately died a 
martyr. 
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10. Mercury instructing Cupid under the auspices of 
Venus. Correggio, 

According to the authority of ancient gems and medals, Venus is here 
represented with wings. The picture tells its own story. 

11. St Jerome. Outdo, 

12. A Grand Landscape. Claude, 

Rebecca, with her attendants, awaiting the arrival of Isaac, who is 
seen approaching for the celebration of their marriage. 

13. The Holy Family. MuriUo. 

Christ, in early youth, is seen standing on the base of a ruined pillar, 
looking fervently towards Heaven, where God the Father ap- 
pears seated on clouds, and attended by angels. The Holy Spirit 
is descending to the Saviour in a glory. The Virgin Mother 
is seated on the right hKnd of her Son, and Joseph is kneeling on 
his left. 

14. A magnificent Eastern Sea-port. Claude, 

The embarkation of the Queen of Sheba, on her visit to Solomon, is 
here represented. 

15. The "Ecce Homo." Corregio, 

16. St. George destroying the Dragon. Tintoretto, 

17. The Holy Family. Andrea del Sarto. 

18. Christ disputing with the Doctors. Leonardo da 
Vinci, 

19. A Landscape. Claude, 

Narcissus is here seen gasing on the reflection of his person in a 
sheet of water. 

20. Portraits of Cardinal Hippolito de' Medici and 
Sebastiano del Piombo. Sebastiano del Piomho, 

21 . Portrait o! a Lady. Bronzino, 

22. A Dead Christ with Angels. Ouercino, 

23. The Holy Family. Correggio. 

Seated on the lap of the Virgin, the infant Redeemer appears looking 
towards the spectator; the mother, with an expression of 
tenderness and maternal pride, bending towards her son. In the 
background, Joseph is seen at work. 

24. Portrait of Giulia Gonzaga. Sebastiano del Piombo. 
A noble lady of Florence, celebrated for her beauty and accomplish* 

ments. She is represented in the character of a saint— St. Apol- 
lonia, it is supposed— and bearing the palm of martyrdom. 

25. St. John in the Wilderness. Annibale Caracci, 

26. The Consecration of St. Nicholas. Paul Veronese, 
Understood to have been painted for the Church of St. IHcholas, at 

Venice, but subsequently taken to Rome. 

27. Portrait of Pope Julius II. Raffaette. 

28. Susanna and tne Elders. Ludovico Caracci. 
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29. The Holy Family. Barocci. 

A celebrated painting usually known by the title of " La Madonna 
del Gatto.** 

80. The Embarkation of St. Ursula. Claude, 

31. A Landscape with Figures. Gaspar Poussin, 
The figures represent Abraham preparing to offer his son Isaac. 

32. The Rape of Ganymede. Titian, 

33. Tlie Vision of St. Jerome. Parmegiano, 

The Holy Virgin appears seated in the clouds, with the infant Saviour; 
SL John the Baptist kneeling below; and St. Jerome, lying, in 
penitence, with a crucifix. 

34. Venus and Adonis. Titian, 

Adonis is believed to be a portrait of Philip II. of Spain. 

35. Baochus and Ariadne. Titian, 

Bacchus, on his return from a sacrifice, attended by Silenus, Satyrs, 
and Njrmphs, becomes suddenly enamoured of the beauty at 
Ariadne. The painter has represented the god leaping from his 
car to approach the maiden. 

36. A Land Storm. Gaspar Poussin, 

37. A Study of Heads. Correggio^ 

38. The Carrying off of the Sabine Women. Rubens, 
According to the Roman History, Romulus, to people his young city, 

invited the Sabines, his neighbours, to assist at the public games. 
During the sport, the Roman soldiers, agreeably to a preconcerted 
signal, Seized tlie virgins, and^arry them off, for their wives. The 
war which consequently followed is indicated in the background. 

39. The Nursing of Bacchus. Nicholas Poussin, 

40. A Classical Landscape. Nicholas Poussin, 

Phocion the Athenian, in an undyed robe, appears washing his feet 
at a public fountain, emblematic of the simplicity and purity of his 
life. The trunk of a tree, in the background, bears his trophies. 

41 . The Death of Peter the Martyr. Giorgione, 

42. A Bacchanalian Scene. Nicholas Poussin, 

Beneath a clump of trees, in a warm bright classical landscape, 
appears Silenus, seated and supported by Sylvans. Bacchus, sur- 
rounded by Centauts, Kymphs, and Satyn, lies asleep on the 
ground. 

43. Christ taken down from the Cross. Rembrandt^ 

44. Charity. Julio Romano, 

45. The Woman taken in Adultery. Rembrandt. 

46. Peace and War : an Allegory. Rubens. 

This noble production, presented by the artist to his patron, Charles 
I., represents Peace, attended by Wealth and Plenty nourishing her 
children from her breast, and offering them the choice fruiu of tlie 
earth. ^ She is defended by Minerva from the approaches of War, 
in whose train appear Famine and Discord surrounded by the 
P 2 
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horrors of lightning and devastation. Hymen unites the children of 
Peace by his ties, and Civilization ameliorates the rudeness of their 
' nature. 

47. The Adoration of the Shepherds. Rembrandt. 

48. Tohias and the Angel, in a Landscape. Domenichino. 

49. The Portrait of Rubens. Vandyck. 

50. The Emperor Theodosius refused Admittance into 
the Church of St. Ambrose. Vandych, 

The Emperor Theodosius was, after the battle of Thessalonica, 
placed under the ban of the Church. Superstitious, and impatient 
of the dishonour, he attempted to enter the Cathedral of Milan, for 
the purpose of obtaining absolution ; but, on the very threshold he 

• was met and repulsed by the resolution and firmness of Archbishop 
Ambrose. 

51. A supposed Portrait of a Jewish Merchant Rem- 
hrandL 

52. Portrait of a Gentleman. Vandych, 

53. A Landscape : Evening ; with Figures, Horses, and 
Cattle. Cuyp, 

54. A Woman Bathing. Rembrandt. 

55. A Landscape. Claude. 

The figures are uuderstood to represent the death of Piocrii, wife of 
Cephalus, King of Thessaly. 

56. A Landscape, with Figures. Annibale CaraecL 

57. St. Bavon. Rubens, 

St. Bavon, on embracing the monastic life, in causing a distribution 
of alms to the poor. 

58. Landscape, with Figures and Cattle. Claude. 

This is believed to be a study from nature, and to have been painted 
on the spot, in the open air. 

59. The Brazen Serpent. Rubens, 

This magnificent and powerAil work represents Motes and Aaron in 
the act of staying the plague of the serpents, at the moment when 
the reptiles are exercising their deadly influence over the horror- 
stricken children of Israel. 

60. The Building of the Tower of Babel. L. Bassano. 

61. A small Landscape, with Fibres. Claude, 

62. A Bacchanalian Dance. Nicholas Poussin, 

63. A Landscape, with Horsemen and Figures. Caracci, 

64. A Landscape. Sebastian Bourdon, 

65. Cephalus and Aurora. Nicholas Poussin, 
Enamoured of the manly beauty of Cephalus, Aurora endeavoured to 

divert his afiections from his wife, Procris ; but failing in 'her attempt, 
she became her determined enemy, and caused her death by the 
hand of Cephalus. 
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66 A Landscape with an Ancient Flemiah ChAteau. 
Eubena, 

This charmingly attractiTe picture is understood to represent an old 
mansion belonging to the painter, and situated between Brussels 
and Antwerp. Of the former city, a partial view is obtained in the 
distance. The rising sun produces a fine glowing effect over a 
luxuriant country ; the scenery of which is enlivened with figures, 
painted, equally with the landscape itself, In the firm and vigOTous 
style of the great master. 

67. The Holy Family. Rubens, 

The Holy Family is here associated with St. Oeorge, a female saint, 
and angels. 

68. A Landscape View near Albano. Gaspar Poussin. 

69. St. John Preaching. Pielro Francesco Mola. 

70. Cornelia and her Children. Padovanino. 

71. A Landscape. Jan Both, 

The representation of a grand and mountainous country in the early 
morning, with muleteers and other figures. 

72. A Landscape. Rembrandt, 

The figures in this painting represent the story of Tobias and the 
angel. 

73. The Conversion of St. Paul. Ercole da Ferrara, 

74. A Spanish Peasant Boy. MuriUo, 

75. A Landscape. Domenichino, 

The figures in the view represent the story of St. Oeorge and the 
Dragon. 

76. Christ Praying in the Oarden. Correggio, 

77. The Stoning of St. Stephen. Domenichino, 

81. The Vision of St. Augustin. Garofalo, 

The story of this picture is to the following effect :— Seated on the 
margin of the ocean, writing his treatise on "The Trinity," St. 
Augustin observed a child taking up water with a ladle ttoxa the 
■ea and pouring the contents into a small hole In the sands. On 
being questioned by the holy man as to his motive, the boy said he 
was emptying the sea into that hole. " Impossible I" said Augiutin. 
** If you deem this impossible," rejoined the child, "how much more 
impossible is it for you to elucidate that which God chooses should 
remain a mystery ?'* The child* it is added, disappeared in a glory, 
and the saint recognised in him the young Redeemer. 

82. The Holy Family. Mazzolini da Ferrara, 

83. Phineas and his Followers turned to Stone at sight of 
the Gorgon. Nicholas Poussin, 

The well-known fable is here very strikingly portrayed. Perseus, 
having delivered Andromeda, the daughter of Cepheus and Ca8< 
slope, firom a sea monster, claimed her for his bride, according to 
her father's promise. In honour of the nuptials, Cepheus gave a 
sumptuous banquet. Amidst the consequent revelry, Phineas, to 
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whom Audiomeda had been betrothed, broke in 'upon the aMem- 
bly at the head of his armed friends, and a deadly combat enaued. 
Perseus, hard pressed by the yiolators of the festival, gave warning 
to his fidendly associates— produced the head of Medusa— and the 
adverse warriors by whom it is confronted were instantly turned to 
stone. 

84. Mercury and the Woodman. Salvator Rota, 

A richly wooded landscape has here afforded Salvator an opportunity 
of illustrating one of Asop*s Fables, familiar to all. 

85. St. Jerome and the Angel Domenichino. 

86. The Entombment of Christ. Ludovico Caracci, 

87. Perseus rescuuig Andromeda. Guido, 

An earlier portion of the mythological story referred to in Ko. 83. 
Perseus, having seen Andromeda chained to a rock, and exposed 
to the assaults of a sea monster— a doom to which she had been 
sacrificed by lot— became enamoured of her beauty. Claiming from 
her father a promise of her hand, if victorious, he slew the monster, 
and received Andromeda as his bride. 

88. Ermiiiia discovering the Shepherds. ^. Caracci. 
The representation of a beautiful passage in Tasso's "Jerusalem 

Delivered." 

89. Portraits. Felazquez, 

Doubtfrilly supposed to represent Ferdinand of Medicis, Duke of 
Tuscany, and his wife Victoria della Revere, heiress of the Dukes 
of Urbino. 

90. Venus attired by the Graces. Guido, 

With Cupid near her, the Queen of Beauty is receiving from her hand- 
maidens the adornments of her person. 

91. A Sleeping Nymph, with Cupid and Satyrs. Poussin. 

Supposed to represent Jupiter, under the form of a Satyr, surprising 
Antiope while asleep. 

92. Cupid and Psyche, ^lessandro Veronese, 

93. Silenus. jinnibale Caracci, 

94. Pan, teaching Appollo to play on the Pipes. Caracci, 

95. A Landscape. PousHn, 

The figures — Dido and iBneas taking shelter in a cave during a storm 
— are by Francisco Albano. 

96. The ** Ecce Homo." Ludovico Caracci. 

A copy of Correggio's fine picture, No. 15. 

97. The Rape of Europa. Patd Veronese. 

A finished study for the large picture in the Imperial Collection at 
Vienna. 

98. A Landscape View of Larici, or L'Aricia. Poussin, 
101, 102, 103, 104. The Four Ages of Man : Infancy, 

Youth, Manhood, and Age. Lancret, 

1 34. A Landscape, with Buildings and Figures. Decker. 

135. Ruins and Figures. CanaUito, 
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137. Landscape, with Figures. Van Ooym, 

138. Ancient Ruins, with Fifi;ure8. Paul Parmini, 

139. Religion attended by the Virtues. Angelica Kauff- 
man, 

A pleasing allegorical painting, executed at Rome, to which dty the 
artist had retired after her marriage. Respecting 'this lady's pro- 
ductions, it was said that "her heroes were girls in disguise." 

140. A Portrait of a Lady. Faneer HeUt. 

141. The Palace of Dido. Steinwych. 

Virgil's hero of the JBneid presenting himself to the Queen. 

145. A Man's Portrait. Vander Heist. 

146. View of Rotterdam. Storck. 

147. Cephalus and Aurora. (A Cartoon). Agostmo 
Caracci, 

148. Galatia. (A Cartoon). Agostino Caracci. 

149. A Calm at Sea. William Fandervelde. 

150. A Fresh Gale at Sea. William Fandervelde, 

151. Leda. Pietro Francesco Mola, 

152. A Landscape: Evening. Fander Neer. 
The figures are Arom the pencil of Cuyp. 

153. The Cradle. Maas, 

154. A Musical Par^. David Teniers. 

155. The Misers. David Teniers. 

156. A Study of Horses. FandycJc. 

An imaginative representation of the hones of Achilles, Xanthus, and 
Balins, the ofikpring of Zephyr. 

157. A Landscape: Sun-set Rubens. 

158. Dutch Boors regaling. David Teniers. 

159. A Dutch Housewife. Maas. 

160. The " Riposo." Pietro Francesco Mola. 

161. An Italian Landscape, with a Cascade. Oaspar 
Poussin. 

163. A View on the Grand Canal, Venice. Canaletto. 

164. The Holy Family. Jacob Jordaens, 

165. The Plague at Ashdod. Nicholas Poussin, 

166. Portrait of a Capuchin Friar. Rembrandt. 

167. The Adoration of the Kings. (A Drawing.) Bal- 
dassare Peruxzi. 

168. St. Catharine of Alexandria. Raffaelle, 

169. St. Francis Adoring the Infant Christ MaxzoUni da 
Ferrara. 
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170. The Holy Family, with St. John, accompanied by 
Saints and Angels. Garofalo, 

172. Christ and his Disciples, at Emaus. Caravaggio. 

173. Portrait of a Gentleman. Jacopo Bassano. 

174. Portrait of a Cardinal. Carlo Marratti, 

176. St. John. Murillo. 

177. The Magdalen. Guido, 

178. Serena Rescued by the Red Cross Knight HUlon, 

179. The Virgin, Infant Saviour, and St. John, attended 
by Saints. Francesco Francia, 

180. The Dead Christ, supported by the Virgin, and 
attended by Angels. Francesco Francia, 

181. The Virgin, with the Infant Saviour, and St. John. 
Pietro Perugino. 

184. The Murder of the Innocents. Raffaelle, 

185. Portrait of Sir W. Hamilton. Sir /. Reynolds. 

186. A Man and Woman, apparently entering into a 
solemn compact. John Van Eyck, 

187. An Apotheosis. Rubens, 

189. Portrait of the Doge Loredano. Giovano Bellini 

190. A Jewish Rabbi. Rembrandt. 

191. The Youthful Saviour embracing St. John. Gtiido. 

192. His own Portrait. Gerard Dow, 

193. Lot and his Daughters leaving Sodom. Guido. 

194. The Judgment of Paris. Rubens 

195. A Medical Professor. Ufiknown, 

196. Susanna and the Elders. Guido. 

197. Boar Hunt. Velazquez. 

198. St. Anthony. A, Caracci, 

199. Lesbia. Schalken, 

200. Madonna. Sassoferrato. 

201. Sea-port. C. J, Vemet 

202. Domestic Poultry. Hondekoeter, 

203. Conventual Charity. Van Harp 

204. A Gale. Backhauisen, 

205. Itinerant Musicians. Dietrich, 

206. Head of a Girl. Greuze, 

207. The Idle Servant. Maas. 
'"'^8. Landscape. Breenberg. 
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209. Landscape, with Figures. Both and Poelenhurg, 

210. View in Venice. Cannaletto. 

211. A Battle. Huchtenhurg. 

212. Merchant and Clerk. De Keyser, 

213. Vision of a Knight. Raffaelle. 

214. Coronation of the Virgin. Ouido, 
215 and 216. Saints. Taddeo Gaddi. 

218. Adoration of the Magi. B, Peruzzi, 

219. Dead Christ, with Angels. O. A. Razzi. 

THE VERNON GALLERY, 

In 1850, the collection so munificently presented to the 
country hy the late Robert Vernon, Esq., was removed with 
other English pictures from the National Gallery to Marl- 
borough House, Pall-mall, where they are exhibited on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays. 

VERNON MARBLES IN THE HALL. 

1. Hylas and the Water Nymphs. Gibson^ R.A, 

2. Bust of the late Right Hon. George Canning. Baihj^ 
R.A, (After Nollekens). 

3. Bust of Sir Walter Scott. CharUrey, R.A. 

4. Bust of the Duke of Wellington. (After Nollekens). 
Baily, R.A. 

5. Bust of Newton. (After Roubiliac). Baily, R.A, 

6. Bust of the late Marquis of Wellesley. Bacon, R.A, 

7. Bust of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Bally, R.A. 

8. Bust of Mr. Vernon. Behnes. 

Presented to the National Gallery by the Queen, Prince Albert, and 
the Noblemen and Gentlemen whoce names are im cribed on he 
pedestal. 

In the first two rooms are airanged the Pictures of the 
English School, transferred from the National Gallery, 
and which form no part of the Vernon Collection : they 
are numbered according to the Catalogue of the National 
Gallery Pictures. 

78. The Holy Family. Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A. 

79. The Graces. Sir J. Reynolds, P.RA. 

The three daughters of Sir William Montgomery. The ladies are re- 
presented near the altar of Hymen, florally decorating a terminus 
of that diTinity. I. The Hon. Mrs. Gardner, mother of the late 
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Lord Bletsiogton, oocupying the centre of the picture. S. The 
kneeling flgiue to the left if Mrs. Beresford, married to a brother of 
the Marquis of Waterford, 8. The erect figure nearest the altar, is 
the third and youngest of the sisters, who became the Marchioness 
of Townshend. 

80. The Market Cart. T, Gainsborough, R.A. 

99. The Blind Fiddler. Sir D. WUkie, B,A. 
100. The Death of Lord Chatham. J, S, Copley, R.A. 

105. A Landscape. Sir G. Beaumont, Bart, 

106. A Man's Head. Sir J, Beynoldt, P.R.A. 

107. The Banished Lord. Sir J. Reynolds, P,R.A, 

108. View of Maecenas's Villa at Tivoli. JR. Wilton, R.A. 

109. Landscape with Cattle and Figures. Gainsborough, 
R.A. 

110. A Landscape. JR. Wilson, R.A. 

111. Portrait of Lord Heathfield. Sir J, Reynolds, P. R. A 

112. Portrait of the Painter. W. Hogarth. 

THE "marriage A LA MODE." W» Hogorth, 

113. The Contract of Marriage. — 114. After Marriage.-^ 
115. Tlie Dissipated Husband.— 116. The Toilet of the 
Fine Lady.— 117. The Duel.— 118. The Death of the 
Countess. 

119. A Landscape. Sir 0, Beaumont, Bart, 

120. Portrait of NoUekens. Sir W. Beechey, R.A. 

121. Cleombrotus ordered into Banishment by Leonidas. 
B. West,P,R.A. 

122. The Village Festival. Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. 

123. A Landscape — Moonlight. Williams. 

124. Portrait of the Rev. Wm.H.Carr. J. Jackson, R.A. 

125. Portrait of Izaac Walton. J. Huysmann. 

126. Pylades and Orestes. B. West, P.R.A. 

128. Portrait of the Right Hon. W. Wyndham. Sir J. 
Reynolds, P,R.A. 

129. Portrait of Mr. Angerstein. Sir T, Lawrence, P,R. A. 

130. A Landscape with Figures. /. Constable, R.A. 

131. Christ Healing the Sick m the Temple. B. West, 
PM.A. 

132. The Last Supper. B. West, P,R.A. 

133. Portrait of an Actor. Hoppner, 

Portrait of John Kemble. Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 
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143. Portrait of Lord Ligonier. Sir J. Reynolds, P,R,A, 

144. Portrait of B. West, P.R. A. Sir T, Lawrencey P,R.A. 
162. The Infant Samuel. Sir J Reynolds, P.R. A. 

171. Portrait of Sir John Soane, R.A. J, Jackson^ R.A. 

175. Portrait of John Milton. Vander Plaas, 

182. Studies of Angela. Sir J. Reynolds, P.R. A, 

183. Portrait of Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. T. Phillips, R.A. 
188. Portrait of Mrs. Siddons. Sir T.Lawrence, P.K.A. 
217. Portrait of W. Woollett. G. Stuart. 

220. Portrait of John Hall. G. Stuart. 

THE VERNON GALLERY. 

1. Study of a Head. Sir C. L. Eastlahe, P. It. A. 

2. The Way to Church. T. Creswick, R.A, 

3. Interior of a Synagogue at the Time of the Elevation 
of the Law. S. Hart, R.A. 

4. The Bagpiper. Sir D. Wilkie. R.A. 

5. The Wooden Bridge. Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A. 

6. The Dangerous Playmate. W. Etty, R.A. 

7. Lake Avemus, the Sybil, and the Golden Bough. 
/. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

8. Lord and Lady Russell receiving the Sacrament. 
A. Johnston. 

9. Malvolio and the Countess. D. Maclise,R.A. 
A scene from Shakespere'i " Twelfth Night*' 

10. The Lutist Lady and Attendants. IV. Etty, R.A. 

1 1. Happy as a King. W. Collins, R.A, 

12. Bathers. W. Etty, R.A. 

13. The Age of Innocence. Sir Joshua Reynolds, R.A. 
This charmTng picture Mr. Venion purchased at the sale of the col- 
lection of the late Joshua Harman, Esq., at the price of 1,450 
guineas. 

14. Window in Venice during the Carnival. W, Etty, 
R.A. 

15. Scene from "Le Diable Boiteux." A. L. Egg, A.R.A. 

16. Lake Scenery in Cumberland. P. /. Loutherbottrg. 

17. War. Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 

A pendant to the picture of '* Peace,*' illustrating the subject by (he 
results of a recent conflict. 

18. Portrait of Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante. G. 
Romney, R.A. 
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19. Escape of the Carrara Family from the Pursuit of 
the Duke of Milan. Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A. 

This picture will be generally remembered as in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition in 1850. 

20. Lake of Como. C. Stanfield, B,A, 

21. Peace. Sir E. Landseery B,A. 

Sheep cropping the blades of grass which have grown round the mouth 
of a rusty cannon mounted on the heights near Dover, which afford 
an extensive view of the Channel and the distant coast of France., 

22. Head of a Monk at Calais. E, V. Bippingille, 

23. The Little Brigand. T, Uwins, R.J, 

24. Yorick and the Grisette. G. S, Newton, R, A, 
Sterne's " Sentimental Journey " has furnished the subject of this 

picture. 

25. Clarissa Harlowe. C. E. Landseer, R,A. 

26. A Syrian Maid. H, W. Pickerg0, R.A. 

27. The Pride of the Village. /. Callcott Horsley, 
Three figures, "The Pride of the Village " and her parents. In the 

last stage of consumption, she Is seated in the neat little room, 
anxiously watched by her parents, one of whom reads the Bible. 

28. Highland Music. Sir E. Landseer, R.A, 

29. The Casement. G. S, Newton, R.A. 

30. Venice. R, P. Bonington, 

A view towards the Dogana, from the two columns. 

31. Dutch Boats in a Calm. E, W. Cooke, 

32. The Windmill. /. Linnell. 

33. Study of a Head. W, Hilton, R.A 

From the large picture, "The Discovery of the Body of Harold." 
No. 101. 

34. Study of a Head. W, Hilton, R.A. 

This is a study of the head of Edith for the large picture. 

35. Study. W, Hilton, R.A. 

This is another of the studies made for " The Discovery of the Body 
of Harold," being the head of another figure which bei^ds over the 
body ; and is lighted by the taper held by the monk. 

36. Sancho and the Duchess. C. Leslie, R.A. 

From Don Quixote. This is a repetition, with many marked Improre* 
ments, of the picture in the collection of General Wyndham, at Pet- 
worth, having been painted for the late Earl ot Egremont. 

37. The Cover Side. F. R. Lee, R.J. 

The small group of dogs, keepets, ftc, was sketched in by Sir £. Land- 
seer, R.A. 

38. Venice. C. Stanfield, R.A. 

39. Reading the News. Sir D. Wilhie, R.A. 

Purchased after the death of Wilkie, but before the sad intelligence 
of his decease ])ad reached England. 
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40. Nymphs Binding Cupid. T. Stothard, B.A. 

41. The Raffle for the Watch. E, Bird, B.A, 

42. Sir Thomas More and hi» Daughter. /. B. Herbert, 
B,A. 

There is a small copy of this work in the eoUeotion of Mr. Birch, of 
Birmiogham. 

43. Florimel in the Cottage of tlie Witch. F, B. Pickers- 
gill, A.B.A, 

44. The Council of Horses. J, Ward, B.A. 

45. Arabs dividing Spoil. Sir W, Allen, B.A. 

46. Red Cap. Q, Lance. 

47. The Meeting of Abraham's Servant and Rebekah. 
W, Baton, B.A. 

The passages of Scripture here illustrated, are from Genesis, ch. xxiv., 
▼erses 22 and 47. 

48. Sketch. T. Stothard, B.A, 

49. The Enthusiast. T. Lane. 

50. Portrait, the Artist's Daughter. B. Howard, B.A. 

5 1 . Venice. J. M. W. Turner, B.A. 

52. Portrait of Himself. Sir J. Beynoldi, P. B.A. 

53. Sir A. Hume. Sir J. Beynolds, P.B.A. 

54. Christ Lamenting over Jerusalem. Sir C. L. 
EasUahe, P.B.A. 

The scene is the Mount of Oliyes, and the Saviour is accompanied by 
Peter, John, James, and Andrew. The centre of the composition is 
occupied by Peter, who wears a light yellow drapery. 

55. The Dame School. T. Webster, B.A. 

56. Portrait of a Lady. Sir T. Lawrence, P.B.A. 

57. Grand Canal, Venice. J. M. W. Turner, B.A. 
'The spectator looks towards the RIalto and the Doge's Palace. 

58. The Dead Robin. H. Thompson, B.A. 

59. Nymphs Bathings. T. Stothard, B.A. 

60. The Last In. W. Mulready, B.A. 

A village school, in which the master, with ludicrously mock cere- 
mony, hat in hand, and hand on heart, receives the 'Mast ii>." 

61. The Installation. B. West, P.B.A. 

62. Crossing the Brook. W. F. Witherington, B.A. 

63. My Uncle Toby and the Widow. O.Leslie, B.A 

64. Cupid and Nyirrnh. W. Hilton, B.A. 

65. Galileo. H. Wyatt. 

66. Returning from Market. Sir A. W. Callcott, B.A^ 

67. Wood Scene. J. Linnell. 
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68. Dry Reading. A, Qeddes^ AM, A. 

Portrait of Terry, the actor ; and his wife ; sitter of P. Nasmyth. 

69. Landscape. Sir A. W. CaUoott, R.A. 

70. Chancel of the Collegiate Church of St. Paul at Ant- 
werp. Z). Roberts f B,A. 

71. Scene on the Lincolnshire Coast. F, R. Lee, R,A. 

72. Westminster Bridge, 1745. 8. Scott 

73. London Bridge, 1745. S. Scott. 

74. Coast View. Sir A. W. CaUcotty R,A. 

75. The Prince of Orange Landhig atTorbay. J» M. W. 
Turner, R.A. 

76. A Scene in Cumberland. T, 8. Cooper, AJR,A. 

77. The Dutch Village. Sir A. W. Callcott, R^, 

78. The Fisherman's Home. F. Danby,A.R,A, 

79. Country Cousins. R, Redgrave, A.R.A, 

80. Tlie Saviour. W. Etty, R.A. 

81. A Magdalene. W. Etty, R.A. 

82. The Vintage in the Claret Vineyards of the South of 
France, on the Banks of the Gironde. T. Uwins, R.A . 

83. Rustic Children. T. Gainsborough, R.A. 

84. Italian Girl with Tambouruie. Penry Williams* 

85. View in Italy. R. Wilson, R.A. 

86. Fair Time. W. Mulready, R.A. 

87. Portrait of Thomas Morton, Dramatist. Sir M. A. 
Shee, P.R.A. 

88. Lake and Tower in De Tabley Park. J. Ward, R,A. 

89. The First Ear-ring. Sir D. WUkie, R.A. 

90. Spaniels of King Charles's Breed. Sir E. Landseer, 
R.A. 

91. Infant Bacchus. Sir M. A. Shee, R A. 

92. Youth at the Prow and Pleasure at the Helm. W. 
Etty, R.A. 

93. Farm-yard, with Cattle. T. 8. 'Cooper. A,R,A. 

94. The Dying Stag. Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 

95. The Ford. W. Mulready. R.A. 

96. Portrait of Miss Stephens. J, Jackson, R.A, 

The present Dowager Countess of Essex, pidnted in the zenith of her 



97. Nebuchadnezzar and the Fiery Furnace, G. Jones. 
R.A. 
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98. Dr. Johnson in the Ante-Room of Lord Chesterfield. 
E, M. Ward, A.B.A. 

99. The Watering Place. T. Qam$horough^ B.A. 

100. The Vintage. T, Stothard, R.A, 

101. Discovery of the Body of Harold. W. Hilton, R,A. 
The dead king lies extended, with his face tamed towards the spec- 
tator, sufficiently to show his death-wound. The body is partially 
lifted by a monk, who holds a torch, and Edith rushes to the spot, 
tearing her hair in an agony of grief. 

102. Musidora. T. Oaimborough, B,A, 

103. Fruit. O, Lanoe, 

104. Juliet and her Nurse. H. P, Briggs, B.A. 

105. Female Head. E. V. BippingiUe. 

106. Nymph. T. PhiUipt, B.A. 

107. Landscape — View in Italy. B, Wilson^ B,A, 

108. Battle of Borodino. G, Jones, B.A, 

One of the hardest fought engiigements in the Russian campaign. 
Napoleon with his staff occupies the right of the picture. The 
Russian position is seen on the elevated ground in the distance, and 
huge masses of Prench cavalry and infantry are advancing to the 
attack. 

109. The Village Festival. F. Ooodall 

The subject is from " L' Allegro," of Milton. 

110. A Lady and Dog. H, Wyait. 

111. Portrait of Mr. Vernon. H. W. Piohersgill, B.A. 

A very striking likeness of the munificent donor of the Gallery. 

112. Interior of Burgos Cathedral. D, BoherU, B,A. 

113. The Benighted Traveller. Sir A, W, OallcoU, B.A. 

114. Woodland View. SirD. Wilhie, B.A. 

115. Study in Oriental Costume. W. EUy,B.A. 

116. Italian Peasants Resting. Penry WUUatM. 

117. Fruit, 1848. O. Lance. 

118. Portrait of John Fawcett, the Comedian. Sir T. 
Lawrence, P. B.A, 

119. The Fallen Minister. E. M. Ward, A.B.A. 
The disgrace of Lord Clarendon. 

120. Lady Godiva preparing to Ride through Coventry. 
O. Jones, B.A. 

121. The Peep-o'-Day Boy's Cabin. Sir D. Wilhie, B.A. 

It was in August 1835, that Wilkie went to Ireland, which was then in 
regard to Art, almost a vii^in soil. He returned with a portfolio 
rich in valuable subject-matter, although from only two oi his 
sketches were pictures realised : these were " The Still at Work," 
and •• The Peep. o'-Day Boy." 
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122. The Treaty between the Spaniards and Peruvians. 
H. P. Briggs, B.A. 

123. The South Sea Bubble. E, M. Ward, A,R.A. 
A Scene in 'Change-alley, (South Sea Bubble), in 1720. 

124. Composition. T, Stothard, B.A. 

125. Cottle, formerly in Hyde Park. P. Nanny th. 

126. Negro. W. Simpson. 

127. The Old Pier, Litdehampton. Sir A. W. CaUeoit, 
R.A. 

128. Falstaff and Mrs. Page. O. Clint, A,M.A. 

129. The Newspaper. T, S. Good, 

130. Coast Scene. Sir A. W. CaUcott, R.A. 

131. The Surprise. E. Dubufe. 

132. Utrecht. O. Jones, E,A. 

133. The Midsummer Night's Dream. T, Stoihard, R.A. 

134. Entrance to Pisa from Leghorn. Sir A. W. 
CaUcoU, R,A. 

135. Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary, W. Etty, B.A. 

136. Sketch for the Battle of Trafalgar. O. Stanjield, R.A. 

137. The Play Scene— Hamlet. D. MacUse, RA. 

138. Landscape. P. Nasmyth. 

139. View in Italy. B, Wilson, B.A. 

140. A Coast Sketch. E. W. Cooke. 

141. View in Italy. B. Wilson, B.A. 

142. Prawn Fishers. W. Collins, B.A. 

143. The Entrance to the Zuyder Zee. €. Stanfield, B.A. 

144. High Life— Low Life. Sir E, Landseer, B.A. 

145. Egyptians. W. MuUer. 

146. The Crown of Hops. W. F. Witheringlon, B.A. 

147. Going to School. T. Webster, B.A. 

148. The Scanty Meal. J. f. Herring, 

149. Tlie Council of War. L. Haghe. 

Thii was the first picture of importance contributed by the artist to 
the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, and at once eata- 
blished hii fame. Mr. Haghe paints with his left hand. 

150. Landscape — Sunset T. Gainsborough, B.A. 

151. Interior of a Highland Cottage. A. Eraser. 

152. The Tired Soldier. F. Goodall. 

153. The Valley Farm. J. Constable, B.A. 
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154. The Imprudence of Candaules, King of Lydia W. 
Etty, R.A. 

155. II Duetto. W. Etty, R.A. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 

East end of the National Gallery, Trafalgar-square, was 
established by royal charter, in 1768; Sir J. Reynolds 
receiving the honour of knighth'ood on being appointed 
president. It was instituted for the encouragement of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, and consists of forty 
members, or Royal Academecians^ and twenty-six Associ- 
ates. Nine of the Royal Academecians are annually 
elected for superintending the studies; they set the figures, 
examine the worksof the students, and give instruction. 
Sir C. Locke Eastlake is now the President The annual 
Exhibition commences on the first Monday in May and 
terminates in July. No work is here exhibited that has 
publicly appeared before. The number of paintings, 
prints, busts, models, and pieces of sculpture, generally 
amounts to about 1,500. 

Admission, from eight in the morning till dusk, one 
shilling. Catalogues one shilling. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

52, Pall mall, was established in 1805, for the encourage- 
ment of native artists, and is liberally supported by the 
nobility and gentry. There are two Exhibitions annually : 
one, the productions of living artists ; the other, pictures 
of the ancient masters. The former works are for sale; 
and at the close of the Exhibition they are delivered to 
the respective purchasers. The former Exhibition is open 
from February till May, from ten till five o'clock each day ; 
the latter from June till September, from ten till six 
o'clock each day. Admittance, one shilling ; catalogue, 
one shilling. 

The gallery was originally erected by Alderman Boydell, 
to exhibit the paintings which had been designed for his 
beautiful edition of Shakspere. The sculpture in front, 
designed by Banks, R. A., represents the immortal bard. 
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accompanied by Painting and Poetry. In the Hall is a 
colossal figure of Achilles bewailing the loss of Patroclus, 
by Banks, R. A. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 

Suffolk-street, an offspring of the Royal Academy, in 
a series of Galleries designed by Mr. Elmes, commenced 
its public exhibitions in 1 824, and annually presents an 
interesting display of native talent. It admits the works 
of artists generally, whether members or not ; and is open 
during the months of March, April, May, June, and July. 
Admittance, one shilling ; catalogue, sixpence. 

THE PORTLAND GALLERY. 

216, Reoemt-street, opposite the Polytecnic Institution, 
is opened each season — April to July — with the Exhibition 
of the National Institution : the prices of the several pictures 
are affixed. Admittance, one shilling ; catalogue, sixpence. 
Towards the close of the season, the Gallery is open free 
of charge. Here also are exhibited Panoramic and other 
paintings. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

Pall mall east. The Gallery is opened with a new 
collection of Drawings annually, from April to July. 
Admission, one shilling; catalogue, sixpence. 

THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 

Have their Gallery at 53, Pall Mall. Open during April, 
May, June, and July. Admittance, one shilling; cata- 
logue, sixpence. 

MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC CEOLOCY, 

Jermyn-street, St. James's. This establishment is in the 
department of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods 
and Forests: Sir Henry de la Beche is charged with 
its direction, being assisted by Mr. Richard Phillips, as 
Chemist and Curator; and Mr. Robert Hunt, as keeper of 
the Mining Records. 

The cdlections illustrate the applications of geology to 
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the useful purposes of life. 1. Illustrative of the British 
materials applicable as employed iu urchitecture and 
engineering. 2. The mining section, including models 
of mining machinery, mining implements, &c. 3. The 
metallurgical processes, includine^ the reduction of the 
ores of the useful metals, the varied combinations of the 
latter, and the models of furnaces, &c., for effecting these 
objects. 4. Of mineral substances employed in the arts 
and manufactures, and not included in section No. 3. 
5. Of agriculture as connected with geology. 

.This Museum was originally establislied in Craig's- 
court, Charing-cross ; and in 1851, was removed to a large 
and handsome stone building erected for the purpose, with 
a noble frontage in Piccadilly, east of St. James's Church ; 
the entrance being in Jermyn-street. 

Attached to me museum is a laboratory and mining 
record office. Admission, free. Open daily from ten to 
four during November, December, January, and February; 
the rest of the year from ten to five. 

THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

19, John-street, Adelphi. The chief object of this Society 
is the promotion of the arts, manufactures, and commerce 
of the kingdom ; this is done by giving honorary or pecu- 
niary rewards, as may be best adapted to the case, for all 
useful ihventions, discoveries, and improvements tending 
to that purpose. 

The interior of the edifice is peculiarly elegant, and 
very commodious for the use of the Society. The model 
room contains a valuable collection of ingeniously con- 
structed models and machinery iu every department of the 
economical and useful arts. The great room is a finely 
proportioned apartment ; it is lighted at the top by a dome. 
The walls are ornamented with a series of magnificent 
pictures by James Barry, R.A., designed to illustrate this 
maxim, *<The attainment of happiness, individual and 
public, depends upon the cultivation of knowledge.*' The 
pictures ^^^ six in number; the subjects are: 1 — ** Orpheus 
civilizing the inhabitants of Thrace." 2. — ** A Greci^ 
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Harvest Home." 3.—" The Victors at Olympia." 4.— 
** An allegorical representation of the Thamesi typifying 
England and Commerce." 5. — "The Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts distributing its annual Prizes ;" 
(containing a portrait of Dr. Johnson, for which he sat), 
and 6. — " Elysium, or the state of Final Retribution." The 
latter, and the "Victors at Olympia," are the two great 
pictures of the series: in the ante-room is Barry's fine 
painting of our First Parents. The distribution of prizes 
by the Society takes place about the end of May. 

Respectable persons are admitted, without charge,, to 
see these pictures, and the museum, between ten and four 
any day of the week except Wednesday and Sunday. 
Here is an annual exhibition of the inventions rewarded 
by the Society ; admission by a member's order. 

DULWICH GALLERY, 

DuLWicH, five miles south of Cornhill, contains nearly 
400 pictures, the greater part of which are by the old 
masters; they were bequeathed to Dulwich College by 
Sir Francis Bourgeois. The gallery is open to the public 
every day except Fridays and Sundays ; from March until 
November, from ten to five, and during the other months 
from eleven to three. Tickets of admission may be had 
(gratis) of Messrs. Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall; Colnaghi 
and Co., Pall Mall, East; Lloyd, 23, Harley-street ; 
Carpenter, Old Bond-street ; Moon, Threadneedle-street ; 
Albright, Newington Causeway; Hughes, Richmond; 
and Markby, Croydon. Entrance to the gallery at the 
south end of the college, the right hand road. 

No person can be admitted without a ticket, and no 
tickets are given in Dulwich : children under fourteen not 
admitted; catalogue, sixpence. 

THE ROYAL COLOSSEUM, 

Reoent's-park. This fashionable and agreeable place of 
resort has recently been remodelled and decorated on a 
most superb scale. Here is Hornor's grand Panorama of 
London by Day, and the Panorama of Paris by Night ; 
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also the Glyptotheea^ or Museum of Sculpture ; the Classic 
Ruins, and Exterior Promenade, presenting models of the 
Temples of Theseus and Vesta, the Arch of Titus, &c. ; 
Hont Blanc, the Mer de Glace, and Alpine Torrent; 
the Conservatories decorated in the Arahesque style, and 
furnished with the choicest natural and exotic plants, and 




THE COLOSSEUM. 

a gorgeous Gothic Aviary ; also the Stalactite Caverns of 
Adelsberg, " the most magnificent of all the temples which 
nature has built for herself in the regions of night." There 
is an Ascending Room, in which visitors are conveyed 
from the ground floor to the Panorama Gallery. — Admit- 
tance, one shilling ; Caverns, sixpence. 

Open from half-past ten till five o'clock, and from 
seven till ten o'clock at night. 

Annexed to the Colosseum is the Royal Oydorama^ Albany- 
street, Regent's Park. The visitor on entering passes along 
a corridor decorated with the prize cartoons exhibited at 
Westminster Hall, thence to the Rustic, Armory ; from this 
apartment you pass to the Grand Saloon or Theatre. The 
scenic display is a very magnificent Panorama of Naples, 
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exhibiting the grand Eruption of YesaTins and destmotion 
of Pompeii, A.D. 79, with the present state of the mined 
Gitj, — a selection of music on tiie Apoll(micon aoconpaniea 
the exhibition. 

Open dailj at 3 and 8 o'clock in Ihe evening. Admit- 
tance, one shilling; reserved seats, two shillings. 

MADAM TUSSAUD'S WAX-WORK. 

This very interesting Exhibition is situated at the Bazaar 
in Baker-street, Portman-square. The suite of rooms is 
243 feet long bj 48 feet wide, and contains a gallery of Ml- 
length portraits of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert; 
Greorge III., and Queen Charlotte ; George IV., and TVilliam 
IV. ; George II., Louis XIV., the Duchess of Mazarine, the 
Duchess of Nassau. The Emperor Napoleon III, and 
Empress, in their Bridal Costume ; the Emperor in a Held 
MarshaFs Uniform. Also a magnificent Shrine or Memorial 
of the late Duke of Wellington, reposing as in olden time 
on a Tented Couch, under a canopy of Cloth of Gold, in a 
Field Marshal's Uniform. At the head of a group of the 
Order of British Knight-hood is a figure of George IV. in 
his Coronation robes. Here is also a very large collection 
of modelled figures in wax, in magnificent costumes, which 
are very characteristic portraits ; and new figures of popular 
personages are constantly added. Here are likewise two 
** Napoleon Booms," containing the camp-bed on which the 
ex-emperor died; the two carriages used by him at the 
battle of Wat^loo; and several portraits. The collection is 
altogether a magnificent display of sculpture, paintlngB, 
engravings, bronzes, costumes of all periods, jewellery, 
relics ; and wax modelling, seen as it sliould be as to effect 
of colour, light, &c. The promenade extends upwards of 
700 feet, and is lighted by 800 lamps. Admission— Great 
Boom and the Hidl of Kings, one shilling ; children, six- 
pence ; Napoleon Booms and New Chamber, sixpence extra. 
Open from 11 till 10 o'clock at night. 
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BURFORD'S ROVAL PANORAMA, 

LciOBSTEK'SQUABE. Thls exhibition is the oldest of the 
kind in London, having been opened in 1790, and risen to 
its present popularitr under the direction of Mr. Bnrford, 
whoise exertions in placing before the public successions of 
interesting paintings of scenes and events, cannot be too 
highly appreciated. Three paintings are generally open. 
Admission to the three, two shillings and sixpence; or 
either, one shilling ; catalogues, sixpence each. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 

14, RsaBNT-STBiiT, opcued for the exhibition of Moving 
Dioramic Paintings, llie views are the route of the British 
Army to the Seat of War, combined with the celebrated 
Overland Mail, including Constantinople, St. Petersburg, 
Sebastopol, the Dardanelles, &c. Admission, one shilling ; 
two shillings and sixpence ; and three shillings. Open'at 3 
and 8 o'clock. Catalogues, sixpence. 

RECENT GALLERY, 

69, Quadrant, consists of a large room, wj^h a gallery, and 
is fitted up with much taste and elegance. It has been re- 
cently taken by Mr. W. S. Woodin, for his popular entertain- 
ment of the Carpet Bag and Sketch Book. Open every 
evening at 8 o'clock. There is a^o a morning performance 
every Saturday, at 2 o'clock. Admisdon, one, two, three, 
and four shillmgs. 

THE eoSMORAMA, 

209, BEGBNmsTBEBT. — ^Vicws now exhlUting: — Tlie Hippo- 
drome, at Constantinople, Mont Blanc, Pompeii^and Yesu-^ 
vins (fire and smoke in motion), New York, Florence, St. 
Peter's at Bome (interior), Lake of Thun, Palmyra. The 
illusion of space and distance is very ingenious. Open from 
II till dusk. Admis^on, one EdilUii^; Ascription, sixpence.' 
A bazaar is now added. 
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PRIVATE. GALLERIES. 

Enolakb possesses a large share of the most valaable pro- 
dactions of the ancient Italmn, Flemish, and Dutch Masters. 
The admirer or connoisseur ca.n be gratified by viewing the 
numerous collections of the nobility and gentry, permission 
being obtainable by recommendation from parties known 
to the proprietors, a note from a member of the Boyal 
Academy is receiv^ with due courtesy, great facilities being 
offered to Artists. The principal collections i 



The Orosvenor Oallery — Harquis of Westminster's, Upper 
Grosvenor Street. 

The Bridgewater or Stafford Galiery— The Earl of Elles. 
mere's, Bridgewater House, Green Park. 

Stafford House, Duke of Sutherland's, St. James's. 

Lord Ashburton's collection, Bath House, Piccadilly. 

Sir Robert Peel's, Whitehall Gardens. 

Mr. Samuel Rogers, 22, St. James's-place. 

Mr. Hope's, corner of Down-street, Piccadilly. 

Mr. H. Bevan's, 4, Hamilton-place, Hyde Park-comer. 

Mr. C. Bridels', Eaton Square. 

EXETER HALL, 

Strakd. Public Meetings in London are generally held at 
some of the principal Hotels and Taverns, the Newspapers 
advertising their object, time, and place ; previous to the 
erection of Exeter Hall, there was no place exclusively de- 
voted to Public Meetings, — Political Meetings are excluded ; 
most of the Meetings being of a Musical or Religious de- 
scription. This edifice was completed from designs by 
Mr. G. Deering. The ifront of the building consists of 
a portico of two pillars, and two pilasters of the Co- 
rinthian order ; a flight of steps leads to the grand hall, 
capable of holding 4,000 persons, on the ground-flooi: are 
offices and committee rooms, over the front entrance is 
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8 Greek inscription, ^lAAAEA^EION, which may be ren- 
dered " The loving brethren." 

ST. MARTIN'S HALL, 

LoNQ>ACRE, was Opened Feb. 11, 1850, and is occupied 
by Mr. Hullah's Singing Classes, and let for musical per- 
formances, generally. The hall is lighted with gas in 
chandeliers, and the orchestra will accommodate 500 
singers. 

BURLINGTON ARCADE, 

Piccadilly, is a covered avenue, upwards of 200 yards 
in length, with elegant shops on each side, fitted up with 




great taste, and displaying in millinery, iewellery, and 
fancy articles, a fine assortment, and trading in almost 
every articles of fashionable demand. Porters are stationed 
at each end during the day and night for the convenience 
of the inhabitants. 

THE LOWTHER ARCADE. 

At the west end of the Strand, forms an elegant avenue 
to Adelaide-street, at the east end of St. Martin's church. 
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SOHO SQUARE BAZAAR. 



The design is replete with taste, It is 245 feet in length, 
20 feet wide, and 35 high and has a number of domes, with 
glass centres; the sides are ornamented with pilasters 
between which are shops, each having two stories over. 
The first-floor consist of rooms, capable of being applied 
to those neat trades which are devoted to the supply of 




LOWTHER ARCAUK. 



the female toilette. At the northern end is the Royal 
Music Hall, where are given Concerts with the Apol- 
lonicon, built by Messrs. Flight and Robson. 

Exeter Change Arcade. — A covered avenue on a 
similar plan to the above, leading from Catherine-street, 
Strand, to Wellington-street North. 

THE SOHO SQUARE BAZAAR, 

Was originally formed by Mr. Trotter, to afford young 
females an opportunity of trading on a small capital. It 
consists of an extensive groimd-floor and upper rooms, 
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faun^ with cloth, and mtersected by mahogany counterp. 
It has become a fashionable resort for ladies to make 
purchases of articles belonging to female dress or 
ornament, toys, jewellery, perfumery, cutlery, literature, 
and the arts. Open every aay, except Sunday, from ten 
till five. 

Establishments of a similar character have also been 
formed in the Lowther Bazaar, Strand; in King-street, 
Portman-square ; and at the Pantechnicon, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belgrave-square, Pimlic. The two latter are 
also marts for the sale of furniture, carriages, &c. In 
1850, a Bazaar or Arcade, was opened in New Oxford- 
street. 

THE PANTHEON, 

359, Oxford-street, is fitted up with great taste and 
elegance by Mr. S. Smirke ; the ground floor is disposed 
in vestibules enriched with sculpture, and contains a noble 
staircase leading to the rooms above, which are for the 
sale and exhibition of pictures and works of the fine arts ; 
in the gallery which surrounds the sides of the great hall, 
are arranged stands for the various trades by which they 
are occupied. A corridor on one side leads to the great 
hall of tne bazaar, which is divided into three parts and 
tastefully arranged with counters. The egress lies through 
a saloon to the conservatory, filled with choice flowers ; 
in the centre is a fountain with gold and silver fish; 
adjoining is the entrance from Great Marlborough-street. 



CURIOSITIES AND ANTIQUITIES. 



THE TOWER OF LONDON 

Is situated at the eastern extremity of the City. It covers a 
surface of twelve acres, within a strongly fortified wall, and 
was surroundedby a deep moat, now partly filled up. 1 1 was 
originally the palace and castle of th^ early monarchs of 
England. The lofty square building, adorned with turrets, 
R 2 
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.80 conspicuously surmounting the rest of the fortress, is 
the most ancient part of the edifice, and for many years 
formed of itself ** The Tower of London ;" it is called the 
White Tower, and was erected by William the Conqueror ; 
its height is ninety-two feet, and the walls are seventeen 
feit in thickness. 

On the second floor of the White Tower is a beautiful 
specimen of Norman architecture, the chapel of St. John, 
in which our first kings performed their devotions. A 
portion of the national records are at present kept here. 
On another story is the Council Chamber, where the 
Protector Gloucester ordered Lord Hastings to be led to 
execution. Below the chapel is a prison, said to have 




rovrsn of lohdox. 



been the place of confinement of Sir Walter Raleigh. It 
is now occupied by the Queen Elizabeth Armoury. A 
large range of vaults underneath the White Tower have 
also been occupied as prisons. Numerous inscriptions 
are still remainmg on the walls : one carved by the un- 
fortunate Bishop of Rochester, John Fisher, who was be- 
headed for his opposition to the Reformation, under Htnry 
the Eighth. 

The entrance is through four successive gates at the 
west of the Tower, which are opened at five in the moin- 
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inor in summer, and at daylight in winter, with great for- 
mality, and as much precaution as if an army lay in the 
vicinity prepared to attack the fortress. The middle tower 
gate, and the one on the further side of the moat (the By ward 
Tower), were strongly fortified, and provided each with 
a double portcullis, and a drawbridge formerly united 
them : one portcullis remains. 

These towers, and all those of the outer ward, are of 
the age of Henry III, There is here a narrow street on 
the left, which extends entirely round the fortress, di- 
viding the outer from the ii ner ward, or ballium. The 
tower on the left is called the ** Bell Tower," and contains 
the alarm-bell of the garrison. This tower is said to have 
been the prison of Queen Elizabeth. Further on is a 
water-gate to the right, called the Traitors' Gate, through 
which state prisoners were brought to the Tower ; to the 
left is the iimer ballium gate. The square tower opposite 
the water-gate is the " Bloody Tower," said to have been 
the scene of the murder of the two infant princes by their 
uncle, afterwards Richard III. The round tower adjoin- 
ing is named the " Wakefield, or Record Tower,'' and 
formed part of the additions of William Rufus. The upper 
story is said to have been the spot where Henry VI. was 
murdered. 

Passing through the gateway of the Bloody Tower, we 
came in front of the spot formerly occupied by the Grand 
Storehouse (or arsenal of the small arms), which was de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of October 30, 1841. 

On the left is the church of St. Peter, interesting 
as the burial place of many who lost their lives on Tower- 
hill. Among the most conspicuous of these are the two 
queens of Henry VIII., Anne Boleyn and Katharine 
Howard ; the two Earls of Essex ; Cromwell and Deve- 
reux ; Lady Jane Grey and her husband ; and others. 

Opposite to the church, in the residence of the go- 
vernor, is a room called the Council Chamber, in which 
the commissioners met to examine Guy Fawkes and his 
accomplices — an event which is commemorated by a 
curious monument, witli inscnptions in Latin and Hebrew. 
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Between the Lieutenant's lodging and the church stands 
the ** Beauchainp Tower." This is perhaps the most in- 
teresting building of the whole range, the White Tower 
not excepted. Employed for many years as a prison, its 
walls are covered with the carved memorials of its unfor- 
tunate occupants. Among those who have recorded their 
sorrows, are John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 1553 ; 
Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, 1587 ; Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester ; and many others. 

The upper chamber of the Beauchamp Tower is said to 
have been the prison of Queen Anne Bcdeyn ; the lower 
is now used as a mess-room by the officers of the garri- 
son, but may be seen by applying in the early part oj the 
day to the person left in cnarge of the apartments. 

To the North of the Beauchamp Tower stands the 
"Develin Tower," from the lower chambers of which 
were passages communicating with the vaults of the neigh- 
bouring chapel of St. Peter. Eastward of this are the 
remains of three others, the " Flint," the " Bowyer," and 
the " Brick Towers." In the last, Lady Jane Grey is 
said to have been imprisoned, and the Bowyer Tower is 
the reputed scene of the murder of the Duke of Clarence, 
by drowning in a butt of Malmsey. It was in a work- 
room over the Bowyer Tower that the fire originated 
which destroyed the Grand Storehouse, in 1841. 

At the north-east angle stands the " Martin Tower," 
formerly a prison, but afterwards occupied as the depo- 
sitory of the Crown jewels, thence obtaming the name of 
the Jewel Tower. The inconvenience of this building for 
the exhibition of the regalia led to the erection of the 
present Jewel House, which was completed in 1841. On 
the eastern side of the White Tower there are two other 
buildings, formerly used as prison lodgings, the '' Broad 
Arrow " and the " Salt Towers." The south side of the 
White Tower is occupied by the Ordnance Office and its 
storehouses. 

The Tower of London has been, from the earliest ages 
of our monarchy, the place of deposit for the national 
arms and accoutrements. 
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The Horse Armoury. — At the south-west corner of 
the White Tower is the entrance to tne Horse Armoury ; 
it forms in its interior a single apartment, 150 feet by 33. 
The floor is occupied by a line of equestrian figures, 
twenty-five in number, clothed in the armour of various 
reigns, from Edward 1., to that of James II. Over 
these is a series of banners, each bearing a date and the 
name of some king or knight whose person is represented 
by the effigy below. The walls of the room, and the 
ceiling, are ornamented with a great variety and number 
of arms, and pieces of armour, ingeniously arranged in 
picturesque forms and devices. 

Having given a general view of this interesting palace 
and prison, we shall proceed to a short description of its 
curiosities : — 

Edward I., King of England, a.d., 1272. This mo- 
narch is represented in the act of sheathing his sword. 

Henry Vl., King of England, a.d. 1450. 

Edward IV., King of England, a.d. 1465. In a com- 
plete suit of tournament armour. 

A Knight of the time of Richard III. (clothed in the 
armour worn by the Marquis of Waterford at the Eglin- 
toun Tournament), attended by two Esquires. 

Henry VII., King of England, a.d. 1508. A fluted 
suit of elegant form, attended by a Knight. 

Henry VIIl., King of England, a.d. 1520. This 
monarch appears in a suit of plate armour, gilt. 

Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, a.d. 1520; also 
in plate armour. 

Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, a.d. 1535. This 
nobleman's armour is very elegantly gilt, and his right 
hand rests on a mace. 

Edward VI., King of England, a.d. 1552. This figure 
is particularly deserving of notice. 

Close hy is a Man-at- Arms, of the year \ 530, This 
gigantic armour is calculated for a man seven feet in 
height. 

Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, a.d. 1555. 
This is a suit of plate armour, richly gilt. 
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Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a.d. 1560. 

Sir Henry Lea, Master of the Armoury, a.d 1570. 

In the recess is a remarkably fine suit of armour which 
belonged to Henry Fill, 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, a.d. 1585. This is a 
fine suit of armour, inlaid with gold. 

James I., King of England, a.d. 1605^ 

Sir Horace Vere, Captain General, a.d. 1606. 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, a.d. 1608. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James I., a.d. 1612 ; 
in a beautiful suit of armour, highly deserving notice. 
By the side is Prince Charles, attended by a page. 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, a.d. 1618. 

Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, a.d. 1635. 

Charles I., King of England, a.d. 1640. The surface 
of this suit of armour is entirely gilt. 

George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, a.d. 1660. A 
mounted figure in bright armour. 

James II., King of England, a.d. 1685. 

This completes the series of equestrian figures occupy- 
ing the centre of the room. Ranged along the wall are 
other suits of armour and ancient weapons, displayed on 
figures, or formed into trophies. 

On the right hand is a small room. On each side is 
a glass case : that on the left contains specimens of 
oriental arms ; that on the rieht contains some curious 
Chinese military dresses, taken m the capture of Chusan ; 
an elegant Mameluke saddle and stirrups; a Turkish 
bridle and breastplate from Grand Cairo; also three 
swords, a helmet, and girdle, which belonged toTippoo Saib. 

At the north-east comer is placed the equestrian fi^e 
of Hector, Count of Padua ; the date attached to it is 
1600, and the armour is considered as fine a specimen as 
any extant of that period. It is a recent addition to the 
armoury, and to those interested in the inspection of 
ancient armour is an olnect worthy of attention. Under 
an ornamental canopy u>rmed of -ramrods, supported by 
pillars of eun barrels, is an effigy in a suit of engraved 
-'•mour of Queen Elizabeth's time. 
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Staircase leading to Queen Elizabeth's Ar- 
moury. — ^This is at the north-east corner of the Horse 
Armoury. On each side of the entrance is an armed 
figure : that on the right hand is a suit of the time of 
Jsmes I., that on the left of the time of Charles I. Around 
are various arms, halherts, pikes, pistols, &c» At the top 
of the stairs are two figures rudely carved in wood, for- 
merly fixed over the buttery of the old palace at Green- 
wich; they were called ''Gin and Beer," and probably 
served to iUustrate some adage or maxim of sobriety. Near 
to these is a matchless brass gun, which was taken from 
Malta by the French, and recaptured by Captain Foote. 
The ornaments upon It are exquisite in workmanship as 
well as design. On the same landing is a glass case, 
which contains the sword and sash of the late Duke of 
York, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army ; under- 
neath is a case containing the cloak on which General 
Wolfe died in the moment of victory ; and near it are two 
.figures in Japanese armour. 

Queen Elizabeth's Armoury. — Entering the White 
Tower, through a passage formed in the eastern wall, 
which is here fourteen feet in thickness of solid masonry, 
is the apartment assigned by tradition as the prison of Sir 
Walter Kaleigh. The dark closet adjoining is said to have 
been his sleeping-room. As the spectator enters the room, 
he will observe placed on each side near the entrance, 
specimens of the various spears in use in Europe previously 
to the general introduction of fire-arms. Here are the 
bill, the glaive, the gisarme, the ranseur, the spectum, the 
partizan, the spontoon, the boar-spear, halberds, pikes, &c. 
On the right on entering, in the first compartment, are a 
variety of battle-axes, two of them having hand guns 
combined with the staff of each ; a sword and an iron 
buckler, time of Elizabeth. In this compartment, the 
entrance to the sleeping-room is seen; the architectural 
ornaments may be removed, so as to allow the inscriptions 
cut upon the stone to be examined. 

In the second compartment, are some highly orna- 
mented halberds of the time of Elizabeth; a Jedburgh axe, 
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or Joddart staff, time of Henry VIII. ; a two-handed battle- 
axe, time of Henry IV. ; several other targets and battle-axes. 

In the third compartment, are two immense state 
swords of the fifteenth century, and two two-handed 
swords, time of Henry VIII. A mace, time of Henry 
VIII. Martel de Fer, time of James I. Two broad 
swords of the time of Henry VIII. A shield of brass, 
embossed in four divisions, representing the Labours of 
Hercules, date 1379. In a glass case is an embossed shield 
of the 16th century, subject — "the death of Charles the 
Bold, last Duke of Burgundy, at the siege of Nance, 1477," 
A target of steel engraved and gilt, time of Charles I. 
Upon the pillars are some exceedingly curious swords. ' 

In the fourth compartment, are beautiful halberds of 
the time of Elizabeth ; a handsome bright target, weiging 
42^ lbs.; its great weight indicating that it was for defence 
resting upon a rampart ; two swords, time of James I. ; also 
sever^ shields and other interesting articles. 

In the fifth compartment, are a group of short spears,, 
two targets of wood covered with leather ; a mazuelle, or 
English little mace, and a variety of poinards. Upon the 
pillar is an interesting sword ; on the blade is a cross and 
a Latin inscription, signifying **the sword of Autcarius." 

Upon the last pillars are weapons used, by the rebels at 
the battle of Sedgmoor, in the year 1685. 

At the end of the room is a figure of Queen Elizabeth 
seated upon a cream-coloured horse, held by a page : she 
is in a dress in imitation of that worn by her in procession 
to St Paul's in great state, to return thanks for the dis- 
comfiture of the Spanish Armada. 

In the recesses of the windows, besides a variety of 
spears of a common description, are the following : — 
Linstocks, with spears : the former to hold the live match 
of the gunner, and the spear for personal protection in 
case of attack. Battle-axe spears, of the time of Elizabeth. 
Specimens of hollow-head spears : a fashion prevailed 
about the time of Henry., of making the steel portion of 
the spear hollow, of which these are various examples. 
A matchlock fowling-piece, of the time of Henry VIH. 
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A matchlock arquebus of the same period. Two musket 
rests : when the arquebus or musket was first invented, 
it was so heavy, that a rest was indispensable. A match- 
lock gun and a matchlock petronel, the latter of which 
belonged to King Henry VIII., and both are made to 
load at the breech. A hand-gun of the time of Eldward 
IV., combined with a tuck or four-sided pike. Military 
forks, the weapons of seargents, in the time of Charles I. 

Over the spears placed against the massive piers 
between the windows, are pavioses, or two handed shields, 
which were carried before the archer, while he shot from 
his cross-bow. 

In the centre of the room at various parts, instruments 
of torture will be seen : — ^The thumb-screw. The collar 
of torment, taken from the Spaniards, in 1588. The 
bilboa or yoke. The cravat, or scavenger's daughter — 
an engine for locking together the hands, feet and neck. 
Two prodds used for shooting animals. The stirrup bow, 
with its moulinet for bending it : the latch bow with a 
beautifully engraved latch. 

A very curious battle-axe, combined with three 
'' gonnes," called a-** holy water sprinkle :" this is said to 
have been the staff with which King H^nry VII., was walk- 
ing the streets of London at night, when refusing to give an 
account of himself to the watchman, he was put into the 
Poultry Compter, where he remained till the following morn- 
ing. Here also are cannon shot, chiefly made of wrought 
iron, namely, spike shot, star shot, chain shot, and saw 
shot ; an axe, of singular form, said to be the axe that 
beheaded Anne Buleyn and the Earl of Essex. 

In different parts of the room are shields of the time 
of Henry VIII., each of which is furnished with a small 
matchlock **goune," and a small grating through which 
the soldier was to take aim. They are constructed of 
wood, and covered with iron, and have a lining of woollen 
cloth stuffed. 

On returning from Queen Elizabeth's Armoury, the 
visitor will proceed along the north side of the Horse 
Armoury. In a glass case — a suit of Turkish chain 
s 
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mail, said to have belonged to Bajazet I., with helmet. 
Passing onward, are seen upon a long platform, a variety 
of suits of armour in rows, which afford an idea of a line 
of soldiers, consisting of cavaliers, cuirassiers and pikemen 
of the times of Charles the First and Second. Below 
them are arranged a number of interesting helmets, from 
a very early date down to the time of James II., in chro- 
nological order. 

Against the central part of the north wall is a curious 
suit of Asiatic armour. Near to this is a model repre- 
senting the encounter of the Duke of Clarence, brother to 
Henry V., and Garizo de Fontaine, a French knight, in 
which the foimer was slain. Under an ornamental canopy 
formed of ramrods, supported by pillars of eun-barrels, is 
an efRgy in a suit of armour, of Henry III. s time. 

In the recess, in glass cases near the entrance, are 
deposited a number of highly intereting pieces of armour, 
which are too numerous to detail. 

On leaving the horse armoury, the visitor passes near 
the place where stood the Grand Storehouse, destroyed 
by fire in 1841, on the site of which the Waterloo Barracks 
are erected. 

THE RBGALIA, OR CROWN JEWELS. 

This superb collection of State Jewels have been deposited 
in the Tower since the Reign of Henry III. They were 
formerly preserved in the Martin Tower, but are now 
removed to the new Jewel House, a building much better 
suited to public convenience. The jewels are ranged upon 
stages covered with crimson velvet, and enclosed within 
with plate-glass. 

Tlie new Imperial Crown, made for the coronation of 
Queen Victoria : 

The cap is of purple Telvet encdosed with silver hoops, eoTeied with 
diamonds } on the top of these hoops is a ball ornamented with small 
diamonds, bearing a cross, formed of brilliants, in the centre of 
which is an unique sapphire ; and in the front is the heart-lbrmed 
ruby, said to have been worn by Edward, the Black Prince. The 
Crown weighs l^lbs., and is estimated to be worth £111,900. 
The Two Sceptres : 
The sceptre with the cross is of gold, two feet nine inches long, is of 
beautiful workmanship, and richly ornamented with precious stonea ; 
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the sceptre with the dove Is three feet seven inches long, and like* 
wise richly ornamented with gems. 

The Ampulla, or Golden Eagle : 

Tills vessel is of pare gold, it resembles an Eagle with wings expanded, 
and is of great antiquity : it is used for the holy <^1 at Ck)ronations ; 
as is also 
The Anointing Spoon : 

Of pure gold, and similar antiquity. 

The Royal Spurs 

Are curiously wrought in gold. 
The Armille, or Coronation Bracelets 
Are of gold, and diased with the roee, the fleur-de lis and harp, edged 
with pearls. 
The Orb 
Is about six inches in diameter, edged with pearls,' ornamented with 
precious stones, and surrounded by rows of diamonds ; under its 
cross is a remarkably large amethyst. 
The Queen's Orb 
Is of smaller dimensions than the preeeeding but composed of the 
same splendid materials and ornaments. 
The Queen's Ivory Sceptre 
Was made for the Consort of James II. It is mounted in gold, and 
bears on the top a dove of white onyx, and is remarkable for its 
elegant simplidty. 
The Oolden Salt-cellar: 
Set with jewels, adorned with grotesque figures, and erroniously said 
to be as a model of the White Tower. 
St. Edward's Staff 
Is of pure gold, four feet seven inches in length and three quarters of 
an inch in diameter; on the top is an orb and a cross, shod with a 
steel pike. A fragment of the real cross is said to be deposited in 
the orb. 
Golden Tankards : 

Massive and richly chased vessds. 
Golden Salt-cellars : 

These ancient salt-cellars are of exquisite workmanship. 
The Great Sea Diamond 
Was formerly set in the coronation crown, but was left out in the 
present Imperial crown from the great weight 
The Baptismal Font 
Is of silver gilt, and used at the Royal Christenings. This magnificent 
piece is upwards oi four feet high. 
The Ancient Imperial Crown 

Was made for Charles II., to replace the one said to have been worn 
by Edward the Confessor, which was broken up and sold during the 
civil wars. 
St. Edward's, orlthe Prince of Wales's Crown 
Is of plain gold without any Jewels. It is placed before the Prince's 
ehmt in rae House of Lords on a velvet cushion. 
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The Queen *8 Diadem or Circlet of Gold 

Was made for Anne Boleyn. It is adorned with large diamonds 
curiously set, the upper edge of the border bordered with a string 
of pearls. 
The Ancrent Queen's Crown 
Is of gold, set with diamonds of great value, intermixed with pearls 
and other costly jewels ; the cap is of yclvet faced with ermine. 
The Two Sceptres : 
The Queen's sceptre, with the cross, is of gold, and of rich workman* 
ship, highly ornamented with precious stones. The other, an 
ancient Sceptre or Rod of Equity, beautifully wrought and adorned 
with precious stones, supposed to have been made for Queen Mary, 
Consort of William III., was accidentally found in 1814, beiiind the 
wainscoting of the old Jewel Office. 
The Sacramental Plate : 
On one piece is engraved in remarkably bold alto-relievo. "The Last 
Supper." On the other, are the Royal Arms of Great Britain.. 
The Swords of Justice, Ecclesiastical and Tein]H>ral 
Are of steel, and ornamented with gold on their embroidered velvet 
scabbards . 

The Sword of Mercy or Ciirtana 

Is also of steel, ornamented with gold, but poinilesi. 

The Golden Wine Fountain : 
Presented by the Corporation of Plymouth to Charles II. 

The greater part of this magnificent collection of 
Jewels, are used at Coronations and other state cere- 
monies. Their estimated value is upwards of Three 
Million pounds sterling. 

Tickets of admission may be had at the Armoury 
Ticket Office, within the entrance gate. A warder is in 
attendance every half hour, to conduct parties in waiting. 
Open from half-past ten till four o'clock inclusive, every 
day. 

Admission to the Armouries, sixpence each; to the 
Crown Jewels, sixpence each. 

The Tower Parade is open to the public on Sundays, 
and is much frequented in fine weather. 



Relics of the ancient wall of London are to be seen in 
some places ; the most perfect of these occur between 
the north of Bull and Mouth-si reet, and St. Botolph's 
churchyard : and on the south side of Cripplegate church- 
yard. 

In Panyer-alley, Newgate-street, is a small figure in 
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low relief, of an infant Bacchus in a basket or panyer, 
beneath which may be read, ** When you have sought the 
Citty round, yet still this is the highest ground." Over 
the entrance of Bull's Head-court in the same street is a 
stone, sculptured with figures of William Evans, the 
gigantic porter of Charles I., and Geofirey Hudson the 
dwarf. At the corner of Warwick-lane, Newgate-street, 
is a basso-relievo of an armed figure, which marks the 
site of the old mansion of the Eurls of Warwick. The 
Aoyal General Dispensarv, Alders^te-street, is a part 
of what once was the mansion of the Earls of Shaftesbury, 
and was built by Inigo Jones. At Bankside, west of 
St. Saviour's church, are the remains of the ancient palace 
of the Bishop of Winchester. Since the formation of the 
new approach to the southern foot of London Bridge, 
the ancient *'Ladye Chapelle," St. Saviour's, has been 
restored. 

On the north side of Lambeth Palace, at the top of one 
of the towers, is the prison in which the Lollards were 
formerly confined : and in the churchyard is the tomb of 
the Tradescants, who so highly contributed to create a 
taste for the study of natural history. 

Stow's monument is a curious composition in imitation 
of stone, in the parish church of St. Andrew Undershaffc : 
the figure, which appears seated and writing, is well 
executed. Gerrard's, or Gisor's hall, Basing-lane, is re- 
markable for its vaults, supported by sixteen pillars, 
brought from Caen. 

No. 75, High-street, Borough, is the Talbot-inn ; over 
the entrance formerly was the following inscription : — 
<<This is the inn where Geoffrey Chaucer, knight, and 
nine and twenty pilgrims, lodged in their journey to Can- 
terbury, in 1383." In the yard, in the centre of the 
fallery, is a representation of their entrance into Canter- 
ury. 

At the end of Buckingham-street, Strand, are the only 

remains of a splendid mansion, which belonged to Villiers, 

Duke of Buckingham, a water-sate designed by Inigo 

Jones. On the south side are me arms of the Villiers 

s 2 
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family ; and on the north, their motto, " Fidei coticula 
crux,'* The last house in the street, next the river, was 
occupied by Peter the Great, during his residence in 
London. 

53, Fenchurch-street is the King's Head tavern, where 
the Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth dined on her 
liberation from the Tower. The dish in which her repast 
(pork and peas) was served, is still shown in the coffee 
room, together with her portrait, 

ST. JOHN'S GATE 

Forms the south entrance to St. JohnVsquare, Clerken- 
well. It consists of a large pointed arch, with a Gothic 
window over it, and a large square tower on each side. 
It was formerly part of the ancient priory of Cleikenwell; 
and subsequently the residence of Cave, the originator and 
publisher of the Gentleman's Magazine, at which time it 
was often visited by Dr. Johnson, Garrick, and other 
eminent characters. It has lately been restored by sub- 
scription. 

LONDON STONE, 

Cannon-street, is the most ancient relic of the past in 
London, supposed to be the stone whence the Romans 
measured their distances to the several stations over the 
island. It is imbedded in the outer wall of St. S within 's 
church. On this stone it is that Shakspere represents 
Jack Cade, striking his sword, when he exclaimed, *' Now 
is Mortimer lord of London." 

CROSBY HALU 

Crosby-square, Bishopsgate-street. Within its walls 
have resided many famous in arts or arms — the wealthy, 
the learned, and the great. Since that eminent citizen. 
Sir John Crosby, erected this mansion in 1472, it has 
been the abode of the remorseless Richard HI., the erudite 
and conscientious More, the sngncious Sully, and the rich 
Spencer; and it was often the resort of the princely 
Gresham. It has been reserved for a few spirited indivi- 
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duals to save this memorial of civic splendour and of the 
olden time from decay and demolition, to rescue it from 
meaner uses, and to transmit it unimpaired for the admi- 
ration of posterity, by restoring the hall in harmony with 
its original and costly style of architecture. The great 
hall is occasionally used for concerts, lectures, and other 
public purposes. 

TEMPLE BAR, 

Built in the years 1670-1-2, by Sir Christopher Wren, is 
the only City gate now remaining, and separates the city 
from the county or shire. The building, which is of the 
Corinthian order, and entirely of Portland stone, consists 
of a large centre arch, with gates, having on each side an 
arched postern for foot passengers. Over the centre arch^ 




facing the east and west, are two windows, the one having 
to its right and left statues of James I. and Queen Eliza- 
beth ; and the other, those of Charles I. and II. in Roman 
costumes. On particular and state occasions, the gates are 
closed for form's sake, but immediately re-opened. If the 
Queen visit the city in person. Her Majesty is here met 
by the lord mayor, who delivers to her the aw rd of state ; 
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this being returned to the lord mayor, he precedes the 
Queen to her destinatfon. The old ceremony of the 
heralds knocking at the gate, and demanding admission 
is discontinued. 




THE MONUMENT, 

On Fish-street-hill, was erected by Sir Christopher Wren, 
to commemorate the Great Fire of 1666, whicn broke out 
at a house distant 202 feet (the height of the column) from 
this spot. The Monument was commenced in 1671, and 
finished in 1677. It exceeds in height the famous pillars 
of Trajan and Antoninus at Rome, and contains upwards 
of 28,000 square feet of Portland stone. It is fluted, of 
the Doric order, and stands on a massive pedestal, forty 
feet high and twenty-eight feet square, having on the 
north and south sides Latin inscriptions, descriptive of the 
desolation and restoration of the City. That on the north 
is as follows : — 

" About midnight, on the 3d of September, in the year 1666, a most 
terrible fire broke out within about 200 feet eastward firom this place ; 
and being driven by a high wind, wasted, with incredible noise and fury, 
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not only the adjacent parts, but also places very remote. Tt consumed 
eighty-nine churches, the City gates, Guildhall, many public structures, 
hospitals, 'schools, libraries, a vast number of stately edifices, 13,24K) 
dwellings, and 4(M» streets. Of twenty-six wards, it utterly destroyed 
fifteen, and left eight oti ers shattered and half burnt. The ruins of the 
City were 486 acres, from the Tower by the Tiiumes, to the Temple 
church, and from the north-east gate along the City wall to Holborn- 
bridge. To the estates and fortunes of the citizens it was merciless, but 
to their lives very favourable. That in all things it might resemble the 
last conflagration of the world, the destruction was sudden ; for, in a 
small space of time, the same city was seen most flourishing, and 
reduced to nothing. Three days after when this fatal Are had baffled 
all hnman counsels and endeavours, in the opinion of all. as it were by 
the will of Heaven, it stopped, and on every side was extinguished." 

The inscription on the south side is thus :— 

'* Charles II., son of Charles the Martyr, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, a most gracious prince, comniis- 
■erating the deplorable state of things, wliilst the ruins wjp re yet smok- 
ing, provided for the comfort of his citi2<>ns and the ornament of his 
City. He remitted their taxes, and referred the petitions of the magis- 
trates and inhabitants to the parliament, who immediately passed an act, 
that public works should be restored to greater beauty with public 
money, to be raised by an imposition on coal ; that parish churches and 
the cathedral of St. Paul should be rebuilt from their foundations, with 
all magnificence ; that the bridges, gates, and prisons, should be new 
made; the sewers cleansed ; the streets made straight and regular, such 
as were steep levelled, and those too narrow made wider ; markets and 
shambles removed to separate places. They also enacted that every 
house should be built witli party walls, and all in front raised of equal 
height, and their walls all of square stone or brick, and that no roan 
should delay beyond the space of seven years. Moreover, care was taken 
by law to prevent all suits aboat their bounds. Also, anniversary prayers 
were enjoined ; and to perpetuate the memory hereof to posterity, tliey 
caused this column to be erected. The work was carried on witii 
diligence, and London is restored, but whether with greater speed or 
beauty may be made a question. Three years saw that finished, whicli 
was supposed to be the business of an age.'* 

On the west side is an emhlematical alto and basso- 
relievo, representing Time raising London from its de- 
solation, in the presence of Charles II. and the Dnke 
of York, attended by Imagination, Ichnographia, and 
Liberty. Below the King is Envy, and behind him are 
Fortitude and War. In the back-ground, to the left, is 
the City in flames, and to the right workmen are erecting 
new buildings. To the east of the pedestal is a door, 
opening on a flight of 345 black marble steps, lighted at 
the base by large openings, and above by narrow openings 
in the wall. The interior is nine feet from wall to wall. 
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On arriving at the balcony, lately enclosed, at the top, a 
beautiful view is obtained of the metropolis and the sur- 
rounding country. The whole is surmounted by a blazing 
urn of gilt brass, forty-two feet in height. Opon daily 
from 8 o clock till sunset in summer, and from 9 o clock 
in winter. Charge, sixpence each person. 

CHARINQ CROSS. 
The cross erected bv Edward I. to the memory of his 
Queen Eleanor, which occupied this spot, was removed 
in the reign of Charles I., and replaced oy a bronze eques- 
trian statue of that monarch, cast by Le Soeur, remark- 
able as being the first equestrian statue in England. 
During the Civil Wars it was sold bv the parliament to a 
brazier, with strict orders to have it destroyed ; but he, 
havine too much sagacity to obey these directions, con- 
cealed it during the whole time of the Revolution, and at 
the Restoration of Charles II. brought it from its hiding- 
place. The statue was then placed on its present 
pedestal, executed by Gibbons, and ornamented with the 
royal arms, trophies, &c. From this spot heralds proclaim 
the accession of a new monarch to the throne, 

NELSON MONUMENT, 

TRAFALQAR-SQtTARE. This long ncglcctcd memorial to 
the memory of our great naval hero, consists of a fluted 
granite pillar, with a beautiful Corinthian capital, cast in 
gun metal, and surmounted with a statue of Nelson and 
plinth, 17 feet high, executed by E. H. Baily, R.A. ; the 
whole being 176 feet 6 inches. The square pedestal is 
36 feet high ; on the sides of which are represented in 
bassi-relievi the battles of the Nile, St. Vincent, Copen- 
hagen, and Trafalgar. The whole forms a striking feature 
in the splendid improvements in this part of the me- 
tropolis. 

EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GEORGE III. 

In an open space, Cockspur-street and Pall-mall East, is 
an equestrian statue of his Majesty George III., by M. 
Cotes Wyatt, cast in bronze, and erected in 1836 by public 
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subscripliioii. The horse is remarkahly fine ; the figure 
of the King, ** in his habit as he lived," is a very charac- 
teristic portrait. To this fidelity of costume, however ob- 
jectionable it may be thought in itself, the artist was 
strictly bound by his commission. 



LITERATURE 

Has, of late years, made more sensible progress among 
the body of the people of this country, than within double 
that time in any known period. Men of all principles 
and political opinions, and of every shade of religious 
persuasion, have joined hand in hand to establish and 
encourage institutions for the diffusion of useful informa- 
tion, at the lowest possible expense. Their efforts have 
been crowned with the most gratifying success, and the 
degree in which they have secured the object more imme- 
diately in view — to create a taste for the acquirement of 
knowledge among the industrious classes— has surpassed 
their expectations. The taste for reading works of per-^ 
manent interest has given a new impulse to intellect ; and 
the London press now teems with thousands of works, not 
only for the population of the metropolis, but of the whole 
empire. Literary and Scientific Institutions are established 
in different parts of the town, upon a principle of co-opera- 
tion that secures to all a variety of advantages, not one of 
which could be attained by an individual lit twenty time^ 
the expense. 

In almost all parts of the Metropolis, Book Societies and 
Public Libraries nave been established upon judicious prin- 
ciples, tending to give a wholesome direction to the minds of 
their members ; while Circulating Libraries, cleansed, to a 
great extent, of trashy novels, have comparatively little de- 
pendence but on a just selection of works of merit and of 
moral influence. The establishment of parochial libraries by 
the Society for the pron^otion of Christian Knowledge, under 
the direction of ministers of parishes — the efforts of the 
Bible Society — ^the indefatigable labours of the Church 
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Missionary Society, and the Religious Tract Society — and 
various other institutions of similar character, have all 
tended to keep alive and to increase that religious and 
moral spirit which is the best security for the welfare of 
individuals and of society* 

History and Science are the leading branches of inquiry 
at the present time : the latter is considerably facilitated 
and encouraged by the delivery of lectures, accompanied 
with experimental illustrations, at public and private insti- 
tutions. 

General literature is also greatly promoted by the 
extended influence of the periodical press. Reviews, 
magazines, journals, &c., have increased almost beyond 
belief; and as Science has reduced the mechanical expenses 
of the press, the gain has been directed to the improve- 
ment of its intellectual department. 

THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

There is no City in the world where so much importance 
is attached to the Public Press as in London, as well per- 
' haps from commercial as from political causes. The first 
talent in the kingdom is devoted to its support; and the 
leading journals receive gratuitous contributions from the 
chief men of all parties. There are about seventy papers 
published throuh the week — six daily morning and five 
daily evening papers; from twenty to thirty Saturday 
and Sunday papers ; and the remainder on diii'erent days 
in the week. The price varies according to size, &c., from 
twopence-halfpenny to ninepence, stamped. All hotels, 
taverns, and coffee-houses, taKe in a variety of these papers 
for the use of those who frequent their rooms. There are 
in most neighbourhoods newsvendors, who will supply any 
paper at your house without additional charge ;, or lend 
them to read to such as do not wish to preserve the papers, 
at the rate of twopence per hour. 

The London daily papers are The Times ^ Morning He- 
rald, Morning Chronicle, Morning Post, Morning Jfdver^ 
User, and the Daily News, possessing one great quality in 
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common, that of detailing all the principal events that are 
transpiring in our own and other countries ; the first three 
are on the largest scale of the daily papers, and vie with 
each other in giving the earliest .news from abroad. The 
Morning Post nas a fashionable celebrity from its accounts 
of the movements of the Court and of families of rank. 
The evening papers are the Sun, Globe, Standard, Eapreis, 
and Shipping Gazette. 

The expenses of a morning pt^er are very considerable. 
The salaries of the editor, sub-editors, translators, par- 
liamentary reporters, collectors of general information, 
foreign and domestic correspondents, agents, and clerks, 
compositors, cost of machine, printing, &c., amount in 
some cases, to from £500 to £600 we&ly. All stamped 
papers may be sent post free, to any part of the kingdom, 
m covers open at each end. Parties either in town or 
country should order their papers through one of the 
many newsvenders, to insure regularity and dispatch. 

To a stranger who may have some knowle^e of the 
ordinary manner in which printing presses are worked, a 
visit to the printing room of the Times office will be a 
high treat From five to eight o'clock in the morning, 
the steam press is at work, carrying on the process with 
magical speed, and with inconceivable neatness and regu- 
larity ; pues of plain sheets are in a few minutes trans- 
formed mto well-printed papers, and without any human 
agency beyond the placing of the sheets near the cylin- 
ders and carrying tnem <^ as they are printed. To 
witness this interesting scene, it is requisite to obtain 
permission of the proprietors of the Times journal ; a 
privilege readily accorded upon the introduction customary 
in such cases. 

Country Newspapers. — For information, or to see 
copies we refer the stranger to the general agents; 
Newton and Co's, 2, Warwick-squiyre ; and Barker's, 33, 
Fleet-street ; and to the Chapter coffee house, Paternoster- 
row; Peele's coffee house, 177, and 178, Fleetrstreet ; 
and Deacon's, 3, Walbrook; 

Foreign Newspapers may be had regularly, with 

T 
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a trifling extra charge, by application to Messrs. Cowie 
and Co., St« AnneViane, St. Martin 's-Ie-Grand; and to 
Mr. Thomas, Finch-lane, ComhiU, and Catherine-street, 
Strand., • 

CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 

First established in Great Britain in 1725, by Allan 
Ramsay, of Edinburgh, have since so universally spread, 
that there is now scarcely a town or village through the 
country unprovided with one or more. In London, Circu- 
lating Libraries are very numerous, and of every scale as 
to price and utility; from fifteen or twenty shillings a year, 
to as many pounds. 

These libraries are on a system, that, while it advances 
the interest of the proprietors, contributes to the con- 
venience of parties, whose vists are temporary. The 
following are well coTiducted, and can be recommended : 
— Andrews, New Bond-street; Ebers, Hookham, and 
Mitchell, Old Bond-street; M'Clary, and Sams, St. 
James's-street ; OUivier, Pall-Mali; Bull, Holies-street; 
Churton, Holies-street; Booth, Duke-street; Hicks, 
Crawford-street ; Paine, High-street ; Hodgson, Great 
Marylebone-street ; Saunders and Ottley, Conduit-street ; 
Moon, Regent-street; Caw thorn, Cockspur-street ; Swale, 
Great Russell-street; Mudie, Ring-street, Holborn; 
Low, Lamb's Conduit-street ; Spencer, Holborn ; Cotes, 
Home, and Hebert, Cheapside. 

READING ROOMS 
Are numerous. Clubs, institutions, and coffee-houses 
have them attached. Many of the pubHc subscription 
libraries have also rooms, where the newest publications, 
newspapers, reviews, magazines, &c., are to be found. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

4, St. Martin 's-pl ace, Trafalgar-square, commenced 
proceedings, under the patronage of George IV., and the 
superintendence of the Bishop of Salisbury, in June, 1 823. 
Its design is the advancement of literature, as conducing 
to the interest and happiness of mankind ; by the publica- 
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tlon of inedited remains of ancient literature, and of such 
works as may be of great intrinsic value, but not of that 
popular character which usually claims the attention of 
publishers, — ^by the promotion of discoveries in literature, 
• — by endeavouring, as far as practicable, to fix the standard 
and to preserve the purity of our language, — by the critical 
improvement of lexicography, — ^by the reading, at public 
meetings, of interesting papers on history, philosophy, 
philology^ and the arts, and the publication of such of 
those papers as shall be approved of in the Society's Transac- 
tions, — ^and by establishing a correspohdence with learned 
men in foreign countries, for the purpose of literary in- 
quiry and information. Meetings are held at four o'clock, 
every other Thursday in the year, with the exception of a 
short recess during the summer. Attendance by the clerk 
daily, from one to five o'clock. 

THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND, 

73, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, founded 1790, 
was incorporated by royal charter, 1818, for the relief of 
authors of learning or genius, who may be in temporary 
want or distress, and of their widows and orphans. The 
president is the Marquis of Lansdowne. The sum actually 
applied to the relief of authors from the first establishment 
of the fund to 1850, was £37,865. Applicants for relief 
should address the secretary, who will furnish printed 
forms to be filled up. 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

21, Albemarle-street, was founded for the promotion, 
difitision, and extension of science and useful knowledge, 
in the year 1800. For diffusing the knowledge and 
facilitating the introduction of useful inventions and im- 
provements; and teaching, by courses of lectures and 
experiments, the application of science to the common 
purposes of life. Patron, Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. The principal features are :— 

1. A theatre for public lectures. — 2. A laboratory, for 
the promotion and advancement of chemical knowledge. 
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— 3. A copious library, richly fiimished with the best 
authors in all languages.— 4. A museum, containing a 
mineralogical collection, chiefly composed of British spe- 
cimens.--5. Weekly meetings of the members of the 
institution, which are held on every Friday evening, 
during the season. Here professors Faraday and Brande 
lecture. Subscription, five and two guineas annually. 

THE LONDON INSTITUTION, 

FiNSBURT-ciRucs. The objects contemplated by this in^ 
sUtution were the formation of an extensive misceUaneous 
library of the most valuable works in all languages, 
ancient and modern — the establishing of reading-rooms 
for periodicals, and foreign and domestic journids — and 
the difiusion of knowledge by means of lectures and ex- 
periments. Proprietors have each a transferable ticket, 
admitting the bearer to all parts of the premises. 

THE RUSSELL INSTITUTION, 

55, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, was founded 
in the year 1808, for purposes similar to those of the 
London Institution. It nas a library, a newspaper-room, 
and a theatre for lectures. In the library is a fine picture 
of the first sight of the sea by XenopHon and his army, 
in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, painted by Haydon, 
and presented by the Duke of Bedford, the patron of the 
institution, in 1836. 

THE CITY OF LONDON LITERARY INSTITUTION, 

165, Aldersoate-strbet, established in 1825, is based 
upon similar principles to the Royal Institution, and con- 
sists of library ana reading-rooms, public experimental 
lectures, and classes for instruction m languages. Sub- 
scription, two guineas per annum. 

MARY.LE.BONE LITERARY INSTITUTION, 
17, Edward-street, Portman-square, established in 
1832, contains a library of circulation and reference^ 
readmg-rooms, and a theatre for lectures. 
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THE LONDON LIBRARY. 

12, St. Jahes's-squarb, is a public subscription library, of 
more tban 50,000 volumes ; a member being allowed to 
take a certain number of volumes away at a time, and to 
change them as often as he wishes. Entrance fee, £6 ; 
annual subscription, £2, 

THE MECHANICS' INSTITUTION, 
29, SouTHAMPTON-BuiLDiNos, Chancert-lane, was estab- 
lished, 1823, by the late Dr. George Birkbeck, for the 
purpose of enabling mechanics and others to become ac- 
quainted with those branches of science and art that are 
of practical application in the exercise of their trades and 
professions. The library for circulation contains upwards 
of 6000 volumes, including works on every branch of 
science as well as general literature ; and the most im- 
portant reviews and periodicals are regularly supplied. 
The reading-room is open from ten o'clock in the morning 
until ten in the evening ; and, in addition to the accom- 
modation which it affords for the perusal of works in the 
library, it is supplied with morning and evening news- 
papers, for the reading of which the room . is opened at 
nine o'clock in the morning. Annual subscription, 24«. ; 
entrance, 2«. 6d, 

The theatre, consisting of a spacious pit and gallery, 
capable of accommodating one thousand persons, may be 
engaged for public meetings. 

Literary and Scientific Institutions have also been 
formed in Westminster, Islington, Southwark, Camber- 
well, Lambeth, Chelsea, Stepney, and other places in and 
round the neighbourhood of the metropolis.. 

LAW INSTITUTION, 
Chancert-lane, was established in 1825. In 1829, a 
splendid building was commenced for the purposes of the 
institution, from designs by Mr. Vulliamy. It is capa- 
cious and elegant. The front portico, supported by six 
columns of the Ionic order, forms a striking and rather 
singular feature in the dingy aspect of Chancery-lane 
T 2 
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The interior, which is judiciously arranged, comprises 
a grand hall, library, club room, office of registry, room 
for committee meetings, and lecture room. The building 
occupies a frontage of 60 feet, with a depth of 140. 

LEARNBD SOCIETIES. 

Among the more important Public Societies are, — 
The Royal Society, Somenet Houi e. 
The Royal Asiatic Society, 5, New Borlington-etreet, 
The Royal Astronomical Society, Somerset House. 
The Society of Antiquaries, Somerset Hoose. 
The Royal Botanic Society, Regent's^Mtfk. 
The Horticultural Society; office, 81, Regent-street 
The Medico-Botanical Society, S2, SaekvUle-^treet. 
The Oeolcwical Society, Somerset House 
The RoyafOeographical Society, 8, Waterloo-place. 
The Zoological Society, 11, Hanover-square. 
The Royal Agricultnnil Society, 12, HanoTer-square. 
The Mathematical Society, Church-street, Spitalfields. 
The Medical Society of London, 88, Geoige-street, Hanover-Square. 
The Royal Medioo-Chlrurgical Society. 5^^ Bemers-street. 
The Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Great George-street, West- 
minster. 
The Philharmoidc Society, Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. 
The Societa Armonica, for Concerts, Hanorer-sqnare Rooms. 
The Society of British Musicians, Hanover-square Rooms. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. 

CHARITABLE SOCIETIES. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Lincoln's-inn-fleldi. 

for the Suppression of Vice, 57, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

for the Exmiction of the Slave Trade, 16, Parliament-etreet. 

Naval and Military Bible, 82, Sackville-street 

for Building Churches, 4, St Martin's-lane. 

for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 5, Chatham^place. 

of Guardians for the Protection of Trade, 2, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion House. 

for Distributing Religioni Books to the Poor, 19, Paternoster- 
row. 

for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 79, Pall-MalL 

for Sunday Schools, 60, Paternoster-row. 

of the Royal Highland School, 25, Fenohuxch street. 

for the Relief of Foreigners in Distress, 88, London-walL 

for the Relief ai^d Dlsdiarge of Persons confined for Small 
Debts, 7, Craven-street, Strand. 

for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, 18> Aldeimai^vry. 

Royal Humane, 8, Traflslgar-square. 

for the Suppression of Mendicity, 18, Red Lion-square. 

Baptist Missionary, 88, Moorgate-street. 

Church Missionary, 14, Salisbury-square, Fleet-etieet. 

London Missionary, 8, Blomfleld-street, Finsbury. 

Hibernian, 29, Southampton-street, Strand. 

Wesleyan Missionary, Bishopsgate-stieet, Within. 
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Society, Religloos Tract, 56, Paterno«tel^ro1r. 

Moravian, 97, Hatton-garden, and S3, Ely-place. 

Prayer Book and Homily, Exeter Hall, Strand. 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 12, Pall Mall. 

Protestant Association, Exeter Hall. 

Caledonian, Caledonian-road, Islington. 

Taking the whole of London, and not exempting, firom 
their distance, such charities as may be correctly classed as 
metropolitan institutions, as Greenwich Hospital, &c, 
there are no less than 491 charitable institutions, exclusive 
of mere local endowments and trusts, parochial and local 
schools, &c. These Charities comprise*- 

12 General medical hospitali. 

50 Medical charities for special purposes. 

36 General dispensaries. 

12 Societies and inititutions for the presenration of life and public 
morals. 

18 Societies for reclaiming the fsllen and staying the progress of 
crime. 

14 Societies for the relief of general destitution and distress. 

12 Societies for relief of specific description. 

14 Societies for aiding the resources of the industrious. 

1 1 SocieUes for the deaf and dumb, and the blind. 

103 Colleges, hospitals, and institutions of almahonaes for the aged. 

16 Charitable pension societies. 

74 Cbaritable4uid provident societies, chiefly for spedfied classes, 

31 i^lums for orphan and other necessitous children. 

10 Educational foundations. 
4 Charitable modern ditto. 

40 School societies, religions bocdcs, church aiding and C^iristian 
visiting societies. 

85 Bible and missionary societies. 

491 This includes parent societieB only, and is exclusive of the 
numerous auxiliaries, &c. 

These charities annually disburse in aid of their re- 
spective objects, the extraordinary amount of £1,764,733, 
of which upwards of i^l, 000,000 is raised annually by 
voluntary contributions; the remainder from funded 
property, sale of publications, &c. 



EDUCATION, 
In its widest sense, is spread over the metropolis. Schools 
amply endowed for the gratuitous education of many 
thousands already existed; parish schools, supported by 
voluntary contrilmtions, were also numerous ; seminaries 
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and preparatory schools abounded : still from all such the 
pupil was ushered forth "but half made up/' and the 
higher walks of learning could only be attained by a 
course at Oxford or Cambridge, at an expense far beyond 
the means of many who only required proper cultivation 
of mind to render them distingished in literature. To 
remedy this evil, 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GowRR-sTREET, wRS established. The first stone of 
this edifice was laid by the late Duke of Sussex, 1827, 
and was intended to consist of a centre and two wings. 
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Of these the centre and portions only of the wings have 
been erected, extending a length of about 400 feet. The 
front is of two floors, constructed in freestone, with 
Corinthian pilasters on the upper story ; the grand en- 
trance is by a portico of rich architectural character of the 
Corinthian order, having ten columns in front; it is 
elevated on a lofty stylobate, ascended by flights of steps, 
and leads to an octangular vestibule, surmounted by a 
dome, which externally rises behind the pediment of the 
portico. There are numerous rooms for professors, ap- 
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paratui<i, theatres for lectures, laboratories, museums, &c. 
The plan of education comprises public lectures, examina- 
tion by the professors, and mutual instruction, with the aid of 
tutors. Tho professors derive their income principally from 
the fees paid by their pupils. This college is exclusively 
of a literary and professional character, and offers its 
advantages to all the various denominations of religion, 
no subscription to articles being required, nor any theolo- 
gical principles taught within its walls. Persons of re- 
spectable appearance are freely admitted to inspect the 
building. There is a school attached. 

KINO'S COLLEGE. 

Strand. The building, from designs by Sir Robert 
Smirke, forms the east wing of Somerset House, with an 
entrance from the Strand. The opening of the Univer- 
sity College, Gower-street, gave rise to this establishment, 
the object of which is to supply a liberal education, 
blended with instruction accordmg to the principles of the 
Church of England. It is patronised by the dignitaries of 
the Church and a great number of the nobility, and has 
received a royal charter ; Government having presented 
the ground on which the building is erected. Comprising 
all that is necessary in a public college, it consists of three 
departments. Ist. General literature and science. 2ndr 
Engineering, architecture, arts, and manufactures. 3rd. 
Medical. Its school comprises religious and moral in- 
struction, in conformity witn the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church. The general age of admission to the 
school is from nine to sixteen^years. There is annually 
a public distribution of prizes. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY'S SCHOOLS, 

Sanctuary, Westminster. This society was incor- 
porated by royal charter in 1817, " for promoting the 
education of the poor in the principles of the EstabHshed 
Church." The object is to provide, if possible, for every 
parish in the kingdom, the means of daily instruction in 
sound Christian principles, and to realise the hope ex- 
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pressed with so much Christian feeling by the venerable 
George III., "that a time might come when every poor 
man in his dominions would be able to read the Bible." 

The National Schools in the metropolis amount to about 
250» instructing 40,000 children. The Society has five 
establishments for training male and female teachers, 
wliich may be visited by any person of respectability. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
Of the British and Foreign School Society, Borough- 
road, South wark, were established 1818 ; and are under the 
patronage of her Majesty. By the term Normal Education 
IS meant the instruction and training of teachers, male 
and female, in the aH of communicating to children, ac- 
cording to the most approved methods, those branches of 
instructions which they may be competent to teach. 
There are at present 200 schools, instructing upwards of 
30,000 children in London and its vicinity. These schools 
are open at all times to visitors. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
Extend the blessings of education to children, whose 
time, being fully occupied in labour during the week, 
leaves them no other opportunity to receive instruction 
than by devoting a portion pf the Sabbath to its attain- 
ment. They regularly attend public worship, and are 
taught to entertain a proper sense of religion and morality. 
The teachers visit the children at their homes during the 
week days, and endeavour to impress upon the parents* 
minds the necessity of their co-operation in watching 
over their conduct, and encouraging them in their appli- 
cation to study. There are within the limits of the me- 
tropolis upwards of 525 schools, and 10,341 gratuitous 
teachers, instructing upwards of 100,000 children, who 
perform their labour from a sense of duty, encouraged by 
the true spirit of Christianity. 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, 
Newgate-street, commonly called the Blue Coat School, 
from the long blue garment, in lieu of coat, worn by the 
boys, was founded by Edward VI., for " the innocent and 
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fatherless." There are on the foundation nearly 1,400 
children, 500 of the younger of whom, including about 70 
girls, are educated at an establishment in the town of 
Hertford. The lord mayor and corporation of London, 
besides princes, noblemen and private gentlemen, are 
governors of this institution, which is one of the five royal 
hospitals that are under the guardianship of the corpora- 
tion of London. 

The buildings occupy the site of the ancient friary of 
Franciscans, founded in 1225, the cloisters of which, 
serving as a place of recreation for the boys in wet weather, 
have been replaced by others, occupying nearly the same 
site. The masonry of these is remarkably fine. The 
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south front, facing Newgate-street, is ornamented with 
Doric pilasters, and a statue of the young founder. A 
new and commodious hall has been built, from designs by 
the late John Shaw, F.S.A. It is of the Tudor style o/ 
architecture, and is one of the noblest buildings in the 
metropolis. Several of the wards, and other portions of 
the structure, have been rebuilt in a style corresponding 
with the more ancient parts of the edifice. 

In the spacious apartment where the governors meet 
are portraits of Edward VI., by Holbein, and of the prin- 
cipal benefactors of the institution. 
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The annual expenditure exceeds £40,000. The dress 
of the boys consists of a long dark blue cloth tuniC) made 
close to the body down to the waist, and descending 
loosely and open in front, to the ankles ; yellow under 
waistcoat ; yellow worsted stockings ; drab knee breeches ; 
a small, round, flat worsted cap, which is more frequently 
carried in the hand than worn on the head ; and a leath^n 
belt round the waist Their food is plain but wholesome, 
and their dormitories spacious and cleanly. They are 
principally instructed to nt them for merchants' counting 
houses and trades. Four boys are annually sent to the 
Universities ,of Oxford and Cambridge ; and there are 
likewise two scholarships of thirty pounds each, one 
founded by the Proprietors of the " Times " Newspaper, 
and the other by the Pitt Club. 

A most interesting ceremony takes place at the meet- 
ing of the boys at supper, every Sunday evening, during 
Lent, at six o'clock, to which strangers are admitted by 
tickets, easily obtained from persons connected with the 
institution. When the supper is terminated, the boys 
retire in procession, bowing to the company. 

Modes of Admission, — Boys whose parents may not 
be free of the City of London are admissible on free pre- 
sentations, as they are called, as are also the sons of clergy- 
men of the Church of England. The lord mayor has 
two presentations annually, and the court of aldermen one 
each. The rest of the governors have presentations once 
in three years. A list of the governors who have pre- 
sentations for the year is printed every Easter, and may be 
had at the counting-house of the hospital. 

THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, 

This new and handsome structure is in the rear of the 
houses facing Bow Church, in Cheapside ; and it was opened 
in February, 1837. The design of the school is by James 
B. Bunning. It is an imposing building, in the enriched 
Tudor style. With the exception of the chief part of the 
centre compartment of the principal front, which is nearly 
all stone, it is executed in brick, with stone dressings. 
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The centre of the design is novel, and the interior is highly 
effective, the entrance being bv a splendid hall. 

This school was established by the corporation of Lon- 
don, in the year 1834, and was erected at their expense. 
It is endowed with an annual sum towards its main- 
tenance, derived from estates left by John Carpenter, town 
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clerk of the city in the reign of Henry VI.^; and it is under 
the government of the corporation and a committee 
chosen by them. 

In honour of the founder, and as a further incentive to 
emulation amongst the pupils, eight free scholarships 
have been established, which are conferred as rewards for 
proficiency and good conduct. Likewise five scholarships 
are also attached to this school, for the benefit of pupils 
proceeding to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The appointment to these , foundation scholarships is 
determined at the annual examination; the candidates 
must be between eleven and fifteen years of age, and have 
u 
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been at least three years in the school ; the advantages 
of each scholarship are equal to £35 per annum, besides 
a premium of i^O on leaving the school ; if the pupil has 
continued therein three years after gaining the scholar- 
ship, and has maintained a certificate of merit and good 
conduct during that period from the head master. 

THE GRESHAM COLLEGE, ^ 

Basin OH ALL-STREET, was instituted by Sir Thos. Gresham, 
for the delivery of lectures on divinity, astronomy^ music, 

feometry, law, physic, and rhetonc, during the Law 
'erms, by Professors appointed by the Mercers* Com- 
pany and the Corporation of the City of London, as joint 
trustees. The terms are four in each year, and are an- 
nounced by advertisements in the daily journals. The 
present beautiful building is from the designs of George 
Smith, architect to the Gresham Trust, and is of the 
Roman style, with an attached Corinthian portico. It 
contains a large Library, a Theatre capable of holding 
nearly 500 persons, together with separate apartments for 
the professors, housekeeper^ and apparatus. The salary 
of each professor is iSlOO per annum. Admission to the 
lectures gratuitous. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, 

Dean's-tard, Westminster, is a royal foundation, richly 
endowed and of great antiquity, under the name of 
St Peter's College, where forty boys, called Queen's 
Scholars, and an unlimited number of other boys are 
educated and prepared for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

In addition to a first-rate classical education, this school 
has the advantage of four studentships to Christchurch, 
Oxford, and three or four scholarships to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, each year; the emoluments arising from 
which the students retain as long as they continue un- 
married. 

The candidates for Queen's Scholars (who alone are 
eligible for the presentations to the universities) are elected 
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from amongst the boys in the school ; no patronage, ex- 
cept ability and good conduct, being necessary. 

After the Reformation, this school was re-founded by 
Queen Elizabeth, and has produced men in each succeed- 
ing age, who by their talents have shed lustre upon their 
country, and done honour to the foundation from whence 
their education was derived. 

ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL, 

St. Paul's-churchtard, was founded 1509, by John 
Colet, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's, for 153 boys, all of whom 
receive their education gratuitously ; and those who are 
admitted before the age of ten years are eligible to exhibi- 
tions in the University of Cambridge, of which one, 
founded by Lord Camden, of the value of £100 per an- 
num, and two or more of £75, are given away yearly, 
after a strict examination of the whole school by two 
examiners. 

The court of assistants of the Mercers' Company are 
the trustees and governors of the schooL The system of 
instruction is chiefly classical. The building is from 
designs by G. Smith, consisting of a centre and wings, 
ornamented with a Corinthian portico. 

THE CHARTER HOUSE, 

Charter-House-square, was founded by Sir Walter de 
Manny, as a priory for monks of the Carthusian order : 
but, in 1611, Thomas Sutton converted it into an hospital 
for a master, preacher, second master, forty boys, and 
eighty pensioners, and endowed it with lands, at that time 
worth about £5,000 per annum. The boys in the school 
are instructed in classical learning, and receive exhibitions 
on leaving the universities. The pensioners have pro- 
visions, fire, lodging, a gown of black cloth, and an 
allowance of money; and they are presented by the 
governors in rotation. The buildings have an ancient ap- 
pearance, and retain traces of the monastery, and also of 
the improvements which were made during the reign of 
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Elizabeth. In the hall is a full-length portrait of the 
founder, whose effigy is placed upon his tomb in the 
chapel 

MERCHANT TAILORS' SCHOOL, 

Suffolk-lane, Cannon-strbbt, was founded 1567, and 
rebuilt 1675. Agreeably to the statutes, two hundred and 
fifty boys are educated at two guineas each per quarter. 
The present building consists of the school, a house for 
the head master, library, and a chapel, erected after the 
Great Fire in 1666, at the expense of the Merchant 
Taylor's Company, on the site of tne former school, which 
had been destroyed. Several scholars are sent from this 
establishment to St. John's college, Oxford. 

SIGN COLLEGE, 

London-wall, was founded by the Rev. Thomas White, 
in 1631, for the advantage of the clergy of London, the 
whole body of whom, within the City, are fellows thereof. 
The edifice consists of brick buildings, surrounding a 
square court. In the hall and library are a curious piece 
of antique plate, several portraits, and other paintings. 
Under Uie library are alms-houses for twenty poor persons. 

THE COLLEGE OF ARMS, 

Or, Heralds' Office, is situated on the east side of 
Bonnet's Hill, Doctor's' Commons. The present building 
— « brick edifice, adorned with Ionic pilasters — was erected 
in the reign of Charles the II. The corporation, founded 
in 1484, consists of thirteen members, under the control of 
the Duke of Norfolk, as hereditary Earl Marshal of 
England. These members are three kings of arms, six 
heralds and four pursuivants. The kings are Garter, 
Clarencieux, and Norroy^ The college cdhtains a.,court of 
honour, a library, and apartments for the members, whose 
business it is to attend the Queen on particular state 
occasions, to arrange state .processions, make proclama- 
tions, &c. The charges for searching for armorial bearings, 
&c., are moderate. 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 

Pall Mall East, was established by a charter granted by 
Henry Vlll. The present structure was erected from 
designs by Sir R. Smirke. The portico, formed by six 
columns of the Ionic order, leads to a spacious hall and 
staircase. In the dining-room, the floors of which are of 
polished oak, is a fine collection of portraits of eminent 
physicians. In the Censors' room are portraits of Henry 
VIII and Cardinal Wolsey; Linacre, thefounder of the 
college ; and marble busts of Sydenham, by Wotton ; 
Mead, by Roubiliac j Baillie, and Sir Henry Halford, by 
Chan trey. 

In the library is a fine bust of George IV., by 
Chantrey, a present from the late Duke of York. Here 
also are portraits of Radcliffe, and 'of Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood. The walls of the 
theatre are likewise adorned with portraits, and a bust 
of Harvey by Scheemakers. 

Lectures are delivered annually, on Wednesday and 
Friday evenings, between Christmas and Easter. The 
Harveian oration is delivered annually on the 25th of June. 

The college consists of fellows and members, the 
former being chosen from the body of members at an 
annual election. The college is empowered to examine, 
and grant licenses to all persons duly qualified to practise 
physic in England and Wales, unless a licentiate in 
medicine of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, 
without which, no one can legally practice in these 
countries ; their jurisdiction, however, is|principally con- 
fined to London, and within seven miles of the same. 

The qualifications for a candidate for examination as 
a member of the college, are, that he shall have been 
engaged for five years in the study of medicine, including 
three years' attendance on the physician's practice of a 
general hospital. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 

Lincoln's inn fields, was incorporated by royal charter in 

1800. The building presents in front a noble colonnade 
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and portico of the Ionic order. The mnseum is a magni- 
ficent room with three gaUeries ; and contains, among many 
▼aluahle and curious objects, the collection of the celebrated 
anatomist, John Hunter, purchased by Grovemment and 
committed to the care of this college, with the condition 
that twenty-four lectures, illustrative of some of the prepa- 
rations, should be delivered annually. The pnncipal 
objects that attract the eye on entering the museum, are the 
isolated skeletons, placed on pedestals, of the megatherium 
and hippopotamus ; 0*Brien, the Irish giant ; the dwarf 
Madlle. Crachami; Chuny the ele|^hant shot at the Royal 
Exchange ; a Guraffe, and a Bactnan Camel ; besides in- 
numerable other objects of interest placed in glass cases. 
Admittance by order of a member of the college, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, between twelve and 
four o*clock; except the month of September, when the 
Museum is closed. 

THE VETERINARY COLLEQE9 

CoLLBOB-BTRiiT, Camdbn TOWN, was estabUshed in the 
year 1751. The grand object of the institution, is to form 
a school of veterinary science, in which the anatomical 
structure of quadrupeds of all kinds, horses, cattle, sheep, 
dogs, &c., the diseases to which they are subject, and the 
remedies proper to be applied, may be investigated and 
regularly taught An association is held in the theatre of 
the college everjr Tuesday evening, at seven o'clock, when 
various mterestmg subjects are discussed. Lectures are 
given daily. The buildmffs are extensive and well divided ; 
the stables are scientificaUy arranged; and the theatre for 
dissection and the delivery of lectures exibits, with the 
museum, a curious and numerous collection of anatomical 
preparations. 

THE SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND 
St. Gborqb's-fiblds, was established in 1799. Here the 
most humane attention is paid to a number of our afflicted 
fellow-creatures, from twelve years of age and upwards. 
They are taught to make baskets, cradles, clothes, boots, 
shoes, mats, and various other articles, which are scdd at 
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the school. Strangers are admitted to inspect the institu- 
tion. There are, usually, about seventy inmates of both 
sexes. The original building has been replaced by one 
upon a larger scale: the design of the new structure is 
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Gothic, executed chiefly in white brick, with stone 
finishings. The tower is rich and picturesque ; imparting 
a sort of equilibrium to the entire composition, and prevents 
it from appearing so low as it otherwise would, from its 
great length. 

THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL,' 

BLACKFRiARs'-ROAD,has for itsobjectthc relief and reforma- 
tion of wretched outcasts from society. It was instituted 
through the benevolence of Mr. Dingley, Sir John Fielding, 
and others, in the year 1758, since which time more than 
two-thirds of the persons admitted to its benefits have been 
reconciled to their friends, or placed in respectable situa- 
tions of life. Upwards of five thousand unfortunate 
women, most of wnom were under twenty years of age, 
have been restored to society and to the blessings of 
domestic peace, through the instrumentality of this lau«^ 
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able foundation. Persons desirous of visiting this building 
are admitted on application to the treasurer ; or to the 
committee, who meet every Thursday. 

Service is performed in the chapel every Sunday 
morning, commencing at a quarter alter eleven ; and in 
the evening at a quarter after six. A collection is made 
previously to admission, the produce of which is devoted 
to the maintenance of the institution. 

THE FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
Westminster-bridge-road, was instituted for the recep- 
tion of destitute female orphans, in the year 1758, since 
which period 2612 orphans have been sheltered and 
educated ; they are admitted between the ages of eight 
^and ten, and, under a most excellent system, they are 
fitted for respectable domestic service: they are taught 
arithmetic, writing, and all branches of useful needlework, 
until the age of fourteen; they are then placed in the 
duties of household^work, taught washing, ironing, cooking, 
and every description of house-work. After the age of 
fifteen, they are apprenticed to private families as domestics. 
The establishment has for its full number one hundred 
and sixty children. The asylum is open to visitors on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, between the hours 
of eleven and two o'clock, on other days by special order. 
This excellent charity is supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, donations, &c. Divine service is performed in the 
chapel every Sunday ; and a collection is made at the doors. 

THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 
GuiLDFORD-sTREET, was fouudcd through the exertions 
of Captain Thomas Coram, in the year 1739, by royal 
charter, granted by George II., for the maintenance and 
education of exposed and deserted youg children. Private 
donations, liberal bequests, and endowments, constitute 
the absolute property of the foundation. The interest 
of this property, with the collections in the chapel, the 
produce of^ the children's work, benefactions, legacies, 
rents, &c., j^roduce an annual income of nearly i01O,OOO, 
which provides for the maintenance and education of 
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nearly 460 children. On leaving the hospital, their 
masters and mistresses receive with them clothes, money, 
&c., at the discretion of the committee, to any amount not 
exceeding ten pounds. 

The edifice is spacious and convenient In the chapel 
is a fine altar-piece, " Christ hlessing little children," hy 
West The organ was presented to the institution by 
Handel. Divine service, with a choir, is performed every 
Sunday morning and afternoon. The hospital may be seen 
on Sundays and Mondays in the middle of the day: here 
is an interesting collection of pictures. 

THE LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
Clapton, is under the immediate patronage of her most 
gracious Majesty. Its object is to afibrd maintenance, 
instruction, and clothing, to destitute orphans of both 
sexes, of respectable parents, and to see them placed out 
in situations where thev must have the prospect of an 
honest livelihood. Children are admitted from seven to 
eleven years of age. The present building, erected in 
1825, is capable of accommodating nearly 400 inmates. 
It forms three sides of a quadrangle, the centre containing 
the dining rooms, and the wings being occupied by the 
sleeping apartments. In the middle is a chapel connected 
with the wings by a colonnade. Office, 10, St Mary Axe. 

THE PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY 
London-road, St. George's-fields, was instituted 1788, 
for the prevention of crime, by the admission of the offspring 
of convicts, and for the reformation of criminal male 
children. This Society has been removed to Redstone-hill, 
in Surrey, adjoining the South-eastern Railway. 

THE DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM, 
Kent-road, is indebted for its origin to the humane 
feelings of the Rev. John Townshend, and the Rev. Henrv 
Cox Mason, M. A. The building has been much enlarged, 
and is now capable of receiving 300 pupils. They 
are not admitted before the age of eight, nor after fourteen; 
they are taught to read, write, and cipher; to comprehend 
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the grammatical arrangement of words; and in some 
cases, to articulate so as to be imderstood. The period 
for each pupil's stay in the asylum is five years, the whole 
of which time is occupied in education. Upon a pnpil 
leaving the asylum, a small sum is granted by the com- 
mittee towards an apprentice fee, when the parents or 
friends are not in a condition to assist in obtaining a trade 
for the child. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL, 

West Smithfield, founded by Rahere, in 1102, and 
incorporated in the reign of Henry VIII., in 1546, is a 
handsome and capacious edifice of stone, after the designs 
of Gibbs, surrounding a square, and situated between 
Christ's Hospital and Smithfield, on the site of the ancient 
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priory of St. Bartholomew. The principal entrance, in 
Smithfield, is through a large arch in a rustic basement, 
over which stands a statue of Henry VIII. Above is an 
interrupted semicircular pediment, on the segments of 
which recline two emblematical figures, representing 
Lameness and Sickness. The whole is surmounted by 
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a triangular pediment, the tympanum of which is orna- 
mented with the royal arms. Indigent persons, maimed 
by accident, may be taken to this hospital at any hour of 
the day or night, without previous recommendation. Dis- 
eased persons are received on presenting a petition signed 
by a housekeeper. The interior arrangements are con- 
venient and ample ; the professional attendance is able, 
well divided, and abundant ; the nurses and attendants 
kind, humane, and numerous ; and the greatest order and 
propriety reign throughout the whole. This institution 
affords an excellent practical school of medicine and sur- 
gery for young men who " walk the hospitals." There is 
also a theatre where lectures are delivered to the students 
by eminent practitioners. 

The grand staircase was painted gratuitously by Ho- 
garth ; the subjects very appropriate — ^The Good Sama- 
ritan ; the Pool of Bethesda ; Rahere (the founder) laying 
the first stone ; and a Sick Man carried on a bier attended 
by Monks. In the great hall is a portrait of Henry VIII. 
and another of Dr. Radcliffe, who left £200 per annum 
towards improving the diet and linen of the patients. 
Here is also a picture of St. Bartholomew, with the symbol 
of his martyrdom in his hand. One of the windows is 
illustrated by the representation of Henry VIII. delivering 
the charter to the Lord Mayor. The expenses of this 
hospital are nearly ^30,000 per year. The number of 
in-patients received in one year has been nearly 5,000. 

ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL, 

Wellington-street, Southwark, is another royal 
foundation, endowed for purposes similar to the preceding. 
The edifice consists of four handsome squares, containing 
twenty wards and 485 beds. Though no estates appear 
to have been originally annexed to this hospital, yet the 
bounty of the corporation of London and other benefac- 
tors has accumulated such a fund as will ensure its per- 
manency, and extend its power of doing good. The 
annual expenditure is upwards of iS15,000. 

Persons meeting with accidents are admitted at all 
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hours. Diseased patients are admitted by the recom- 
mendation of a governor. Admission days, Tuesdays, at 




ST. TBOICArS HOSPITAL. 

ten o'clock. Tlie hospital premises are now rebuild- 
ing, but 80 as not to interfere with the business of the 
charity. 

In the court-yard is a metal statue of Edward V I., by 
whom the hospitaJ was founded. 

CUY'8 HOSPITAL, 
St. Thomas 's-street, South w ark, founded in 1721, is a 
noble testimony of the industry and humanity of its ori- 
ginator, Mr. Guy, who commenced business as a book- 
seller, in Comhill, with a stock of about ig200 value : by 
strict attention to his trade, and judicious investment of 
capital in South Sea Stock, he amassed a colossal fortune, 
which he devoted to humane purposes. Besides various 
charitable gifts and benefactions, he expended £18,700 
on the building of this hospital, and at his death endowed 
it with the munificent bequest of £219,499. It contains 
medical, anatomical, and operating theatres, a museum, 
a library, a laboratorv, a collection of anatomical prepara- 
tions (considered to be the finest in Europe), with models 
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in wax of diseases in the skin, by Mr. Towne ; twenty- 
two large wards, and upwards of 530 beds for in-patients ; 
besides whom it relieves nearly 70,000 out-patients an- 
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nually. The method of admission is by petition, to be 
presented every Wednesday. Casual accidents are ad- 
mitted at all hours. 

In the centre of the front area is a bronze statue of the 
founder, standing on a pedestal, by Scheemakers: the 
four sides of which are appropriately embellished. In the 
chapel, where service is performed daily, is another statue, 
representing Guy holding out one hand to raise a recum- 
bent figure, and pointing with the other to a second, 
whom two persons are carrying into the hospital. It is 
finely executed by Bacon, at a cost of £1,000. 

BETHLEM HOSPITAL, 

Lambeth, presents a noble exterior, nearly 700 feet in 
length, consisting of a centre and two wings. A large 
dome rises from the middle of the building, four stories in 
height, and chiefly constructed with brick. In the hall 
are the celebrated statues by Gibber, representing Ravin? 
and Melancholy Madness, which formerly surmounted 

V 
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the piers of the gateway of the old hospital in Moorfields. 
This building cost upwards of £100,000, and from its judi- 
cious internal arrangement, is capable of accommodating, 
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with ease, 500 patients, under the dreadful affliction of 
lunacy. It occupies, together with the grounds for the 
exercise of the patients, a surface of fourteen acres. The 
annual income of the foundation is £18,000. 

ST. QEORQES'S HOSPITAL, 
Hyde-park-cormer, presents an imposing aspect. The 
grand front, facing the Green-park, is 180 feet in length: 
m its centre is a vestibule, thirty feet high, surmounted 
by lofty pilasters. The theatre for the delivery of lectures 
is well adapted for hearing, and will accommodate 160 
students : immediately adjoining it is the museum, con- 
taining a judiciously arranged assortment of anatomical 
^reparations. The entire edifice, which is three stories 
igh, and from its situation remarkably airy, is faced with 
Roman cement, coloured, and pointed, to imitate stone. 
This hospital contains sixteen wards and 317 beds. It 
was built from the designs of W. Wilkins, Esq., R. A. 

ST. LUKE'S HOSPITAL, 

Old-street-road, was originally founded by voluntary 
contributions, for the reception of such lunatics as could 
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not* gain admittance into the old BetbiCm. It is an 
extensive solid brick edifice, designed by the younger 
Dance, raised at considerable expense. The Hospital is 




extremely well conducted; the number of patients is limited 
to 300 ; and the annual income for its support is i£7,000. 
The cures in 1850 were 60| per cent, being a considerable 
improvement upon former years. 

THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 

Charles-street, Berners-street, was instituted for 
the reception of the sick and lame, the relief of lying-in 
married women; and the supply of the indigent and 
labouring poor with advice, medicine, diet, and lodging, 
when incapable of supporting themselves and families. 
Two extensive wings have been added to the original 
building. 

In 1792, through the munificence of Samuel Whit- 
bread, Esq., an establishment was provided for patients 
afflicted with cancer, who are allowed to remain during 
their lives, unless they desire to be discharged. The hos- 
pital is capable of containing 300 patients : the average 
number in the hospital is about 230 — out-patients about 
400. Lying-in women are attended at their homes. 

THE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 

Grat*s-inn-road, instituted 1828, is patronized by her 
Majesty. The principle of this hospital is to receive all 
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destitute sick and diseased persons, to whatever nation 
they may belong, who present themselves as out-patients; 
besides as ereat a number of in-patients as the state of the 
charity wul permit. Previously to the founding of this 
hospital, there was no medical establishment in the me- 
tropolis, where the destitute stranger, when overtaken by 
sickness or disease, could find an asylum for his imme- 
diate reception. Upwards of 300 persons apply daily, all 
of whom receive advice with medicine, and the most 
urgent and destitute cases are admitted into the wards. 
Nearly a quarter of a million of patients have been re- 
lieved since the foundation of this valuable institution. 
It is supported by voluntary subscriptions. 

THE LONDON HOSPITAL, 

Whitechapel-road, was established originally in 1740, 
and removed to its present healthy situation in 1759. 
The patients of this hospital are mostly sick and wounded 
seamen, watermen, and labourers employed in the docks 
and on the various quays, or engaged among the shipping. 

THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 

Broad Sanctuary, opposite Westminster Abbey, under 
the patronage of her Majesty, is the oldest hospital sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions, and is open to the sick 
and needy from all parts. It was instituted in 1719 ; the 
present hospital was built in 1832, and is capable of con- 
taining above 200 patients. 

THE CHARINQ CROSS HOSPITAL, 

Kino William-street, Strand, the first stone of which 
was laid by the late Duke of Sussex, in 1831, is a cha- 
ritable subscription for general purposes of relief. The 
architect was Mr. Decimus Burton. This hospital owes 
its commencement to the meritorious exertions of Dr. B. 
Gelding, who contemplated by its establishment the 
hitherto untried but very useful combination of a dis- 
pensary, for supplying attendance and medicine to the 
sick poor at their own homes, with an hospital for receiv- 
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ing and providing with clean domestic comforts the more 
dangerous cases, as in-door patients. 

THE SMALL POX HOSPITAL, 

Upper Hollowat, HiGHOATE-HiLLy was a two-fold 
design : to shelter and ' relieve those who have the 
misfortune to be attacked by the natural small-pox ; and 
to prevent that dreadful malady by means of vaccination. 
The hospital is open at all tunes, for the admission of 
patients ; and, by application to the resident surgeon or 
matron, the friends of poor persons so afflicted are in- 
formed in what manner to proceed. Every facility towards 
admission is given, especially to strangers arriving in Lon- 
don, and to those foreigners in distress who may require 
the assistance of this charity. Vaccination is performed 
every morning from ten to one o'clock, gratuitously. 

THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, 
LivERFooL-ROAD, ISLINGTON, was established in 1802, for 
the cure and prevention of contagious fever in the metro- 
polis, and is entirely supported by voluntary contributions. 
It is capable of accommodating about 1 40 patients. All poor 
persons (not being paupers or domestic servants of non- 
subscribers) are admitted gratuitously at any hour. 
Governors' servants, when attacked with contagious fever, 
are also admitted gratuitously. 

Hospital or Asylum for poor French Protestants. 
Incorporated in 1718. Bath-street, City-road. 

Seamen's Hospital Society. Instituted 1801 ; Incor- 
porated 1833. Office, 74, King William-street, City. 

Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary, for the benefit of 
the diseased poor. Westbrook, near Margate, 1794, 
London office, 35, Cannon-street, City. 

Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. Moorfields. 
Instituted 1805. 

Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye, Cork- 
street, Burlington-gardens. Established 1704. 

Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. In- 
stituted 1816. Chandos-street, Charing-cross. 
V 2 . 
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Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, Fulbam-road, Brompton. 

Infirmary for Asthma, Consumption, and other dis- 
eases of the lungs. Established 1814. Artillery-street, 
fiishopsgate. 

University College Hospital, for the relief of the 
sick poor, and for the delivery of poor married women. 
Founded 1834. Gower-street, north. 

Kino's College Hospital. Instituted 1839. For 
tugal-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

Royal Metropolitan Hospital, for sick children. 
11, Broad-street, Golden-square. 

Metropolitan Free Hospital. Established 1836. 
29, Carey-street, Lincoln Vinn-fields. 

No description of distress is more extensively provided 
for than that which arises from the helpless condition of 
poor lying-in women. The establishments are numerous. 
In some of these the patients are amply provided with 
everv comfort; whilst others provide medical attendance, 
medicine, and linen gratuitously, for indigent women at their 
own houses. The following are the pnncipal institutions, 
but there are many others in different parts of the town. 

Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, Liston- 
green. Established in 1752. 

The British Lying-in Hospital, Brownlow-street. 
Established in 1749. 

The City of London Lying-in Hospital, City-road. 
Established 1750. 

General Lying-in Hospital, York-road, Westminster- 
bridge. 

The Royal Maternity Lying-in Charity, Little 
Knight>Rider-street, is a society for the purpose of 
delivering poor married women at their own habitations. 
DISPENSARIES. 

Royal General Dispensary, 36, Aldersgate-street. 
Instituted 1770. 

Westminster General Dispensary* Instituted 
1774. 9, Gerard-street, Soho. 

London Dispensary. Instituted 1777. 21, Church- 
street, Spitalfields. 
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FiNSBURT D1SPEM8ART. Instituted 1777. 36, Roso- 
man-street. 

ALMSHOUSES 
For aged and infirm persons who have seen hetter days, 
are numerous in the metropolis and its vicinity. The 
following are among the most extensive. 

MoRDEN College, Blackheath. Erected and endowed 
in 1695. 

The Haberdashers' Almshouses, or Aske's Hos- 
pital, HoxTON, maintains twenty poor members, besides 
supporting the same number of boys. 

Drapers* Almshouses, Greenwich. Endowed by W. 
Lambarde, in 1576. 

The Drapers' Almshouses, Coopers' Row. 

Fishmongers' Almshouses, (St Peter's Hospital,) 
East Hill, Wandsworth. 

The Trinity Almshouses, Mile end road. Founded 
in 1695. 

At Vauxhall is an establishment founded by the 
Dutch Ambassador in 1662 : its inmates are aged women 
of Lambeth parish. 

East India Company's Almshouses, Poplar, for the 
widows of ofiicers and seamen in the company's service. 

Edwards's Almshouses, Christ church, Surrey. 
Established in 1717. 

Emanuel Hospital, Tothill Fields. Founded 
in 1661. 

The Ironmongers' Almshouses, Kingsland road. 

Whittington's Almshouses. Founded in 1415, (on 
College Hill,) removed to Highgate hill. 

London Almshouses, Brixton. Erected to commemo- 
rate the passing of the Reform Bill in 1833. 

Watebmen and Lightermen's Almshouses, Penge, 
near Sydenham. 

Societies for the relief of sufiering are to be met with 
in all quarters ; and every union consisting of several 
parishes, is provided with a workhouse for the relief of its 
poor, who are aged and infirm, or who cannot find em' 
ployment to provide for themselves and families. 
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Of miscellaneous establishments too numerous to detail, 
one of the most deserving of mention is the '* Refuge for 
the Destitute," in Hackney road, instituted in 1806, for 
the purpose of providing for persons discharged firom 
prisons or the hulks, unfortunate and deserted females, 
and others who, from loss of character and extreme indi- 
gence, cannot, though willing to work, obtain employment 

HOTELS, INNS, LODCINC AND COFFEE HOUSES: 

London abounds with accomodation for the visitor; varying 
in price and kind. There are in the metropolis sever^ 
hundred inns, hotels, and taverns, many of which are 
magnificent establishments. The principal Hotels are 
situated at the west end of the town. Mivart's, Brook 
street and Davies' street; Maurigy's, (Warren's,) Regent 
street; Fenton's, St. James's street; Limmer's, Conduit 
street; Clarendon, New Bond street and Albemarle street; 
Long's, New Bond street; the Burlington, in old Burling 
ton street; Gloucester, Piccadilly; Wright* s, Dover street ; 
Morley's, Trafalgar square ; York and Radley's, Bridge 
street, Blackfriar's ; Rider's Hotel, Salisbury square ; and 
several others. More scattered about London, are the 
commercial inns ; many of which, though not aspiring to 
the elegance of the fasluonable hotels, are long-established 
and comfortable houses. Amongst those are the Golden 
Cross, Charing Cross; Bolt-in-Tun, Fleet street; White 
Horse, Fetter lane; Bell and Crown, Holbom; Saracen's 
Head, Snow Hill ; Swan with two Necks, Lad lane ; Spread 
Eagle, Gracechurch street ; Belle Sauvage, Ludgate hill ; 
and tbe Bull and Mouth, St. Martin's-le-Grand. There are 
other inns in Piccadilly, Oxford street, Holbom, Leaden- 
hall street, Aldgate, Whitechapel, &c, — Some of the 
taverns are well known as the scene of political, charitable, 
or festive meetings; as the London tavern, Bishopsgate 
street; Albion, Aldersgate street; Freemason's tavern, 
Great Queen street ; London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill ; 
British Coffee-house, Cockspur-street ; &c. 

On the other hand, Lloyd's Coffee-house, Royal Gx- 
change; Garraway's, Change alley; and the North and 
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South American Coffee-house, Threadneedle street ; are for 
early shipping intelligence, and for business with uuder^ 
writers, stockbrokers, and auctions: the Chapter Coffee- 
house, in Paternoster Row, St. Paul's; Peele's, in Fleet 
street; and Deacon's, in Walbrook; are sought for, by 
those who wish to consult files of newspapers, English and 
foreign. 

It would be impossible to state any precise scale of 
charges at these establishments, as they vary according to 
situation and style. At some of the hotels in the City, for 
a charge of 6s. per day, strangers are provided with every 
comfort a reasonable person can desire, — good bed, use of 
coffee-room, dinner, breakfast, and supper. At an inn or 
hotel, the best plan is to call for your bill on the first day 
after your arrival, and decide upon the suitableness of 
charge. Wines of every kind and quality are generally 
charged according to a printed list, which the waiter wiU 
supply on demand. 

BOARD AND LODGING HOUSES 

Vary generally from one to three guineas per week for 
each person. Some boarding-houses are to be found, 
combining comfort and economy, at the moderate charge 
of one pound in the City, where they have been opened 
for the accomodation of young gentlemen having situations 
in the Bank and other commercial establishments. At the 
west end of the town, such houses are prepared for the 
accomodation of visitors to the metropolis*generally, for 
members of parliament, public functionaries, &c., and are 
proportionally higher, varying from 1/. lis. 6d, to four 
pounds per week. The society is generally agreeable, and 
for single persons, being strangers, offers the pleasantest 
kind of accomodation. The recommendation of a friend 
is the best introduction to these establishments ; but 
should that not be convenient, the trial of one, if unsatis- 
factory, need not last beyond a week. 

For the accomodation of persons who visit the metro- 
polis for a few days only, ana who wish to avoid the ex- 
pense and bustle of an inn, there are lodging-houses, per- 
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fectly respectable in character, where gentlemen may sleep 
at a fixed charge per night ; and take their breakfast, and 
such other meals or refreshments as they may choose, on 
very moderate terms. 

FURNISHED LODGINGS 

Are to be found all over London, varying from 12s. to 
five guineas per week, for bed room and sitting room on 
a first floor ; in which is included the requisite attendance 
for breakfast, tea, and keeping the apartments in order. 
Single gentlemen are generally expected to dine out ; but 
arrangements may be made to dine at home, should they 
prefer it, at a trifling additional charge. It is advisable to 
be explicit as to what may be expected ; and, should the 
parties fail to fulfil their promises, a week may be the 
extent of the disappointment. 

DINING ROOMS AND COFFEE HOUSES 

Have of late years so much increased, that there are now 
several hundreds of each. Dining-houses are not licensed to 
sell spirituous liquors, but they are very convenient for per- 
sons in business, or strangers whose division of time is not 
fixed. Tea and coflee, with the necessary adjuncts for break- 
fast, may be had in comfort for Is, or Is, 6d. with meat. 
Dinners are to be procured at all hours, from one to seven, 
the bill of fare varied and abundant. The attendants are 
generally females, who, instead of receiving remuneration 
from the respective proprietors for their services, generally 
pay a weekly sum for the privilege of waiting ; as it is the 
practice of persons dining to bestow a donation above the 
amount of their bill as a compliment for attendance ; one 
penny and twopence being customary gratuities ateachmeal. 
Each room is supplied with the daily newspapers, and 
some also with pamphlets and magazines. The coflee 
houses have generally a variety of periodical publications 
for the amusement of visitors. 

There are several good Chop-houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Cor nhill; Dining-houses in Bucklersbury ; Taverns 
and Chop-houses in Fleet-street and adjoining courts; and 
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in the Strand and the neighbourhood of the theatres : 
further west, such establishments are fewer. 

CIGAR DIVANS, 

Of these lounges, the principal are : — Ries*s Divan, 102, 
Strand ; and Kilpack's, 42, King-street, Covent Garden. 
The first of these consists of a spacious room, formerly the 
Repository of Arts, fitted up with great taste, which when 
lighted, is very brilliant; large looking glasses decorate each 
end of the room; the walls are painted with figures and 
landscapes; and the furniture, consisting of ottomans and 
couches, is handsome. On the tables are the leading jour- 
nals of £urope, with chess, draughts, &c. Entrance one 
shilling, which entitles the visitor to a cup of coffee and a 
cigar* 

PLUNCINC AND SWIMMING BATHS, 

Though numerous, are, for the most part, in retired situa- 
tions ; we shall therefore give a list of the principal, in 
all of which the convenience of the visitor is consulted, 
and every attention is bestowed. 

St, Agnes-le-Clair, Old-street Road. 

11, BathHBtreet, Newgate-street. 

Fenton's Hotel, St. James's-street. 

25, Cold-batb. square. 

56, Great Coram-street, Brunswick-square. 

Culverwell's, No. 5, New Broad-street. 

Oxford and Cambridge Bath, 84|, Edgware-road. 

Medical Vapour Baths, 30, Argyie-street, Regent-street 

Metropolitan Swimming Baths, Shepherdess-walk, City-road. 

National Baths, 71^, Mount-street, Westminster-bridge-road. 

Peerless Pool, 51, Baldwin-street, City-road. 

22, Queen'8-row, Pentonville. 

84, St. Mary-aze. 

The Hummum's Covent-garden. 

9, Suffulk-place, Haymarket. 

St. Chad's Well, Oray's-inu'lane-road. 

National Bath's, 218, High Holbom. 

Oxford-street, 71^;— Portable Bath Company. 

West London, S, Great Castle-street, Regent-street. 

Albany Baths, York-road, Lambeth. 

54, York-terrace, Regent's-paxk. 

Single Baths, Cold Fresh Water, Is. Od. Sea Water, 3s. 6d. 
, Warm do. do. . . 8s. 6d. — — , 78. 6d. 

Plunging and Swimming Baths, from sixpence to one shilling. 

These are the general charges for single baths ; but by 
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subscribing for a quarter or longer, the expense of each is 
less on the average. 

Floating baths are also upon the river, between the 
bridges, for the accomodation of those who prefer a 
current of water. 

Baths and Wash-houses, have been established by 
Act of Parliament, in various districts of the Metropolis : 
in St. Pancras, Mary-le-bone, St Martin-in-the-Fields, 
and other large parishes. Here Warm and Cold Baths 
may be had at very reasonable rates. 

CAUTION TO STRANGERS. 

Strangers cannot be too careful in avoiding the snares 
and practices of professed sharpers, swindlers, prostitutes, 
and pickpockets, who swarm in every direction to entrap 
the unwary : — and discretion and resolution are the only 
protection from such wiles. 

Crowds should be avoided ; as in many cases they are 
purposely excited to afford pickpockets an opportunity to 
practice their nefarious art. 

Cigar, tea, and brandy "smugglers" should be 
peremptorily shunned; they offer great bargains as an 
inducement to a stranger to accompany them to their 
haunts, where robbery and ill treatment may arise out of 
the transaction. In some cases, the smuggler himself has 
laid the information against his credulous purchaser. 

Mock auctions are another species of imposition that 
cannot be too severely condemned: they are generally 
held in public situations, where the goods and puffers are 
within sight and hearing of the persons in the street. The 
auctioneer is always expert in the art of gaining attention; 
and there are mock purchasers who seemin^y catch at 
each succeding bargain, till, confidence beinj^ excited, the 
uninitiated stranger falls a prey to the imposition. 

Ring droppers are still met with, though not frequently: 
they are persons provided with some showy but worthless 
piece of jewellery, who, watching their opportunity, stoop 
and pretend to pick it up near one who is likely to prove 
- victim. They cleverly feign surprise and satisfaction at 
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their good fortune, appear to have a very slight knowledge 
of its value, and too much humility themselves to wear 
the ring ; and generously offer to resign their chance for 
some small sum, much below its apparent, hut greatly 
beyond its real, value. 

Gaming-houses are numerous: some of those hold 
out inducements to young men who are resolutely bent 
on abstaining from play ; such as balls, suppers, &c., to 
which are invited females of prepossessing appearance 
but doubtful characters, the most dangerous company into 
which a young man in the spring of life can be introduced. 
The consequences of time, place, and association, may be 
readily supposed to be an abandonment of the best resolu- 
tions and a dereliction of duty, which may expose the 
unhappy sufferer to years of vice and misery. 

Write in your tablets, in letters of gold, that whole- 
some maxim — " Avoid temptation." 

MARKETS AND SUPPLIES. 

London is better supplied with every article of domestic 
consumption than any other town in England, both as to 
quality and quantity ; consequently, provisions are almost 
as cheap in the heart of the metropolis, as in towns of the 
districts wherein the articles are produced. This abundant 
supply is insured by means of railroads and steam com- 
munications between Scotland, Ireland, and the Continent 
Considering the amazing extent of London itself, the large 
portion of its environs devoted to private dweUings, and 
the absence of all productive cultivation for several miles 
around, the stranger might be inclined to ask whether the 
inhabitants are averse to the wholesome luxuries of fruit 
and vegetables; whether milk be an article known 
amongst them ; and whether horses are ever indulged with 
their natural food. But, in truth, these articles are in the 
greatest abundance, and at very reasonable prices. The 
market-gardener, at some miles' distance, toils the whole 
day in rearing produce, and at night-fall loads his carts 
and wends his way to town, where he arrives in time to 
unload, dispose of his goods, mostly by contract, and 
w 
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retrace his way homeward, before the bustle of the day 
begins : while the lazy Londoner, rising at eight or nine 
o'clock, sees the markets well stocked with a fresh succes- 
sion of vegetables, often indifferent as to their place of 
growth. 10,000 acres of ground, occupied in kitchen 
gardens would not suffice for the consumption of London, 
did not art lend its assistance, and ingenuity prompt 
measures to render the soil as productive as nature could 
allow. 

MILK, EQQS, BUTTER, AND CHEESE. 

The Metropolis is supplied with milk by upwards of 
13,000 cows, supposed to yield a daily average of eight 
quarts each, making a total of 8,030,000 gallons annually. 
This is sold by contract to the retail dealers at an average 
of Is. lOd. per ''bam gallon," (8 qts.) making a sum of 
upwards of £736,500. It is calculated that the charge to 
the consumers for milk is more than one million annually. 
It is conveyed round town in tin pails, by men who go 
their rounds twice a day. Dairies are also situated in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, where milk may be had. It is 
chiefly brought in large pails, in spring carts or by railway. 
Eggs are a uivorite article of consumption : great quantities 
are brought from distant seaport towns on the coast, and 
some from France, Belgium, and Holland. Ireland also 
sends hundreds of crates annually; yet, notwithstand- 
ing the distance whence eggs are brought, and their being 
liable to breakage, and to spoil, they are often retailed 
as low as 6d. per dozen, and seldom reach more 
than Is. 6d. The scarcest times of the year are Easter 
and Christmas. 

From 70,000,000 to 75,000,000 of foreign eggs are an- 
nually imported into London. 

Tiie annual consumption of butter is estimated at 
42,745,000 lbs., and 39,675,000 lbs. of cheese, the largest 
portion of each being the produce of our inland counties ; 
and the remainder imported from Ireland, Holland, and 
other places. Butter varies in price from lOd. to la 6d. 
retail ; and cheese from 6d. to 1 s. and upwards. 
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FISH, MEAT, POULTRY, AND BREAD. 

The situation of London, placed on its beautiful river, and 
the facilities by railways and steam- vessels, insure a con- 
stant supply of fish. The two wholesale markets aim 
Billingsgate and Hungerford. 

About 1,600,000 quarters of wheat per annum supply 
the inhabitants of London with bread and flour. Poultry, 
being at times of high price, is attainable but by the more 
wealthy; but the meat market is well supplied at a reason- 
able price. Large quantities of meat arrive in London 
ready slaughtered, not only in the steam-vessels from 
Scotland and Ireland, but by railroads from the counties 
adjoining the metropolis. This quantity is increasing, and 
may be estimated at one-eighth of the whole consumption. 
It may be worth while to remark, that, about the year 
1700, the average weight of the oxen sold in the London 
market was 370 lbs. ; of calves, 50 lbs. ; of sheep, 28 lbs. ; 
and of lambs, 18 lbs. : the present average weight is, of 
oxen, 800 lbs.; of calves, 140 lbs.; of sheep, 80 lbs. ; and 
of lambs, 40 lbs. 

The hogs reared for the London markets are mostly 
kept by the malt distillers, who feed them on grains, and 
thus produce fine meat. 

The poultry, game, pigeons, rabbits, &c., consumed iu 
the metropolis are estimated to amount annually to up- 
wards of half a million of money. 



The quantity of spirits and compounds consumed in 
London of late years, is supposed to amount to 15,417,000 
gallons, of which by far tne largest portion is gin : Scotch 
and Irish whiskey, with rum and brandy, make up the 
total. 

Porter and ale form the chief beverages of the working 
order, and are more or less consumed by all classes. 

The coals brought by the river, by canals, and by rail 
ways, for the consumption of the metropolis, amounts to 
about four millions of tons annually. 
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NURSERY-GROUNDS 

Furnish a portion of the supplies for luxury and refined 
taste, in flowers of exquisite fragrance, and plants of rarity 
•nd heauty, which are much in demand. The prin- 
cipal nursery-grounds are those of Loddige, Hackney ;Low, 
Clapton; Groom, Clapham-rise ; Knight, King's road; 
Catleugh, Hans street, Chelsea; Smith, Newington ; Chand- 
ler, Vauxhall ; all of whom spare neither pains nor expense 
in collecting the greatest variety of the choicest plants, 
shruhs, &c.f from all quarters of the glohe. Tliey are 
reared in numerous places in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis, where our native gardeners have attained such 
celebrity for the cultivation of exotics, that we are enabled 
to command a considerable export trade in plants to 
various parts of Europe. Many suburban florists 
supply, by the year, residents who are fond of flowers, 
exchanging them as they go out of bloom or become 
sickly. 

MARKETS. 

Smitkfield Market is the great metropolitan mart for 
tie sale of cattle, &c., which are brought from all parts of 
the country. The present extensive steam communication 
by railroads and steam-vessels has opened new facilities 
for supplving the metropolis with cattle. The annual 
value of the sheep, cattle, &c., at Smithfield is five millions 
sterling; every year there are brought up 1,200,000 
sheep and lambs ; 150,000 head of cattle; 22,000 calves ; 
60,000 pigs; and from 12,000 to 15,000 horses. Market 
days for cattle, Monday and Friday; and on Friday after- 
noon for the sale of horses. For hay and straw, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. 

SMITHFIELD CLUB. 

The annual show of prize oxen, sheep, pigs, &c., generally 
takes place about ten days before Christmas day, (for four 
days), and is held at the Horse Bazaar, King-street, 
Portman-square. In the gallery, a portion of which looks 
over the show yard, are samples of roots and plants, with 
'^ricultural implements and machinery, of the latest and 
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most improved construction. Admittance, one shilling — 
open fromi eight o'clock in the morning, till ten at night ; 
lighted by gas. 

LEADENHAU. AND NEWGATE MARKETS, 

Adjoining streets of the same name, are the principal 
places in London for the sale of country-killed meat, and 
hides. Retail butchers, who have no slaughter-houses, 
purchase the carcases entire at these markets, where 
families are also accommodated with joints. These 
markets are likewise well supplied with poultry, fresh 
butter, eggs, &c. Leadenhall is a great skin market ; to 
which trade, another market at Bermondsey has been 
appropriated. 

FARRINCDON MARKET, 

Farringdon-strebt, was erected for the sale of meat, 
fruit, and vegetables, instead of the old Fleet-market, 
which was removed for the purpose of forming Farringdon- 
street. This market occupies a space of an acre and a 
half. A roofed avenue, with shops on each side, extends 
round three sides of a quadrangle, partly covered, and 
fronted by an iron railing, with gates for the entrance of 
wagons. There are foot entrances to the market on the 
other three sides. 

COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 

In the centre of the metropolis, for fruit, flowers, shrubs, 
seeds, and vegetables, was re-constructed from designs 
by Mr. Fowler, at a cost of £50,000. It consists of three 
sides of a quadrangle surrounded by a Doric colonnade of 
granite pillars. The wings have shops facing the square, 
and others looking towards the open market In the 
centre is an avenue, with shops on each side, and the 
thoroughfare from Great Russell-street to St. Paul's church. 
Over the colonnade, are light and elegant conservatories for 
the sale of more scarce and delicate species of plants and 
flowers ; together with a handsome fountain : they are ap- 
proached by a flight of steps, from each corner of the wings, 
w 2 • 
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The flower market is on the west side. The present market 
was built at the expense of the Duke of Bedford, on whose 
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estate it stands. Market days, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. 

BILLINGSGATE. 

At the western extremity of the Custom House, is the 
principal fish-market for the metropolis. The fishing 
smacks moor alongside a floating wharf, where they dis- 
pose of their cargoes, which are carried ashore and sold by 
Dutch auction. The market commences daily at five 
o'clock in the morning, summer and winter ; and excellent 
order is kept by the City authorities. 

HUNGERFORD MARKET 

Is BUILT on a handsome scale, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. C. Fowler. The part 
next the river is appropriated to the sale of fish and vege- 
tables, and is below the level of the general market, with 
which it communicates by a flight of broad stone steps. 
Tl»e upper part of the market consists of three avenues, 
with shops on each side, the whole roofed in ; the centre 
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roof rising above the other oarts, and supported by open 
arches, for the better supply of light and air. From 
Huiigerford wharf, numerous steam-boats arrive and de- 




HUVGS&PORD MARKET. 



part every few minutes during the season, for the various 
places up and down the river. The Hungerford and 
Lambeth suspension foot bridge crosses the river at this 
part. 

FINSBURY, NEWPORT, AND BOROUGH MARKETS 

Are well supplied with meat, vegetables, butter, eggs, 

fowls, &c. 

The principal markets for hay and straw are Cumber- 
land market, Regent's-park ; likewise at Paddington, 
Smithfield, Southwark, Whitechapel, &c. 

Besides the markets enumerated, others are held 
weekly in Middlesex : at Barnet, on Monday ; Southall, 
on Wednesday; Uxbridge, Hounslow, Brentford, and 
Edgware, on Thursday ; Staines, on Friday ; and Enfield, 
on Saturday. At Hounslow, there is generally a fine 
show of fat cattle ; and those not disposed of are sent to 
London. 

Distance from a market, however, need not cause dis- 
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appointment in obtaining any article required ; shops for 
the sale of every consumable commodity being opened in 
all parts of London, where, generally, the best goods are 
to be found. 

FAIRS, 

In and near London, are held at stated places on certain 
days. These fairs, which are established so as not to in- 
terfere with each other, are generally for the sale of 
every species of commodities, and present also various 
kinds of amusement. Tlie charter of establishment speci- 
fies the duration of each, beyond which time they are 
illegal. The principal fairs are — 

Bornet ... three days, September 4th 

Bartholomew ... September 3, almost discontinued 

Battersea ... three days at Easter, and three at Whitsuntide 

Brentford ... three days, from 2d or Sd of May 

Bromley ... two days, August 6th 

Camberwell ... three days, „ 18th 

Charlton Horn fair three days, October 18th 

Chiswick .. three days, July 15th 

Croydon .. three days, October 2d 

Deptford ... three days, Trinity Monday 

Ealing green ... three days, June 24th 

Enfield ... three days, September 22d 

Fairlop ... one day, first Friday in July 

Greenwich ... three days at Easter, and three at Whitsuntide 

Ham common ... three days. May 3d 

Isleworth ... two days, July 1st 

Mitcham ... three days, August 12th 

Northall ... one day, September 27th 

Stepney ... three days at Easter, and three at Whitsuntide 

Twickenham ... two days, Holy Thursday, and day following 

Twickenham ... two days, September S9th 

Wandsworth ... three days, July ist 

Greenwich fairs, perhaps, best deserve a visit: 
the situation, the steam-boats down the river, and 
conveyance by the railroad from London Bridge, or by 
the Blackwall Railway, and steam-boat, and various local 
attractions, induce the attendance of a greater number of 
a more respectable class. The sports in the park and on 
the hill are highly amusing. 

SUPPLY OF WATER. 

Notwithstanding the extent and irregular shape and 

Mrface of this vast Metropolis, there is not a city in the 
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world 80 amply and well provided with this important 
necessary of domestic life. The works hy which it is 
obtained and distributed have been erected by Companies, 
and are numerous and curious. The water is conveyed 
by means of cast-iron pipes, which run beneath the sur- 
face of the streets ; and smaller pipes, communicating with 
the main, carry it into each house. The Companies sup- 
plying it are — the New River, Chelsea, Grand Junction, 
West Middlesex, East London, South London, Lambeth, 
Southwark, and Yauxhall. To increase its force, the 
water is raised, by means of steam-engines, above the 
level of the reservoirs, whence it is propelled into the 
upper stories of many houses. 

The houses supplied by these Companies pay a yearly 
sum for the accommodation. In the winter season, during 
hard frosts, great precautions are used to prevent the 
water from freezing in the smaller pipes. 

This general distribution of water through all the 
streets of London is, moreover, often the salvation of 
many lives and much property. In case of fire, large 
bodies of water may be raised into the street to supply 
the fire-engines ; painted boards at certain places marking 
the precise spot where the fire-plugs may be found. 

Besides this supply of water, which is mostly intended 
for domestic and culinary purposes, pumps are erected at 
convenient stations all through the town, supplied from 
springs, some of which are at immense depths. Aldgate 

lump, St. Bride's pump (known in ancient days as the 

oly well of St. Bride), and St. Bartholomew's pump, are 
celebrated for the exquisite purity of their water. The 

ump in Piccadilly, near St. James's church, is supplied 

y an Artesian well. 

CAS LIGHTING 

Has been adopted in the streets and buildings of the me- 
tropolis within the last thirty years. The mains and pipes 
for conveying the gas from the different Companies' works 
through each street to the houses, are upon the same prin- 
ciples as the water conveyance. The street lamps are 
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supplied with gas, which is also burnt iu most of the shops, 
warehouses, and counting-houses ; and even in the halls 
and kitchens of many private houses. Its light is clear, 
strong, and free from dirt ; it occasions little trouble, and 
its only defect (smoke) may, with slight attention, be 
avoided. Many thousand tons of coal are consumed 
annually in making gas. The principal Companies are : 
the City of London — the London — the Imperial — the 
Chartered — the Equitable — the Phoenix — the South Me- 
tropolitan — ^the British— ^ the Independent — and the Great 
Central Gas Consumers.^ 

FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES 

AaB establishments of great wealth and greater utility. 
Their business is transacted in splendid buildings, erected 
expressly for them, in various parts of the metropolis, but 
principally in the City ; they are conducted by Directors, 
chosen from among the shareholders. Their capitals are 
large enough to cover any engagement they may make. 
Their business is to insure (for a trifling per centage) 
against any loss by Are ; and to grant annuities, or to in- 
sure a payment of a certain sum on the death of any given 
individual. The first of these institutions (the Hand-in- 
Hand) was founded as a fire office in 1696. The tax in 
one year paid by the London fire offices alone amounts to 
nearly £800,000. The principal offices are : the Sun — 
Phoenix — ^Royal Exchange — Globe — and Imperial. 

"What may be termed the Fire Police of the Metro- 
polis has been much improved. To obviate a variety of 
evils of the former imperfect system, a London Fire 
Brigade has been established, and is supported by the 
Fire Insurance Companies. It has stations throughout 
London, and on the Thames, where engines, staff, and 
appliances are kept in readiness day and night, and attend 
fires on summons from the police. The men wear a dark 
crey uniform, with the number in red ; and strong leather 
helmets protect them from accidents. The principal Fire 
Brigade Station is in Watling-street 

There are also fire-engines in the several parishes; 
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and about twenty-seven Fire Escape Stations throughout 
the metropolis, with conductors, maintained by voluntary 
contributions to the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Life from Fire. 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

Banks for the savings of the small tradesmen and middle 
classes have been established in various parts of the 
metropolis, and they have generally handsome buildings. 
They receive deposits from one shilling upwards, entitled 
to interest when they reach one poimd; and a week's 
notice must be given of withdrawal. The London Provi- 
dent Institution, Bloomfield-street, Moorfields, is a good 
example. There are about thirty Savings Banks in 
London, with £4,000,000 of deposits, besides two Penny 
Savings Banks. 

PRISONS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

NEWGATE, 
In the Old Bailey, is the great metropolitan gaol. It was 
a prison early in the thirteenth century ; but the present 




edifice was built between 1770 and 178;i — the oid prison was 
burnt in the riots of 1780. The plan of the prison is 
quadrangular. The untried prisoners are kept separate 
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from the tried. In the portion adjoining Neif gate-street, 
are the condemned cells, in which persons nnder sentence 
of death are confined. They are narrow and dark, -with 
a small grated aperture in each, receiving light from the 
court, in which the criminals are permitted to walk during 
the day. The number of prisoners sometimes reaches 
500, when the sessions of the Central Criminal Court are 
approaching. Here is a neat chapel, where the ordinary 
of Newgate reads prayers twice on Sundays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, preaches every Sunday morning, reads 
private prayers with those under sentence of death on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays; and after the report attends 
criminals twice a day, and on the morning or execution. 

Strangers wishing to view Newgate or other prisons of 
the metropolis, will obtain admittance on procuiing an order 
from the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
from the Sheriffs, or other official personages. 

Executions take place " before the Debtor's Door," in 
the Old Bailey. Adjoining Newgate are the Old and 
New Courts, in which are held the monthly sittings of the 
Central Criminal Court, whose jurisdiction extends to all 
places within ten miles of St. Paul's. In the Old Court 
the Queen's judges sit, and all the more serious offenders 
are tried. When t]^e business is not of such a nature as 
to require the presence of the superior judges, the city 
judges (recorder, common seijeant, &c.) sit in the Old 
Court ; but on the arrival of the Queen's judges (one or 
more of whom attend each session) they retire to the New 
Court, and try the lighter kinds of offences. During the 
greater part of the session the grand jury are busily 
employed in investigating the grounds on which accused 
persons are committed. The Old Court is an oblong 
room; along one side is ranged the bench, the centrid 
seat of which is an arm-chair, having a canopy over it, 
like the sounding-board of a pulpit ; under this canopy, is 
the sheathed sword of justice. To the right of the bench is 
the jury box; and facing the bench is the dock, (the front 
of which is technically termed the bar,) into which the 
prisoners are brought. Round a table in the centre of 
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the room sit the counsel in their official costume. The 
accommodation for an audience in the court is much con- 
fined. A slight fee to the door-keeper will admit a 
stranger to hear the trials. 

CILTSPUR-STREET COMPTER 

Is a hrick huilding with the front cased with rustic stone 
work, designed by Mr. Dance. It is under the regula- 
tions of City prisons, and appropriated to persons com- 
mitted before trial, or for further examination. There are 
nine wards, so arranged as to be capable of dividing 
prisoners into as many classes. Each prisoner has a bed, 
stuffed with straw, and two or three rugs, according to the 
weather. All the rooms are accomodated with fire places : 
and there are warm and cold baths, of which prisoners 
may have the benefit when necessary. 

THE DEBTORS' PRISON, 

Whitecross-street, was built between 1813 and 1815, 
for the exclusive reception of debtors^ who had previously 
been crowded together with criminals and malefactors in 
Newgate and the Compter. The accommodations exceed 
those formerly possessed by this class of prisoners, though 
the area is still far too much contracted. It is built on the 
site of the old Peacock brew house. The first stone was 
laid by Alderman Wood ; and the building is calculated to 
contain 400 prisoners. 

THE QUEEN'S PRISON, 

SovTHWARK, is of great though uncertain antiquity. It 
is employed as a place of confinement for debtors, and 
those sentenced by the Court of Queen's Bench to suffer 
imprisonment for libels and other misdemeanours. The 
building, consisting of 224 rooms or apartments, is sur- 
rounded by a brick wall 50 feet high, surmounted by a 
chevaUde-frize, Within the walls are several pumps of 
pure spring water. The Fleet and the Marshalsea Prisons 
are incorporated with this establishment, under the design 
nation of " The Queen's Prison." 

X 
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THE MIDDLESEX HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 
Cold Bath Fields, was built on a plan recommended by 
Howard, and may be considered both in construction and 
discipline as an experiment, on severe principles, to 
correct and reform convicted felons and hardened offenders. 
On entering, the governor's house is on the right hand, 
standing in the midst of a large area ; on the left are 
workshops; farther on is the office in which the 
business of ^the prison is transacted, and a committee- 
room, with a chapel. The cells are 520 in number, each 
of theni about eight feet three inches long, and six feet 
three inches wide. There are upwards of thirty tread- 
mills, each calculated for eleven persons, erected here for 
the punishment of prisoners sentenced to hard labour. 

THE MIDDLESEX HOUSE OF DETENTION, 
Occupies the site of the New Clerkenwell Prison, between 
St. James*s-wa1k and Corporation-row. This prison was 
built in 1846, for the reception of prisoners before trial — 
t)ie accused only ; and the name has been changed with 
the hope of, in some degree, preventing the stigma of 
having been sent to prison, from attaching to those who 
may be eventually acquitted. 

WESTMINSTER BRIDEWELL. 

ToTHiLL-FiBLDs, Is a capaclous and well designed prison, 
to which the magistrates of Westminster, in general, 
commit provisionally for imputed crimes ; and it is also a 
receptacle for thieves and vagrants. It was rebuilt in 
1831, after the designs of Robert Abraham. 
THE SURREY COUNTY JAIL, 
HoRSEMONGER-LANE, is a large strong building, surrounded 
by a high wall ; it is for the confinement of felons and 
debtors. The governor's house is on the west side of the 
building. Criminals sentenced to death are executed on 
the top of the prison. 

BRIDEWELL, 

New Bridge-stree, Beackfriars, is a house of correc- 
tion for dissolute persons, and idle apprentices committed 
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by the chamberlain of the City ; and for the temporary 
maintenance of distressed vagrants, till they can be passed 
to their place of settlement. The building consists of a 
large quadrangle, one side of which is occupied by a 
spacious hall, in which is a picture by Holbein, repre- 
senting the presentation of the charter of the hospital to 
the corporation of London by Edward VI. ; and here are 
other paintings. The house of the superintendents, and 
the prison, occupy the remaining sides of the square. 

A building, called the House of Occupations, forming 
a branch of this establishment have been erected in St. 
George's Fields, adjoining Bethlem Hospital. 

THE PENITENTIARY, 

MiLLBANK, is chiefly for the punishment, employment, 
and reformation of ofienders, formerly punished by trans- 
portation. The external wall encloses eighteen acres of 
ground, in the centre of which stands a large circular 
building, with a chapel, infirmary, and other erections. 
Punishment and reformation are sought through the 
operation of labour, and religious instruction. The whole 
is under the management of a committe, appointed by the 
Queen in Council. To inspect the interior, it is necessary 
to procure an order from the Secretary of State for tlie 
Home Department. This prison, in design, generally 
resembles the Bastile, at Paris. 

PENTONVILLE PRISON, 

Calbdonian-koad, was built in 1843, under the super- 
intendence of Major Jebb. It occupies about seven acres 
of ground, and will contain 520 prisoners. It is enclosed 
within a boundary wall, and comprises the following dis- 
tinct features: — an entrance building, central hall and 
connecting passages, four wings containing the cells, be- 
sides houses, &c., for the officers of the prison. Tne 
central hall and corridors that radiate from it through the 
prison wings, are open from the floor to the roof ; and the 
cells being arranged on each side of the corridors, the 
doors can be seen from nearly the same point. The cells 
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have every convenience of water, gas, light, &c., and are 
warmed and ventilated upon an improved plan. The 

Srisoners exercise in the open air, in yards that diverge 
'om a central point, round which there is a passage com- 
manding a view of each yard. Great ingenuity is shown in 
the arrangement of the chapel : each prisoner can see and 
he seen hy the chaplain, without seeing any of his fellow- 
prisoners. This prison can only be seen by an order from 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

NEW CITY PRISON, 

Hollo WAT, for convicted prisoners only, was commenced 
in 1849, upon the plan of the Model Prison at Penton- 
ville. The walls inclose about eight acres of ground ; the 
building is in the castellated style (Bunning, architect) ; 
it contains upwards of 400 cells, and in the centre is a 
shaft, 150 feet high, to carry off the foul air and smoke 
from the six wings. 



THE RIVER, DOCKS, SHIPPING, &c. 

The Thames, which flows through London, and has been 
the main spring of the wealth and commercial rank to which 
this country has risen, takes its rise in Gloucestershire, 
whence it winds its undulating course by Oxford, Henley, 
Abingdon, Reading, Marlow, Maidenhead, Windsor, King- 
ston, Richmond, Brentford, Fulham, and Battersea, to the 
metropolis. After passing through London, it divides 
Kent from Essex ; and, widening in its course, falls into 
the sea at the Nore. The stream is broad and gentle in 
its course, and the bed of the river of such depth as to 
render it navigable for vessels of large burden, even to 
the metropolis, a distance of sixty mues from its mouth ; 
and for boats and barges to nearly double that distance 
nearer to its source. It has a number of tributary streams, 
from which it derives additional body as it descends, in- 
creasing its speed, and enlarging its width ; and the tide 
flows at fifteen mUes above London bridge. 
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THE PORT OF LONDON, 

In legal phrase, extends six and a half miles below London 
bridge, to Bugsby's Hole, beyond Black wall ; though the 
actual port, consisting of the Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Pools, does not reach beyond Limehouse. The whole of 
the latter space is generally covered with vessels, a 
channel only 300 feet wide, being left for craft passing 
up and down the river, which presents an increasing suc- 
cession of vessels of all burdens, and from almost every 
nation, moored on either side, and busily engaged in load- 
ing or discharging. Below the Lower Pool is the place 
of anchorage for colliers, only a certain number of which 
are allowed to be in the Pool at once, and a flag is hoisted 
to notify when it is full. On the flag being hauled down, 
the first collier in rank enters the Pool, and others follow, 
until the number is completed, when the flag is again 
hoisted; the rest wait their turn. — {M'Culloch*8 ** Geo- 
graphical Dictionaryy** New Edit, 1851.) 

Innumerable steam -boats ply on the river, a great 
many of which are in constant communication with foreign 
ports, and with the towns above and below the bridges, 
as Richmond, Gravesend, &c« They employ an amazing 
number of hands in loading, unloading, and navigating 
.rfie small craft in communicating with them. The Port 
is under the management of a board of harbour-masterS)^ 
a surveyor, and other officers. 

To form a practical idea of the amount of the shipping 
of the port of London, a trip by one of the steamers to 
Gravesend, Heme bay, or Margate, in favourable weather, 
is recommended. From the moment of embarking to the 
time of landing, the interest of the stranger will be kept 
constantly alive by successive objects of wonder and ad- 
miration. From any of the heights about Gravesend 
which command a view of the windings of the River, 
many hundred vessels may be seen wending their way up 
or down, or quietly waiting a return of the tide. Tlie 
steamers are all fltted up with great neatness, and with a 
view to the comfort of passengers. The accommodation 
consists of a fore and aft, or chief cabin, the latter of 
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which, in the hoats for Scotland, the Continent, &c., ib 
divided into comfortable berths for sleeping, ranged alonff 
the sides, leaving a space in the centre for tables and 
chairs. In some steamers there is also an elegant saloon 
or drawing room raised on the deck, fitted for all sorts 
of amusement, as music, &c. Each boat is provided with 
every necessary or luxury that can be desired on a voyage, 
on moderate terms. 

The steamers which are confined to the River have no 
necessity for berths ; consequently, the fore and aft cabins 
are thrown entirely open, and interspersed with seats, 
while the windows on each side afford fine views of the 
banks of the River. There are also a few private cabins 
on deck, with windows open to the shores. These boats 
have generally on board a band of music, which plays at 
frequent intervals. Several hundred passengers sometimes 

fo and return on a fine Sunday, in uie Gravesend 
oats. The fares are very moderate, but constantly 
changing. 

The various docks lie east of the Tower, on the left or 
north side of the River ; the latest added, are 

THE ST. KATHERINE'S DOCKS, 

Situated just below the Tower, and the nearest to 
the Custom House and London bridge ; they consist of 
two docks, called East and West, a basin, and a connecting 
lock canal ; the river line of the quay is 4,600 feet ; and a 
portion of the frontage of these docks has been converted 
as a steam-packet wharf, where passengers embark and 
land without the risk of small boats. The space included 
within the outer wall is nearly twenty-four acres, eleven 
and a half of which are water. The lock leading from 
the river is so constructed, that vessels of 600 tons burden 
may pass in and out three hours before high water, the 
depth of water at the entrance being greater than in any 
other dock in the port of London. The warehouses and 
vaults are partly built upon pillars close to the water's 
edge, so that goods are hoisted directly from the vessels 
to the warehouse in which they are to be deposited ; they 
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are massive and spacioua buildings five stories higb, and 
with the vaults, sheds, &c., will contain upwards of 
110,000 tons of goods, well protected from the weather. 
The principal entrance is through a handsome gateway, 
nearly opposite the Mint, upon Tower Hill. 

THE LONDON DOCKS 

Are situated at Wapping, about one mile and a half from 
London bridse. They were ojpened in 1805, and consist 
of two large docks commuuicatmg with each other, a basin, 
and canaJ. The Western Dock covers a space of twenty 
acres. The Tobacco Dock is upwards of one acre in 
extent, and have immense warehouses for the reception 
of goods. That called the Tobacco Warehouse stands on 
upwards of four acres of ground, and is considered the 
finest building of its kind in the world, calculated to 
contain 24,000 hogsheads of tobacco. Beneath the ware- 
houses are numerous and excellent vaulted cellars, which 
have stowage for nearly 65,000 pipes of wines and spirits. 
The Eastern Dock, added a lew years since, occupies 
nearly seven acres. Recently another entrance has been 
opened nearly a mile down the river, and is a great 
improvement. The board of Directors consist of twenty- 
five members, of whom the Lord Mayor, as conservator 
of t)ie River Thames, is one. 

THE WEST INDIA DOCKS, 

About four miles down the river, were executed and 
constructed by means of a fund raised by subscription, 
the principal receiving interest being £1,380,000. These 
docks were the first, and are the most extensive docks in the 
port of London. They were commenced in 1800, and partly 
opened in 1802. They consist of two large docks, each 
communicating by means of locks, with a basin at each 
end, both basins communicating with the Thames. The 
the company have since added the south dock, 1183 
yards long, formerly the City canal, and which is now 
used for the wood trade, with an addition of a pond of 
thirteen acres for the reception of bonded timber. The 
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Export Dock is 870 yards long by 135 yards in width ; 
the Import Dock is the same length, and 166 yards wide ; 
the whole will accommodate 500 large merchantmen. 
The warehouses on the four quays are of great extent, and 
well contrived. The whole area occupied by the docks, 
warehouses, &c., is 295 acres. These docks are situated 
across the narrowest part of the Isle of Dogs, which 
is formed by a circuit of the river, communicating at 
Blackwall and Limehouse. 

THE EAST INDIA DOCKS, 

Situated at Blackwall, were commenced in 1803, and 
completed in 1806. These are the Import Dock, con- 
tainmg eighteen acres, and the Export Dock, about nine 
acres. The entrance basin, which connects these docks 
with the river, contains nearly three acres ; the entrance 
lock is 210 feet in length and 41 feet in width. The water 
area is 30 acres, and from its great depth (23 feet), these 
docks can accommodate ships of larger burden than any 
other docks on the river ; and can be reached from the 
City in the short space of ten minutes by means of the 
Blackwall railway. The docks are managed by twelve 
Directors. 

Attached is a splendid quay, called the " Brunswick 
Wharf," nearly 700 feet in length, having warehouses, 
hotels, and other conveniences for the embarking and 
landing of passengers : the depth of water at all times 
being sufficient to float the largest steam-ships, which 
generally call here. At the various taverns at Blackwall 
and Greenwich only, can be eaten in perfection the 
delicious little fish. Whitebait. 

THE COMMERCIAL DOCKS 

Are on the south side of the river Thames; they are 
of great extent, the outer wall being 49 acres, of. which 40 
acres are water: they are principally used by vessels in 
the Baltic and East country commerce, and the importa- 
tion of timber. They have but trifling accommodation 
for warehousing, but are not constructed to bond all 
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goods. The Surrey Canal Company admit vessels to be 
docked in the basin of their canal. 



BRIDGES. 

Little more then a century since, the Thames at London 
was crossed by but one bridge : it has now seven bridges, 
which have cost upwards of five millions of money ; and 
are mostly, fine specimens of scientific construction, and 
architectural beauty. 

LONDON BRIDGE. 

This noble structure was opened in 1831, by William IV., 
and is a work of great magnitude and skill. On each side 
a large dry arch is thrown over the streets running east 
and west ; a plan well adapted to that busv part of the 
town, as it obviates the obstruction which formerly 
occurred from two constant channels of industry crossing 
each other. 

London bridge was designed by the late Mr. John 
Rennie, and the superintendence of it devolved on his sons. 
Sir John and Mr. George Rennie. It was built by Mr. 
Jolliffe and Sir Edward Banks. The materials are 
Scottish^ Peterhead, and Derbyshire granite ; it consists of 
five elliptical arches, the centre arch is generally con- 
sidered the finest ever executed. The piers have massive 
plinths, and Gothic pointed cutwaters. The arches are 
surmounted with a bold projecting block cornice, (cor- 
responding with the line of roadway), covered with a plain 
blocking-course, by way of parapet, which gives the whole 
a simple and grand appearance. The cost of the bridge, 
with the approaches, amounted to nearly two millions of 
money. 

The roadways to the bridge, on both sides of the river, 
have a noble appearance. That on the south side is called 
Wellington-street ; the arm running eastward to Tooley- 
street is named Duke-street, and leads to the Brighton and 
South Eastern railway termini. (See Railways.) 

On the north side, King William-street forms part of 
the grand connecting line with Islington, by Prince's-street; 
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the line being continued by Moorgate*8treet to the City- 
road, and from thence to Islington. 

SOUTHWARK BRIDGE, 

Op cast iron, is laid upon stone piers. It consists of three 
arches, the centre one having a span of 240 feet, said to 
be the largest span of curve in the worl4 ; and that on 
each side 210. The weight of metal employed exceeds 
5,300 tons. The foundations of tlto piers are twelve feet 
below the bed of the river, and the boxes of the immense 
wooden piles on which tli^se foundations rest, are 26| feet 
lower ; the distance between the two abutments is 708 
feet. The expense of the construction was £800,000. 
It was completed and opened for public use in March, 
1819, from the designs of John Rennie, and cast 
by Messrs. Walker, of Ilotherham. A steam-boat pier is 
erected here, for the embarking of passengers, who pass 
free from the steam-boats which call here. Foot passengers 
pay a penny on crossing this bridge. 

BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE; 
Was built by Robert Mylne, at an expense of £152,840, 
defrayed by a toll exacted for nineteen years. It consists 
of nine elliptical arclies. This beautiful bridge has been 
lately thoroughly repaired at a vast expense ; the elegant 
balustrades have been removed, and a blank parapet sub- 
stituted ; the carriage way has been lowered at the crown 
of the bridge, and at each end; the waterways have been 
rendered safe and commodious without interrupting the 
navigation of the river or the traffic of the bridge. 

From this bridge the stranger has a fine view of a part 
of St. Paul's, crowning the amphitheatre which rises from 
the river's bank; the Tower, Somerset house, Westminster 
Abbey, and upwards of thirty Churches, are also seen to 
advantage, affording an excellent opportunity of comparkig 
their various styles of architecture. 

WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
This noble structure was commenced in 1811, under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. Dodd, and finished in 1817, 
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under that of John Rennie. It was opened on the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo. 

The width of the river in this part is 1,326 feet at high 
water, and is covered by nine elliptical arches, of 120 feet 
span, and 35 feet high, springing from piles 20 feet wide. 
M. Dupin styles this bridge, in his Memoir on the Public 
Works of England, *'a colossal monument worthy of 
Sesostris and the Caesars." 

At the extremities of the bridge, where the toll is paid, 
are erected neat Doric Lodges, at each of which is a 
curious contrivance for the purpose of checking. The iron 
turn-stiles, which admit only one person to pass at a time, 
touch in the progress some clock-work machinery, inclosed 
in the lodges, when the index advances with each revo- 
lution, and thus indicates the number of persons that have 
passed. Foot passengers pay one half-penny on crossing 
the bridge. 

This bridge forms a pleasant summer promenade, being 
elevated considerably above the river, and affording fine 
views of the Metropolis. 



THE SUSPENSION FOOT BRIDGE, 
HuNGERPORD Market, for foot-passengers only. 



crosses 




the river to Lambeth, and was completed in 1845, from 
designs of Mr. Brunei, at a cost of £ 1 10,000. The found- 
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ation consists of two large brick piers, nearly 80 feet in 
height, which are built on the bed of the river, over which 
the supporting chains are carried, thus forming a central 
span of nearly 680 feet, with two smaller ones; the footway 
is fourteen feet wide. Passengers pay one halfpenny on 
passing the bridge. 

WESTMINSTER BRIDCE 
Crosses the Thames from Old Palace yard to Lambeth 
in Surrey. It was built by Charles Labolye, a Swiss, 
in 1738h50; and it originally had a lofty balustrade and 
stone alcoves, which were removed in 1846. Fourteen 
piers support this bridge, forming fifteen arches, the centre 
one 76 feet in span, uie others gradually decreasing four 
feet in width, as they reach the abutments; its whole 
length is 1,223 feet. Vast sums have been expended on its 
repair; but its entire removal is contemplated with the 
re-building of the bridge at a short distance eastward. 

VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 

A VERT elegant structure, across the Thames, from Pimlico 
to a little eastward of the South Western Railway, con- 
structed at an expense of £300,000, to be defrayed by the 
tolls, was opened in 1816. It consists of nine cast-iron 
arches, each seventy-eight feet in span, with piers faced 
with Kentish ragstone bedded in Roman cement as a 
foundation; it was designed by James Walker, and is said 
to be the lightest structure of the kind in Europe. It 
contributes greatly to the convenience of the inhabitants 
of Vauxhall, Lambeth, and their vicinity, affording them~ 
an easy communication with the houses of Parliament, 
and courts of law, Pimlico, Chelsea, &c. The toll for foot 
passengers is one penny. 

THE THAMES TUNNEL, 

This novel and stupendous undertaking is the work of the 
late Sir Isambert Brunei, and is certainly one of the most 
extraordinary works ever constructed in this or any 
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other country ; it forms a subterraneous road of communica- 
tion under the Elver Thames ftom Rotherhithe to Wapping ; 
it consists of a square mass of brickwork, 37 feet by 22, 
containing in it two arched passages, each sixteen feet four 
inches in width, with, a path of three feet for pedestrians ; 
the length of the tunnel is 1200 feet, and the whole is 
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THE THAMES TUNNEL. 

brilliantly illuminated with gas. The approaches to the 
entrance of the Tunnel on both sides of the river, are 
formed by great circular shafts provided with handsome 
staircases, and the general effect when viewed from either 
end, is imposing in the extreme. Open day and night, at 
the charge of one penny. A Fancy Fair is held in 
the Thames Tunnel, on March 25th, the anniversary of its 
opening. 

HACKNEY CARRIAGES, OMNIBUSES, ETC. 

The number of Hackney Carriages licensed in London 
are upwards of 8000, each paying a duty of seven shilliugs 
perweelc (Sunday excepted, six shillings). Parties leaving 
property in any public carriage, should apply to the nearest 
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police station, the driver being under a penalty to return 
the same within two days. 

The fares are either by time or distance, sixpence per mile 
or any part of one, being the charge by distance, within the 
four mile circle of Charing-cross, l]^yond which, one shilling 
per mile. 

Fares by time are two shillings an hour, and for every 
fifteen minutes completed, sixpence extra is charged, either 
by time or distance. These fares are for two persons only, 
sixpence for each person extra for the whole fare. 

. According to a late return, half a million of money is in- 
vested by the various Omnibus Proprietors of Carriages, 
Horses, &c., employing nearly 6000 servants, carrying 
nearly one million passengers* weekly. The duty alone 
(without licences), paid by Hackney Carriages in 1852 was 
upwards of £202,579, while the whole amount paid by all 
the Railway Companies in the same year, was oiUy 265,873. 

The fares are marked inside all the Omnibuses. Those 
which come from the cast end of the City, pass the East 
India House, the Bank, and the Royal Exchange, and thence 
to the west end, through Cheapside, Ludgate-hill, Fleet- 
street, and the Strand, to Charing-cross, Waterloo-place, to 
Regent-street, and Piccadilly ; or striking fi-om Cheapside, 
down Newgate-street, through Holborn and Oxford-street. 
The road from Paddington to the Bank and Royal Exchange 
is a great thoroughfare, which, passing by Islington, con- 
nects the West end of London with the city ; and omnibuses 
going south, call at the Elephant and Castle Inn, at Newing- 
ton. These two northern and southern points are great 
gathering places and stations for short stages and omnibuses. 
Omnibuses start from Islington to the Elephant and Castle. 
There are two roads meeting at the Angel which lead into 
the city — one, the City-road, which leads direct to the Bank 
and Royal Exchange ; the other, termed the Goswell-street- 
road, leads into St. Martin*s-le-grand, pass the General 
Post Office, down Newgate-street, through Farringdon- 
street and across the Thaiiaes by Blackfriars-bridge, Omni- 
buses also run between the Elephant and Castle, and Charing- 
cross, King's-cross, Paddington, &c. 
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Bishopsgate-Btreet, in the city, is a well-known point for 
short stage coaches and omnibuses. In Gracechurch- 
street, which is a continuation of Bishopsgate-street, stage 
coaches and omnibuses ply chiefly to Camberwell, Clap- 
ham, Dulwich, Peckham, Norwood, Mitcham, &c., and 
to Deptford, Greenwhich, Blackheath, Lewisham, &c., in 
Kent. This entire neighbourhood abounds with Stage 
coaches and omnibuses, starting at all hours of the day to 
every quarter of London and the suburbs. In all the 
leading thorougfares of the metropolis, omnibuses are to 
be met every few minutes, proceeding in all directions, 
from eight o'clock in the morning till twelve at night. 

The omnibuses are generally constructed to carry thir- 
teen inside passengsrs, and several outsides. The fare 
for the entire distance is mostly sixpence : for part of the 
distance threepence. At several of the principal omnibus 
stations, there are time-keepers appointed by the pro- 
prietors to regulate their journeys. 

Omnibuses are readily known by their names and 
colours^ Thus "Waterloo," and Pimlico, blue; Ken- 
sington, red; Brompton and Putney, white; Chelsea, 
chocolate; Bayswater, green; Islington, "Favorite," &c. 

STEAM-BOATS. 

Thbrb are several hundreds of these delightful convey- 
ances in daily transit up and down the river. In propor- 
tion to their increase has been the accommodation and 
enjoyment of the inhabitants and visitors of the metropolis, 
who, by this means, may now regulate their movements 
by water with the same precision as by land. The 
advantage of water excursions to health — the salutary 
impetus which they impart to the animal spirits — can be 
appreciated only by those who may be confined to the busy 
town by mechanical, trading, or professional pursuits. 

There are steam-boats from London to almost all the 
ports round the coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and to those of France and other parts of the Continent. 

The principal Company occupying the stations is the 
General Steam Navigation, 69, Lombard-street; 35, 
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Leadenball-street ; and 37, Regent Circus, Piccadilly; 
whose splendid, conveniently arranged, and powerful 
steam snips leave London according to their printed 
monthly circular, to be had at their offices, and at Mr. 
Cruchley's, 81, Fleet-street. This Company offers 
peculiar advantages to the Continental tourist from their 
extensive connexions, and more particularly with the 
Dusseldorf and Basle Eagle Steam-boat Companies, 
which traverse between Antwerp, Rotterdam and Ostend, 
and all places on the Rhine, as well as Hamburgh, 
Boulogne, Calais, and Havre — ^London to Yarmouth, Hull, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Margate, Ramsgate, &c. The 
Company issue return tickets to parties visiting the 
Exhibition at very reduced fares. 

The Margate, Ramsgate, Gravesend, and the Sonthend 
and Sheerness boats start from the wharfs immediately 
below London-bridge, on the north bank of the Thames, 
and generally call at BlackwaJU. 

The following are the principal Thamks Steamers : — 

LovDOM TO Woolwich. — The Waterman Steamers, from the City 
Pier, Upper Thames-street, London Bridge, every half hour during the 
day. These boats call at the following Piers :— Westminster Bridge 
(Abbey side), Hungerford, Temple, Blackfriars, London Bridge, the 
Tunnel, Lavender Docks, Limehouse, Blackwall, and Ghalton. 

LoKDON TO Woolwich. — The Woolwich Company's Packets, firom 
Hungerford, ten minutes before the hours and half hours during the 
day; and from the London Bridge Wharf (Lower Thames^treet), ten 
minutes past the hours and half hours. 

Loudon to Blackwall, via Blackwall Bailwat. — Every 
quarter hour. 

London to Gravesend, via Blackwall. — Per Bail, and Star and 
Blackwall Company's Steamers, daily. To or from Blackwall. 

Oaavesbnd to London, via Blackwall. — Per Bail, and Star and 
Blackwall Company's Steamers, daily. 

The Thames bt Bivee Steamers (belonging to the Iron Steam 
Boat Company and the City Steam Boat Company). — Between London, 
bridge (City Pier) and Chelsea, every ten minutes during the day, call- 
ing at the undermentioned Piers :— The Shades, Upper Thames-street, 
Southwark Bridge, Paul's Wharf, Blackfriars, the Temple, Adelphi, 
Hun^rford, Westminster, Lambeth Palace, Vauxhall, Mine Elms, 
Pimlico, Bed House, British Flag, Old Swan, Cadogan Pier, and Bat- 
tersea, near Cremome Gardens. Steamers also leave London Bridge 
for Putney, Bichmond, Twickenham, and Hampton Court. 

Woolwich to London.— Every half hour during the day, per the 
Waterman's and Woolwich Company's Steamers. 

From the spirit of competition which universally pre- 
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vails, the steam-boat fares are constantly fluctuating: 
generally, they are exceedingly moderate, and invariably 
the accommodations and refreshments have the combined 
merit of being good and cheap ; the charges for break- 
fast, dinner, wine, spirits, &c., not exceeding those at 
moderate coffee-houses. 

RAILWAY TERMINI IN LONDON. 

The following are the Railway Termini in the Metropolis : 

LoKooN B&iOGE (Southwark side). — Here are the offices of several 
lines and branches, as the Brighton and South Coast Railway t with 
extension lines from Brighton to Hastings ; and Worthing, Arundel, 
Chichester, and Portsmouth } also, London to New Gross, Croydon, and 
Epsom. The Soulh-Batiemt or London and Dover, for Croydon, 
Beigate, Tunbridge, Folkestone (with steamers to Boulogne), and 
Dover, with branches from Beigate to Dorking, Guildford, and Heading ; 
Tunbridge to Tunbridge Wells; Paddock Wood to Maidstone ; Ash- 
ford to Rye, Hastings, and 8t. Leonard's ; Canterbury, Deal, Rams- 
gate, and Margate. Next is the Greenwich and North Kent, to Wool- 
wich, Gravesend, and Stroud. 

Watbeloo Bo ad (Waterloo Bridge, Surrey side, and Nine Kims, 
Yauxhali). — South-W extern Railway, for Winchester, Southampton, 
Gosport, and Portsmouth; and Steamers to Isle of Wight, Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Havre, St. Malo, Granville, Exmouth, Plymouth, Fal- 
mouth, Waterford- Cork, Dublin, Spain, Portugal, Mediterranean, East 
Indies, West Indies, and Mexico. Also, Branch Lines to Hampton 
Court, Guildford, and Famham, Poole, Dorchester, and Salisbury; and 
Richmond, Staines, and Windsor, with a loop line from Barnes to 
Hounslow. 

Paddimotok, (Praed-street). — Great Western Railway (with 
branches), for Slough and Windsor, Beading, Oxford, Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, Bath, Bristol, Bridgewater, Taunton, and Exeter ; and the 
Steamers to Swansea and South Wales, Cork, Waterford, Dublin, and 
New York. 

EusTON-saiTABB, (New-road). — North Western Railway {^^tYihnxicti 
lines), for Aylesbury, Dimstable, Bedford, Northampton, Peterborough, 
Stamford, Bugby, Coventry, Leamington, Birmingham, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Lichfield, Stafford, Crewe, Chester, Birkenhead, Conway, Bangor, 
Holyhead, and Dublin; also, to Warrin^n, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, Carlisle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, 
Perth, Dundee, and Montrose ; likewise to Leicester, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Derby, Sheffield, Leeds, York, Hull, Darlington, Newcastle, 
Berwick, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

KiNo's-cRoss. — Great Northern Railway, for Huntingdon, Peter, 
borough. Boston, Lincoln, and Doncaster, to York. 

Shoreditch. — Eastern Counties Railway, for Chelmsford, CoL 
Chester, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds; also, for Ware, Hertford, 
Bishop Stortford, Newmarket, Cambridge, St. Ives, Huntingdon, Ely, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Dereham, Lynn ; likewise to Peter- 
borough and Stamford ; and to Blackwall, where Steamers to and from 
Woolwich meet every train. 

T 2 
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Fbvchv&ch «TEBXT.— B/aclnra// Jtaj/iraf, for Sbadwell, Stepney, 
Limehouse, West India Docks, Poplar,and Blackwall Terminoa, Bruns- 
wick Wharf, where Oravesend and Woolwich Steamboats call fre- 
quently throughout the day ; also, the Blackwall Bxletuion Railwatft 
which Joins the Eattem Counties and North Woolwich lines at 
Stratford, 

The Electric Telegraph Station, at each of these termini, is especially 
worth inspection. 

Electkxc Telegraph Statioms. — The Central Electric Tel^raph 
Station is in Lothbury, opposite the Bank of England : communicating 
with this main station are branches at the North- Western Railway 
terminus, Euston-square ; Eastern Counties, Shoreditch ; Brighton and 
South. Eastern, London-bridge; General Post Office, St. Martiii's-le- 
Orand ; Waterloo Terminus of South-Western Railway, Waterloo-road; 
and at 448, West Strand. The Goyernment Semapjbores at the Admi- 
ralty Office hare been superseded by the Electric Telegraph, the wires 
of which are laid to Portsmouth Dockyard, be. 

The East and West India Dock Junction Railway extends from the 
West India Docks and Blackwall line through Bow, Uomerton, Dalston, 
Islington, and Highbury, to Camden-town. 

The surest mode of reaching these railways is by 
omnibuses, which leave, prior to the starting of trains 
from the respective stations, as follows : — Gresham-street 
office; Griffin's Green Man and Still, Oxford-street; 
Spread Eagle, Gracechurch-street ; Cross Keys, Wood- 
street, Cheapside; White Horse, Fetter-lane; Golden 
Cross, Charing-cross ; Spread Eagle, 33, Regent-circus ; 
George and Blue Boar, Holbom; Bolt-in-Tun, Fleet- 
street; and Bull and Mouth, St. Martin 's-le-Grand. 

Note. — Correct Monthly Lists to all the Railways 
and Steam Vessels, giving the hours of starting, fares, &c., 
may be had at Mr. Cruchlby's, 81 Fleet-street, price 6d. 
Also, all published Guides and Maps for England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and the Continental Guides, with Dic- 
tionaries and Interpreters in all languages ; likewise an 
extensive assortment of Stationery, Juvenile Books, Bible 
and Prayer Books, &c. &c., for presents, in plain and 
elegant bindings. 
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PLACES IN THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON, WOBTHY 
THE ATTENTION OE STRANGERS, 



WINDSOR CASTLE, 

Berks., the most splendid palace of our kings, twenty-one 
miles from London, is situated on an eminence, com- 
manding a charming prospect of the surrounding country. 
It is a noble structure, of great antiquity, originally built 
by William I., and enlarged by his successors till the 
reign of Edward III., who caused the greater part to be 
pulled down, and rebuilt. Subsequent monarchs con- 
siderably enlarged it, to the reign of Charles II. ; from 
which period it remained untouched to the reign of 
George HI. Many gi'eat improvements were effected in 
the reign of George IV., whose latter years were almost 
exclusively spent here. The alterations and improve- 
ments, conducted by Sir Jeffry Wyatville, comprise the 
greater part of the old edifice. 

The Castle is divided into two courts, called Upper 
and Lower Wards, separated from each other by the 
Round Tower or Middle Ward. The Lower Ward is 
more extensive than the Upper, and contains the following 
towers: — The Winchester Tower, forming the western 
end of the North Terrace ; the Store or Wardrobe Tower, 
nearly opposite the Deanery, presenting a venerable 
appearance ; the Towers at the entrance gateway ; Salis- 
bury Tower, Garter Tower, and Julius Caesar's or the 
Belfry Tower. Opposite Church-street is the entrance 
to the Lower Ward of the Castle. Passing under Henry 
VIII.'s Gateway, the south front of the beautiful Collegiate 
Chapel of St. George immediately presents itself to the 
spectator. The Castle occupies about thirty-two acres. 
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The grandeur of its architecture surpasses that of 
many of our cathedrals. The ereat west window, a fine 
specimen of stained glass, contains the figures of Edward 
the Confessor, Edward IV., Henry VIII., several of the 
patriarchs, the primitive bishops, and other ecclesiastics, 
interspersed with heraldic bearings, among which the 
cross and insignia of the order of the garter are frequently 
displayed. The east window, in the south isle, represents 
the Angel appearing unto the Shepherds with the Annun- 
ciation of the Nativity, and the western one depicts the 
Birth of the Redeemer. The subject of the west window, 
in the north aisle, is the Adoration of the Magi. The 
designs of these windows were furnished by West, and 
executed by Forest The stone roof is an ellipsis, sup* 
ported by pillars of Gothic architecture, whose ribs and 
groins sustain the ceiling of admirable beauty and 
elegance. The organ possesses an extremely fine tone, 
and was erected by George III., at an expense of 1000 
guineas. A pair of beautifully carved folding doors form 
the entrance to 

The Choir. — ^This part of the chapel is appropriated 
to the performance of Divine service, and the ceremony 
of installing the Knights of the Garter. The richness of 
the roof and carved work, the beautiful effect of the great 
painted window above the altar, and the banners of the 
knights surmounting their respective stalls, are very 
striking. The floor is paved with marble, in alternate 
diamond-shaped squares of black and white, and the 
communion-table is approached by an ascent of four 
steps. The stalls of the knights are ranged on each side 
of the choir, and those of the Sovereign and the Princes 
of the blood-royal under the organ gallery ; foreign 
potentates, members of the order, are the next in succea* 
sion, the knights ranking according to the date of their 
investitnre. Over each stall is a canopy of carved oak, 
with the sword, mantle, helmet, and crest of each knight ; 
above these is the banner, on which are his armorial 
bearings ; and at the back of the seat an engraved brass 
plate records his name, style, and titles. The stall of the 
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Sovereign is distioguished by a canopy and curtains of 
purple velvet, embroidered with gold ; on the pedestal of 
the stalls, the life of our Saviour is represented in rich 
carved work, and on those under the organ-gallery is the 
history of St. George. 

The great painted window over the altar was designed 
by West, and executed by Jarvis and Forest. The subject 
is the resurrection of our Saviour. A painting of the 
Lord's Supper, above the communion table, was executed 
by West. Adjoining the altar, on the north side of the 
choir, is a gallery, termed the Queen's Closet, which is 
fitted up for the acc(»nmodation of Her Majesty when 
attending Divine Service ; directly underneath is the tomb 
of £dward IV., a beautiful work of art in hammered 
steel, by Quintin Matsys. On quitting the choir, at the 
north-east door, you proceed to inspect the various monu- 
ments and recesses called chapels, which were erected at 
the expense or in honour of some particular family, whose 
name or title they bear. Fee, 6d. each person, or at a 
lower rate if there be a party. 

The Rotal Cemetery. — The vault is seventy feet 
long, twenty-eight wide, and fourteen high. The places 
destined to receive the coffins are formed by octagonal 
Gothic columns, supporting four ranges of shelves, each 
of which in the space included between the columns, has 
been prepared for two coffins : the centre row in each will 
admit thirty-two. At the east end are five niches, which 
will receive as many coffins. The pillars are of Bath 
stone, and the shelves of Yorkshire stone. The remains 
of the following illustrious personages have been interred 
in the royal cemetery, in addition to those of the infant 
princes, Octavius and Alfred, sons of George III., which 
were removed from Westminster Abbey : — Princess Amelia 
(1810), Princess Charlotte (1817), Queen Charlotte (1818), 
Duke of Kent (1820), George III. (1820), Duke of York 
(1827), George IV. (1830), William IV. (1837), the 
Princess Augusta (1840), the Princess Sophia of Glou- 
cester (1844), and Queen Adelaide 1849. 

The public entrance to the Upper Ward is under a 
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|>ortculHsed archway, near the entrance to the Round 
Tower, flanked hy two towers with corbelled battlements, 
called tbe Norman Gateway. Opposite, on the left, is the 
part of the edifice erected by Queen Elizabeth and James 
I., beneath which a postern gate forms a public entrance 
for strangers, and leads to the North Terrace, where the 
splendid prospect bursts upon the view; this is justly 
considered the most beautiful walk in the world; it is 
1870 feet in length, and is faced with a rampart of stone. 
Tlie East Terrace is connected by a flight of steps with 
the garden. This beautiful spot is adorned with statues of 
bronze and marble ; there are also two vases, the work of 
Cibber, the father of the poet. This garden is surrounded 
by a pentagon terrace, under part of which is an extensive 
orangery. The garden and terrace are' opened to the 
public on certain days, when a military band plays. 

State Apartments. — ^This splendid suite of rooms is 
enriched with a fine collection of paintings, by the first 
masters; originally commenced by Charles II., and con* 
siderably augmented in the reign of George III. Entering 
by a door under a Gothic porch, adjoining King John's 
tower, a staircase conducts the visitor to a small open 
vestibule. From this spot is seen a splendid portrait of 
the late Sir Jefiry Wyatville, the architect, by whose 
talent this princely residence of British monarchs has 
been restored to its present state ; surpassing in grandeur 
and magnificence all the castellated buildings in Europe. 
The State Apartments are sliown in the following order : — 

Queen's Audience Chamber. — The walls of this 
apartment are hung with Gobelin Tapestry ; the subjects 
represent a portion of the history of Queen Esther. On 
the^ ceiling, painted by Verrio, Queen Catharine, per- 
sonified as Britannia, is portrayed sitting on a triumphal 
car, drawn by swans, and attended by Flora, Ceres, 
Pomona, and other heathen Deities ; the Temple of Virtue 
foi-ming her destination : the ceiling and covering of the 
room are richly decorated with gold. 

The Vandyck Room. — ^This room is of considerable 
length, but plain and unostentatious in its decorations. 
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The ceiling is of stucco, formed into panels, of lozenge 
form, the border and margins composed of the shamrock ; 
the centres display tlie rose and thistle, round tlie principal 
margin; with the royal arms, and the initials "G. R. 
III.," surrounded with palm branches; the whole of 
a warm tint, and slightly finished with gold. Tiiis room 
contains upwards of twenty paintings, all portraits by 
Vandyck ; also, two fine bronze figures — Prometheus 
chained to the rock, and the Laocoon. The hangings of 
the walls are composed of crimson silk damask, orna- 
mented with the insignia of tlie Orders of the Garter, St. 
Patrick, the Bath, and the Thistle, interspersed with the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle. 

The Queen's DRAwiNo-RooM.^-The ceiling is of 
stucco, embellished with margins of oak and palm 
entwined ; in the centre, a large octagon panel sur- 
rounded with the oak, shamrock, rose, and thistle. In 
the centre of the cove are richly emblazoned sliields, 
containing the arms of England and Saxe Meiningen, 
surmounted with the royal crown. Other shields at the 
end of the room contain the initials of W. R. and A. R. 
The scrolls of foliage and wreaths of flowers are richly 
finished with gold, and the walls are hung with crimson 
silk damask. There are in this room six Jundscapes of 
Italian scenery, by Zuccarelli; and a few portraits. 

State Ante RooM.-^The paintings on the ceiling of 
this room are by Verrio ; and the fine carvings are by 
Grinlin Gibbons. Over the chimney-piece is a painting 
on glass of George III. in his coronation robes. 

The Grand Stairc>«b, wliich communicates with the 
hall beneath, and from thence under the portico to the 
quadrangle, forms an approach worthy of so splendid 
an edifice. The ceiling and lantern are of wood, painted 
in imitation of stone, and formed into panels by massive 
mouldings, the interstices covered with boldly-carved 
bosses and shields ; the walls and staircase are of Bath 
stone, with Portland steps. In a recessed arch is placed 
a noble statue in marble of George IV., by Chantrey. 

The Grand Vestibule is forty-seven feet long 
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twenty-eight feet wide, and forty-five feet'higb, exclusive 
of the octagonal lantern; clusters of slender columns 
occupy the angles of the vestibule, supporting a vaulting 
of rich fan-work, ornamented with tracery, and terminating 
with the royal arms, encircled with the garter, in the 
centre of the lantern ; here are six suits of armour of the 
time of Elizabeth and Charles I., and a fine antique 
musical time-piece. Crossing the Vestibule, the visitor is 
conducted into 

The Waterloo Chamber, forty-five feet high, ninety- 
eight feet long, and forty-seven feet broad, and built by 
Sir Jeffry Wyatville. It contains thirty-eight portraits of 
the sovereigns who reigned, the most celebrated com- 
manders who fought, and the statesmen who were at the 
head of affairs, at the period of the battle of Waterloo ; 
the several portraits bemg mostly painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. This gallery receives light from a lantern 
of ground glass, divided into five compartments, by 
elegant arches, terminating in pendants of extreme 
beauty ; from the centre and the side arches are suspended 
five massive chandeliers of or-molu. Lions, masks, and 
grotesque heads holding wreaths of flowers and fruit, 
embellish the mouldings ; at the end of the room, stars 
with the initials "W. R.," the rose, shamrock, and thistle, 
fill the various panels ; the whole of the ceiling and part of 
the walls are of a light stone colour ; the remainder are 
wainscoted with oak. The panelling, doors, chimney- 
pieces, and picture-frames, are adorned with carvings by 
Gibbon ; and galleries, formed of oak, richly carved, project 
several feet into the room at either end. The furniture is 
of oak, with seats of crimson plush. The carpet, of dark 
marone, is panelled and figured with the stars of the 
Order of the Bath. 

The Presence Chamber. — ^The walls of this splendid 
room are hung with a fine specimen of Gobelin tapestry, 
in six compartments — the subject, the History of Jason 
and the Golden Fleece ; these beautiful productions were 
presented by Charles X. of France to George IV. Mag- 
nificent French doors open into the Throne Room, the 
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Waterloo Gallery, and St George's Hall. The ceiling it 
divided into five panels, the mouldings and centre-pieces 
of which are elaborately wrought in various devices in 
high relief ; this ceiling is supported by a large and richly 
ornamented cove, which forms part of the cornice, and 
this again is enriched with ornamental scroll-work, in part 
with birds, in the centres with the royal arms, and over the 
two fire-places and the doors with the initials *< G. R. IV." 
At the north end of the room is a splendid Grothic window 
of plate-glass, from which an extensive prospect over the 
parks and the adjacent country is enjoyed. The style of the 
room, excepting this window, whicn is necessarily Gothic, 
to correspond with the exterior of the building, is that of 
the time of Louis XIV. The floor is of oak, parquetted, 
the oak being in laid with fleurs-de-lis in ebony. 1 he fur- 
niture is solidly gilt, and covered with [crimson damask ; 
upon state occasions, the floor is covered with a rich Ax- 
minster carpet. From the ceiling are suspended four 
splendid chandeliers of or-molu, interspersed with cut 
glass branches and pendants. Here are two vases of 
Prussian granite, presented to King William IV. by 
Frederick William III. of Prussia; besides a mag- 
nificent malachite vase, presented to Queen Victoria by 
Nicholas Emperor of Russia. Thence the visitor passes to 
St. George's Hall, 200 feet long, 34 feet broad, and 
32 feet hi^h. The new ceiling of this splendid apartment 
is in the Gothic style, from a design by Sir Jeffry Wyat- 
ville ; in form, it is a flat Gothic arch, and the ribs or 
mouldings which divide its compartments spring from 
eorbels on the walls. The entire ceiling is divided into 
thirteen bays, each of which is subdivided into twenty- 
four smaller ones ; and these contain each two shields, 
emblazoned with the armorial bearings of all the Knights 
of the Garter, from the institution of the Order down to 
the present time, a lapse of nearly 500 years. The south 
side of the room is entirely occupied by recesses, thirteen 
in number ; on the side panels of the recesses are inscribed 
the names of the knights, and the numbers correspond 
with those at the bottom of the several shields on ihc 
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ceiling. In the panels on the opposite side of the Hall 
are placed full-length portraits of the Sovereigns of Eng- 
land, from James I. to George IV. At each end is a 
music gallery; and against that at the east end is the 
Sovereign's throne, the ascent to which is by oak steps. 
Along the sides of the room, at the height of about seven 
feet from the ground, are panels containing plain shields, 
on which will be emblazoned the armorial bearings of 
those knights who may hereafter be admitted into the 
Order, several shields being already occupied. In the 
spaces between the portraits are large brass shields, with 
the cross of St. George encircled by the garter and motto. 
From the sides of tbe shield project small brackets sup- 
porting lamps, and above the shields are placed steel 
helmets, with crossed spears ; the helmets are of various 
designs, and are such as were worn in the time of Ed- 
ward III. The furniture is of oak, covered with scarlet 
eloth. The chair of state is also of oak, richly carved in 
style similar to the coronation chair at Westminster 
Abbey, and embroidered with the garter and cross of St. 
George. The chimney-piece of this apartment is 
much admired. The carpet is of oak pattern, in panels, 
with the St. George cross in the centre. At the west end 
of the hall is 

The Guard Chamber. — 78 feet long, 21 feet wide at 
one end, 26 at the other, and 31 feet high. The ceiling 
is groined, and rests on corbels, supported by grotesque 
heads, and at the principal intersections are richly flowered 
bosses. The arms and specimens of ancient armour de- 
posited in this room are very ingeniously disposed: there 
are six whole-length figures clothed in armour, with their 
lances, standing on brackets, two on each side of the 
room, and two also at the south end. Here, upon part 
of the foremast of the Victory, through which a cannon 
ball passed at the battle of Trafalgar, stands a splendid 
colossal bust of Nelson, by Sir F. Chantrey ; and near 
tliis is suspended a massive chandelier of bronze of Gothic 
design. A bust of the Duke of Marlborough occupies a 
station to he left, and on the right the Duke of Wellinff- 
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ton ; over these busts are the annual tributary banners from 
Blenheim and Strathfieldsaye. On either side of Nelson's 
bust is a beautiful piece of ordnance, taken at the battle 
of Seringapatam. Over the chimney-piece is the elaborate 
silver shield inlaid with gold, by Benvenuto Cellini, and 
presented by Francis I. to Henry VIII., when they met 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; it is covered with tliick 
glass, and revolves on a pivot. In the chamber is a curious 
chair made from the roof of Alloway Kirk. (See Burns' 
Tarn o' Shanter.) The suite of apartments is closed with 
The Queen's Presence Chamber. — The walls are 
wainscoted with oak, and decorated with four large and 
splendid specimens of the Gobelin Tapestry ; the subjects 
from the history of Queen Esther. The ceiling is painted 
by Verrio; Catherine, Queen of Charles II., is the prin- 
cipal figure, seated under a canopy spread by Time, and 
supported by Zephyrs, while Religion, Prudence, Fortitude, 
and other Virtues are in attendance on her ; Fame is pro- 
claiming the happiness of the country, and Justice is 
driving away Sedition, Envy, and Discord. There are 
also a few portraits in this room. 

The State Apartments are open to the public, gratui- 
tously, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 
The Lord Chamberlain's tickets may be obtained in Lon- 
don (gratis) of Messrs. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi, print- 
sellers, 14 Pall-mall East ; of Mr. Moon, printseller, 20 
Threadneedle-street ;• of Mr. Mitchell, 33 Old Bond- 
street; of Messrs. Ackermann & Co., printsellers, 96 
Strand; and of Mr. Wright, bookseller, 60 Pall-mall. 
The tickets are available for one week from the day they 
are issued. They are not transferable, and it is contrary 
to Her Majesty's command that payment for, or in refer- 
ence to, them be made to any person whatever. The 
hours of admission to the State Apartments are, from 1st 
April to 3 1st October, between eleven and four; and from 
1st November to 31st March, between eleven and three. 
This regulation is adhered to as nearly as circumstances 
will admit'; but, as some of the apartments are, of ne- 
cessity, closed when Her Majesty has an unusual number 
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of visitors at the Castle, it is advisable to make inquiry in 
London before leaving for Windsor. 



The Quadrangle. — ^The State Apartments form the 
north side of the Quadrangle ; the Round Tower is on the 
west ; and the Queen's Private Apartments and those of 
the royal household are on the east and south sides. On a 
lofty pedestal, at the base of the Romid Tower, is an 
equestrian bronze statue of Charles II., erected by one of 
his servants. The principal entrance to the Private 
Apartments is immediately opposite the new gateway, and 
is remarkable for its beautiful tower, the lower part of 
which is sufficiently arched to allow carriages to drive 
close to the doors ; this Tower is also entirely new. In 
this quadrangle are the Develin Tower, the York and 
Lancaster Towers, the Black Prince's, Clarence, Chester, 
and King's, Towers. 

The Round Tower. — Between the two wards of the 
Castle stands the Keep or Round Tower, which is built 
on the summit of a lofty artificial mouut. This stately 
structure is the residence of the Governor or Constable of 
the Castle. A flight of 100 steps, at the summit of which 
a piece of ordnance is let into the wall, commanding the 
whole range of the staircase, forms the ascent to the main 
body of the building. At the top of these an arched 
gateway leads into the principal apartments of the Tower ; 
and at the sides are posterns opening upon a curtain 
battery. 

A view of great extent, variety, and beauty, is enjoyed 
from the battlements ; the winding of the Thames among 
the level country, with the succession of villages, mansions, 
and detached farm houses, the luxuriant landscape of the 
Parks and Forest, the bird's eye view of the town, and 
the far-stretched prospect of the more distant hills, 
combines to form a panorama almost unequalled for its 
magnificence and beauty. 

Whenever Her Majesty is residing at Windsor, the 
royal standard is displayed from a flag-staff on the leads 
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of the Tower, from sunrise to sunset. Its dimensions are 
eight yards by twelve. The Round Tower is 148 feet in 
height. It may be seen without fee or ticket. 

The Little or Home Park contains that large expanse 
of lawn which extends round the north and east sides of 
the Castle to the banks of the Thames, nearly four miles 
in circumference, and contains upwards of 500 acres. 
There are some noble and interesting trees in this park, 
particularly the one called Herne^s Oaky mentioned in 
the " Merry Wives of Windsor ; it may be seen on the 
right of the path leading to Datchet ; near'it is an eleganat 
cottage, called Adelaide Lodge; to which a foot path 
leads from the Castle. From the Park the Castle is 
seen to great advantage at various points. 

The Great Park, the scenery of which is both varied 
and picturesque, contains about 1800 acres, and is stocked 
with several thousand deer. It lies on the south side of 
the town of Windsor, and includes the beautiful avenue of 
trees, called the Long Walk which is nearly three miles 
in length to the eminence called Snow-hill. The view 
from the Castle to the end of the Long Walk is grand and 
imposing, and is terminated by a colossal equestrian bronze 
statue of George III., by Westmacott. Another avenue 
of considerable length, called Queen Anne's Ridey extends 
from Hudson's gate, at the bottom of Sheet-street, to the 
boundary of the park near Ascot Heath. About half a 
mile from the end of the Long Walk is the Royal Lodge^ 
the grounds to which are tastefully laid out. At the back 
of it is Cumberland Lodge, possessing an extensive range 
of gardens. On the east side of Cumberland Lodge is a 
road forming the best approach to Virginia Water, De- 
scending through a valley, the road crosses an embank- 
ment at the head of the lake, near which the road has 
been continued across a portion of the lake, by a bridge, 
terminating at the Fishing Temple, an elegant summer 
pavilion, having a neat garden in front with a fountain in 
the centre : facing the lake is a gallery erected by 
George IV., for angling ; the roof is of various colours, 
z 2 
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and ornamented with dragons and other grotesque figures; 
the interior comprises a spacious apartment and two 
smaller ones. On the lake are placed several miniature 
vessels, with pleasure hoats; the one used hy George IV. 
resemhles a splendid (loorish tent, surmounted with the 
Mahometan crescent. Several bridges cross this fine 
piece of water, the largest of which is on the road to the 
village of Blacknest. On an island above, is a summer 
room fitted up in the Chinese style. Over another part of 
the lake is a bridge of one arch, on a mount beyond which 
stands a stone obelisk surmounted by an image of the sun, 
designed for a point of view from Cumberland Gate. Near 
the high road to Southampton the water of the lake forms 
a beautiful cascade, by the side of which is a cave made 
of fragments of large-sized stones brought from Bagshot 
Heath ; at the bottom of the fall the water becomes a 
running stream, and falls into the Thames at Chertsey. 
The banks of the lake and grounds are laid out in plan- 
tations, with walks and drives. On the top of a small 
eminence stands the Belvidere, a triangular buUding in 
the Gothic style, having a battery of brass guns. There 
are likewise several lodges to this park : the most 
conspicuous are the Middle or Double Gate Lodge, 
Hardiman's Lodge, and Hudson's Lodge. 

Froqmore Lodge is divided from the Little Park by 
the London-road; the grounds comprise nearly 13 acres, 
and are tastefully laid out in a succession of lawns, flower 
parterres and walks, interspersed with several ornamental 
buildings. Frogmore is now the residence of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

Windsor may be reached by the Great Western Rail- 
way, Omnibuses from various parts of the City convey 
passengers to the terminus in Praed-street, Paddington, 
generally in about 40 minutes. Windsor may also be 
reached by the South Western Railway ; terminus, Water- 
loo-road. From Slough, the distance to Windsor is about 
two miles ; the fare by omnibus is sixpence. 
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ETON, 

A VILLAGE on the Thames, 21 miles from London, opposite 
Windsor, is famed for its Royal College, founded in 1440, 
by Henry VI. The establishment consists of a provost, 
vice-provost, six fellows, a bead master, under master, 
two assistants, seventy scholars, seven lay clerks, and ten 
choristers, besides inferior officers and servants for the 
domestic offices of the collegians. The scholars on the 
foundation are called Ring's Scholars, and wear black 
cloth gowns ; the others, upwards of 600 in number, whose 
education and maintenance are paid for by their friends, 
are styled Oppidans, and reside m private houses within 
the precincts of of the college. At this college some of 
our greatest statesmen, philosophers, and poets have 
received their education. It is divided into two courts or 
or quadrangles : in the first are the chapel, the upper and 
lower schools, the apartments of the head and second 
masters, and those set apart for the scholars on the founda- 
tion ; in the centre of the principal court is a bronze statue 
of Henry V I. In the other quadrangle are the lodgings 
of the provost and fellows, the great dining-hall, and the 
library. The chapel is a fine old Gothic structure and 
contams some interesting monuments ; at the west end of 
the ante-chapel there is a fine marble statue of the founder 
of the college in his royal robes, by Bacon. The library 
contains a curious and valuable collection of books ; like- 
wise some Oriental and Egyptian manuscripts, with some 
beautiful illuminated missals and other literary curio- 
sities. The college may be seen on application to the 
attendants. 

The singular custom observed here once in three years, 
on Whit-Tuesday, called the Montemy consisted of a pro- 
cession, formed by the whole school, to a small mount, 
called Salt Hill, near the Bath road. The chief object of 
the ceremony was to make a collection for the captain of 
the scholars, preparatory to his leaving the college for the 
University of Cambridge: this was done by levying 
contributions from all the spectators and passers by, as 
money for " salt." The collection generally amounted to 
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about £1000. This interesting custom has been dis- 
continued; its last celebration was in 1844. 

ASCOT HEATH, 

About twenty-six miles from London and six miles from 
Windsor, is celebrated for its race-course, which is allowed 
to be one of the finest in England. The races are held 
here anunally four days in the second week after Epsom 
Races ; and have long been noted for the patronage 
they have received by the royal family, who generally 
attend them. A grand stand was built for the accom- 
modation of George IV. and his suite; her present 
Majesty has caused another large and elegant apartment, 
with suitable offices, to be added for the convenience of her 
suite ; and more recently has been erected, by subscription, 
a large and splendid stand from all parts of which the 
whole of the course can be viewed. 

HAMPTON COURT 

Is a Royal Palace thirteen miles from London, on the 
north bank of the river Thames, originally erected by 
Cardinal Wolsey, and presented by him to his royal master, 
Henry VIII. It became the residence of the various 
royal families to the reign of George III. The building 
consists of three principal quadrangles; the western 
court is 167 feet by 162 feet, and is divided into several 
suites of apartments, occupied by private families; the 
middle quadrangle is 134 feet by 134 feet, and is called 
the Clock Court, from a curious astronomical clock being 
placed over the gateway ; the third quadrangle, or Foun- 
tain Court, erected for William III. by Sir C. Wren, is 
110 feet by 1 17 feet : on each side of this court is a beau- 
tiful colonnade of the Ionic order, with duplicate columns ; 
on the north side, over the windows, are the twelve 
labours of Hercules, by Laguerre ; and in the area is a 
jet d'eau ; on the north side is the Queen's staircase, and 
on the west is a passage leading to the public entrance to 
The Grand Staircase, painted by Verrio; ascending 
which, the visitor enters the guard chamber, which con- 
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tains arms for ope thousand men, disposed in yarious 
forms ; the panels round the rooms contain eight paintings 
of military subjects. The King' s first prettnce ckamher^^ 
the second presence chamber — i\ieaumence chamber — the 
Rings drawing^oom — these rooms contain numerous fine 
paintings, among which are full length portraits of the 
female beauties of the court of William and Mary, by 
Kneller; our Saviour in the rich man's house — Christ 
healing the sick — the woman taken in adultery — the 
woman of faith — the woman of Samaria, by S. Ricci; 
George III. reviewing the 10th I^ight Dragoons, by 
Beechey. Next is William IIL*s bed roomy in which is 
placed the state bed of Queen Charlotte ; the furniture is a 
beautiful specimen of embroidery, executed at an institu- 
tion for the orphan daughters of clergymen, which was 
imder the patronage of Her Majesty ; around the room 
are the celebrated portraits of Charles II.'s court The 
King*s dressing room — the King's writing closet — Queen 
Marges closet — Her Majesty's gallery — all these rooms 
have paintings of various interest Jfn the Queen's bed 
room, is now placed the state bed of Queen Anne, the 
rich velvet furniture and hangings of which were wrought 
at Spitalfields — the chairs and stools are covered to corres- 
pond. The Queen's drawing room — the Queen's audience 
chamber — the public dining room ; the latter room is hung 
with Arras tapestry, the subject, the history of Abraham. 
Here is a model of a palace, the residence of his 
Highness the Nabob Nazin at Moorshedabad, in Bengal. 
The Prince of Wales's presence chamber — the Prince of 
Wales's drawing room — the ante room — the Queen^s private 
chapel — the closet near the chapel — the private dining 
room — the next closet — ^the Queen's private chamber con- 
tains a model of a palace intended by George III. for 
Richmond gardens, but never executed. The King's 
private dressing room — George II.'s private chamber; in 
the next closet is a model of a palace intended by George 
II. to have been built in Hyde Park. 

I The Cartoon Gallery contains the cartoons of Raphael ; 

I these drawings were designed to serve as patterns, for 

I 
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tapestry ; they were painted about the year 1520, and the 
tapestry was executed at the famous manufactory at 
Arras, in Flanders: the subjects are — the death of Ananias 
— Elymas the sorcerer — the lame man restored by Peter 
and John — the miraculous draught of fishes — Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra — Paul preaching at Athens — Christ's 
charge to Peter. 

The ante-room — the portrait gallery — the QueetCs 
stturcase — the Queen'i guard chamber — the ante'room — 
the Queen* 8 presence chamber; these rooms contain 
paintings on various subjects of more or less interest 
From the latter room the visitor will return to the Queen's 
staircase, and descend into the middle or clock court on 
the right ; in the archway between the first and second 
court, a flight of stone steps leads up to 

Wolsct's Hall, a splendid Gothic room, the roof of 
which is very elaborately carved, and richly decorated 
with the arms and badges of Henry VIII. The walls are 
hung with a fine specimen of Arras tapestry in eight 
compartments ; the subject, the history of Abraham. At 
the west end of the hall, over the gallery, is a group of 
armour, halberds, pikes, and banners ; at the east end, on 
a carved stone bracket, stands a figure of St. George in 
armour, vanquishing the dragon ; on each side is a whole 
length figure in armour of the times of Elizabeth and 
Charles 1. At the upper end of the south side is a large 
oriel window, the compartments of which are of stained 
glass, containing the arms and initials of Henry VIII. 
and his Queen. The next apartment is called 

Wolsey's Withdrawing Room. — ^The ceiling is de- 
corated with pendant ornaments, between which are cog- 
nizances of the fleur-de-lis, the rose, portcullis, and other 
badges. The fine oriel window has been enriched by ten 
compartments of stained glass ; the walls of this room are 
covered with tapestry, in seven compartments, which are 
much injured by time; above the tapestry are seven 
cartoons, by Carlo Cignani ; and in the centre of the carved 
oak mantel-piece is a portrait of Cardinal Wolsey. 

After viewing WoUey's Hall, the visitor should not fail 
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to promenade in the extensive pleasure grounds. At 
the south end of the east front is a door which opens 
into the private garden, where may be seen the celebrated 
Vinef the largest in Europe, if not in the world, being 
one hundred and ten feet long, and the principal stem 
nearly thirty inches in circumference ; in fruitful seasons 
it bears nearly three thousand bunches of grapes, which 
are kept exclusively for the Queen's table. On approaching 
the vine, two large green-houses are passed, which contain 
orange trees and other plants ; at the opposite end of the 
palace is a large space of ground, callea the Wilderness, 
planted and laid out by William III. In this place is a 
labyrinth or maze of extraordinary intricacy ; its walks 
are said to amount to half-a-mile, though the whole extent 
covered is not more than a quarter of an acre : it forms 
a pleasing puzzle, in which many a fair Ariadne has 
twined herself in search of a Theseus. 

The State Apartments are open gratis, every day 
except Friday, from ten o'clock until six o'clock in the 
evening, from the 1st of April till the 1st of October; and 
the remainder of the year from ten to four o'clock. On 
Sundays, after two o'clock. 

Hampton Court may be reached by the South-Western 
Railway, from the Waterloo terminus; or from Nine 
Elms, at which steam-boats call. There are also steamers 
direct to Hampton Court; and omnibuses from the City 
and Piccadilly. 

RICHMOND, 

AviLLAQEon the south bank of the Thames, about ten miles 
from London by the South Western Railway, and fifteen 
by the river, is a place of great resort on account of its 
beautiful situation. The view from the summit of Rich- 
mond Hill presents a most luxuriant prospect, not sur- 
passed by any other part of the kingdom. The adjoining 
park, 2253 acres, is of great beauty and offers delightful 
walks to the visitor. Here is Pembroke Lodge, the 
residence of Lord John Russell ; and White Lodge occupied 
by the Duchess of Gloucester. Steam-boats during the 
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summer months leave London Bridge and Hungei^rd 
Wharf every morning ; or the visitor may proceed by the 
Richmond Railway from Waterloo Bridge-road ; or omni- 
buses from St. Paul's Church-yard and Piccadilly. 

KEW, 
A VILLAGE in Surrey, 7 miles from London, is remarkable 
for its Botanic Gardens, and Pleasure Grounds, and Royal 
Residences. The Gardens^ are open every day, except 
Sunday, to respectable persons, from one to six o'clock. 
The entrance gates are at the end of Kew-green. In the 
Gardens is a vast iron-framed conservatory, 362 feet six 
Inches in length, and containing nearly an acre of glass : 
there are other conservatories, an arboretum and museum ; 
and, perhaps, the finest collection of plants in the world. 
There is an excellent ** Guide to the Gardens,*' (price 6d.) 
by the curator. Sir W. J. Hooker. The Pleasure Grounds 
are open only on Thursdays and Sundays, from Midsum- 
mer to Michaelmas. They contain about 130 acres; 
they were decorated by Sir William Chambers, with a 
variety of edifices, one of which has been adapted as an 
astronomical observatory ; and in the centre of the wilder- 
ness is a Pagoda, built in imitation of the Chinese 
Taa. Adjoining the grounds is the old palace, where the 
family of George III. and Queen Charlotte were brought 
up. Here also is the residence of the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge ; and the villa formerly tenanted by the Duke of 
Cuniberland, now King of Hanover. In the church on 
Kew-green is interred the Duke of Cambridge, d, 1850. 
' Kew may be reached by the Richmond Railway ; by 
steam-boat or omnibus. 

WOOLWICH, 

Situated on the south bank of the Thames, about eight 
miles east of London-bridge, should be visited by strangers 
for the inspection of its arsenal, barracks, and dockyard. 
The Royal Arsenal is situated at the endof Beresford- 
square. At the entrance gates are two spacious lodges, 
the right for the gatekeepers, and the left for the bom- 
bardier of the Royal Artillery, to whom visitors apply for 
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admission to view the ArsenaL After entering in a book 
the name and address of the visitors, he hands them a card 
which must be returned on leaving, at the gate first 
entered. No persons are allowed to enter the interior of 
the buildings, but are permitted to walk over the grounds ; 
to view the interior, an order must be obtained from the 
Board of Ordnance. Opposite the entrance gates is a 
splendid piece of ordnance taken from the French. The 
first place seen is the Foundry for casting brass guns and 
howitzers, which was erected by Sir John Vanbrugh in 
1719; it contains three furnaces, with extensive means for 
making moulds and weighing the materials used in casting 
the or£)ance ; the largest furnace will melt about seventeen 
tens of metal at one time. At the back of the foundry is 
a building for boring cannon ; this operation is also per- 
formed in another building on the right, the entrance to 
'which is through a gateway on the West Parade ; here is 
a workshop where the brass guns are bored, and after 
being proved and found perfect, are polished inside, and 
turned and polished on the outside in the most beautiful 
manner; and in another shop is a machine for boring or en- 
larging the calibre of iron ordnance. On leaving this 
place, the visitor turns to the right and passes through an 
avenue of trees to the Laboratory on the left ; in this de- 
partment every kind of ammunition is prepared for use ; 
m one of the buildings is a machine invented by Napier, 
for making balls by compression ; in the centre is a building 
containing two large model rooms — that on the left is 
used for specimens of wood, charcoal, sulphur, &c., for 
making gunpowder ; grinding mills, sifting machines, and 
all necessary implements for the manufacture of gunpowder 
are also shown. Moulds for casting balls and bullets of 
various sizes, chain, grape and canister shot, and shells 
from one pound to two hundred and thirty pounds, are 
placed on tables and on the floor of the room ; with 
specimens of every description of rocket and port fires 
and cartridges used in the service. In the space opposite 
to the building are representations of fire-works which 
have been used on grand occasions ; in the room on the 
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right are a number of the transparencies, with a model of the 
Temple of Concord, exhibited in St. James's Park during 
the illuminations and rejoicings in commemoration of the 
centenary of the Brunswick uimily. This room likewise 
contains many curiosities used in naval and military warfare. 
On leaving the Laboratory, and keeping to the left in the 
direction of the river, will be seen an ^immense quantity 
of ordnance, shells, and shot, on the ground, intended for 
ships and batteries ; ranged in regular order behind are 
many thousand guns ; and several millions of shot and 
shells, of all sizes, formed into pyramids. 

On the left, is a large range of buildings containing a 
variety of military stores and accoutrements for nearly 
10,000 cavalry, ready for use at a moment's notice ; to the 
eastward of these buildings is another department, where 
metal fusees are made and fitted to shells. A great por- 
tion of the heavy work of proving shells is performed by 
convicts. 

At the north-east end of the Royal Arsenal is the butt 
for the purpose of being fired into when pieces of 
ordnance are proved. 

Further north-east is a small canal connected with a 
number of buildings containing magazines for powder ; 
this forms a boundary to the Arsenal in this direction. 

On returning, visitors proceed by the road through 
the field of ordnance ; on the left is a steam saw-mill for 
sawing trees and rough timber. In one of the wings of 
this building there is a steam planing machine which 
revolves with the rapidity of lightning, and forms, in a 
short space of time, the most shapeless logs into useful 
articles. On the left, towards the entrance-gate, is a 
handsome range of buildings, in which the Commandant 
and officers of the establishment reside. The stranger, 
after seeing the Arsenal, crosses Beresford-square, from 
thence to the new-road, and on the right are 

The Sappers' Barracks, which accommodate up- 
wards of 300 men. Their duty consists in constructing 
field fortifications, and superintending the erection of 
buildings for the reception of troops ; a library anjd 
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museum are attached, containing models and specimens 
of wood, which strangers may visit on application. A 
short distance beyond, in the new road, is a large depdt 
for field artillery always ready for service, with all kinds 
of muskets and ammunition, for the supply of recruits. 
Further on is 

The Ordnance Hospital, which is a spacious build- 
ing, and finely situated with a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country ; it has accommodation for upwards of 
700 invalids, with ofiices for the attendants and dispensing 
of medicines. On the top of the hill are 

The Royal Artillery Barracks. — ^This extensive 
range of buildings is nearly 450 yards long, and contains 
a chapel and guard-rooms, ofiicers' library, reading room, 
residences for the officers, &c. In front of the grand en- 
trance to the Barracks, on the Parade, are placed five 
pieces of ordnance mounted on handsome bronze car- 
riages ; the centre gun was taken at the siege of Bhurt- 
pore, in India, and is a magnificent piece of workman- 
ship. During the summer months, in the evening, the 
band of the Royal Artillery play here. 

To the west of the building is a Park of Guns, on 
which the recruits are exercised; these guns and appen- 
dages are kept in such order that they are always ready 
for immediate use. On the south side is the Howitzer 
and Mortar Battery, where practice is generally carried 
on every week during summer ; the object aimed at is 
a flag-staff at a distance of 850 yards, and the proficiency 
of the men and cadets is such that they often cut the 
flag-staff in two. Near this place is a building used for 
astronomical purposes, and as a lecture-room, where in- 
teresting subjects are illustrated by officers of the Royal 
Artillery. 

Proceeding by a road on the left, at the end of the 
Barracks, we reach the grounds of the 

Royal Military Barracks. — Visitors enter the gate 
and proceed to a range of buildings, where the bombar- 
dier on duty will write their name and address in a book. 
They then generally first proceed to the Rotunda, which 
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was presented by the Prince Regent after having been 
used in the garden of Carlton P^ace, at the visit of the 
Allied Sovereigns in 1814. This building has a singular 
and pleasing appearance, and is upwards of 40 yards in 
diameter. Near the entrance, on a pedestal, are placed 
a few relics of the fire at the Tower of London, in 1841 ; 
and on the tables in the Rotunda will be observed, 
amongst many others, models of Deptford Dockyard ; 
Woolwich Dockyard ; Fort William, in Bengal ; Brim- 
stone Hill and citadel ; Sheerness Dockyard ; the city of 
Quebec ; a machine showing the method of printing and 
numbering notes in the Bank of England ; in a glass case, 
close by, is a cinder, the residue of the one pound notes 
ordered to be destroyed by the Bank of England ; here 
also are models of Chatham Dockyard, Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, St. James's-park, Carlton-house-gardens, Horse 
Guards, and bridge over the ornamental water, St 
James 's-park ; Boyal George sunk at Spithead ; fire-ship 
ready for being sent among the enemy's vessels ; the rock 
of Gibraltar, and a great variety of models of bombs, 
guns, howitzers, Congreve rockets, scaling ladders, and 
various implements used in moden; warfare. Near the 
door, the visitor is shown some curious relics of ancient 
British artillery and ammunition. About the grounds 
will be observed a number of old guns, some of them pos- 
sessing considerable interest from the events connected 
with them. After leaving the Royal Military Repository, 
on the upper part of the Common, is the Royal Military 
Academy, a handsome and commodious structure, the 
interior arrangements of which are excellent ; they ac- 
commodate nearly 150 sons of officers in the army, who 
are instructed in the use of the musket and sword exer- 
cise; and twelve handsome brass three-pounder giins 
are placed in front of the building, on which they acquire 
a thorough knowledge of their use on the field of battle. 
They are admitted at the age of fifteen to seventeen years, 
and are designated Gentlemen Cadets. Returning from 
Woolwich Common, in a straight line, arc the Moyal 
marine Barracks, which command exten^ve views of the 
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town of Woolwich, the River Thames, and the surrounding 
country. The Royal Marines are stationed here : their duty 
is principally to mount euard over the convicts in the dock- 
yard ; their hand marches with the men every morning 
to relieve guard, and likewise plays favourite airs in the 
evening during the summer, on the Parade fronting the 
Barracks. At the end of the road is the entrance to 

The Royal Dockyard, said to he the oldest in Eng- 
land, and dates from the year 1512. Visitors, on enter- 
ing the gate, pass into the Dockyard police office, where 
they insert their names and address ; a card is then given 
to view the estahlishment. The residence on the right 
is for the director of the police. The blacksmith's shop 
contains ponderous hammers, which are moved by steam 
power, for making anchors and bolts of the largest size 
in use in the Navy ; likewise, several furnaces and forges 
supplied with wind from powerful fanners in lieu of 
bellows ; generallv, about 150 men are employed in this 
department. To the east of the above are sever^ dwell- 
ing houses, and at the end the store boat-house ; directly 
opposite, on the river, is the Warrior Hulk, to which the 
convicts, amounting to between 500 and 600, are con- 
veyed for the night, after being employed during the 
day in the Dockyard. A new dock has been formed, 
of the largest dimensions, adequate for the reception of 
the largest ships in the Royal Navy ; a considerable space 
is likewise here used for the reception of several hundred 
anchors, some of which are of the largest size, weighing 
nearly five tons. In the centre of the yard, fronting the 
entrance, are the offices for the principals of the establish- 
ment; behind are sheds in whicn all anchors, chains, and 
cables are proved by the most powerful hydraulic en- 
gines ; on the wharf are steps for the convenience of land- 
ing, and here distinguished persons land or embark on 
their visit to this country. The largest ships and steam- 
vessels in the British Navy have been built here ; and there 
are generally large vessels building, which are well worth 
inspection. An additional basin has lately been added to 
the establishment, and a manufactory for the making, 
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fitting, and repairing of the various engines belcmging to 
the steam-ships of the Royal Navy. A new dock has 
been added, for building the largest description of war 
steam-vessels. The last building approached before the 

Sate is the Guard Boom, used by the officers and men of 
le regiment on duty here. 
The public are admitted free to the Royal Arsenal, 
Royal Dockyard, and Royal Military Repository, every 
day from nine to twelve o' clock, and from one to four 
o'clock. Foreigners must obtain an order through their 
respective Ambassadors, from the Admiralty, to view the 
Dockyard; and from the Ordnance Office to view the 
Arsenal and Repository. 

Conveyances from Gracechurch-street and Charing- 
cross by omnibuses; by steam-boat from any of the 
wharfs and bridges ; and by the Blackwall and North 
Kent Railways. 

GREENWICH, 

A TOWN in Kent, four miles below London-bridge, is 
celebrated all over the world as the meridian whence all 
English astronomers make their calculations. The Royal 
Observatory, supplied with instruments considered the 
best in Europe, was built by order of Charles II. On one 
of the cupolas is a time ball, which is elevated daily to 
the top of a pole, down which it slides precisely at one 
o'clock, to enable masters of vessels in the river to regu- 
late their chronometers. The park is remarkable for the 
beauty of its scenery, and the prospects commanded from 
its hills, of London and the adjacent country ; it is also a 
favourite resort of the lovers of fun and frolic, during the 
first three days of the Easter and Whitsun weeks ; and is 
at all times much frequented by parties who come here 
provided with supplies for the day, which they enjoy in 
the open air under the magnificent trees. 

The Hospital is one of the finest modem buildings in 
Europe, devoted to charitable purposes. It is seen to 
great advantage from the river as you arrive in front of it; 
being elevated on a terrace : it is 865 feet in length, and 
consists of six distinct piles of buildings, distinguished 
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by the names (^ King Charles's, Queen Anne*8^ King 
W%Uiam*Sy Queen Mary's^ and the Asylum, or Royal Hos" 
pital Schools, The interval between the two northern 
buildings, viz.. King Charles's and Queen Anne's, forms 
the grand square, which is 273 feet wide ; in the centre of 
which is placed a statue of George II., by Rysbrach. 
Westward of this square is King Charles's building. On 
the other side of the square, towards the east, is Queen 
Anne's building, having its north, west, and south fronts 
nearly similar to King Charles's. King William's building 
contains the great hall, vestibule, and dome, designed and 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren. The tambour of the 
dome is formed by a circle of columns duplicated, of the 
Composite order, with four projecting groups of columns 
at the quoins. The attic above is a circle without breaks, 
covered with the dome, and terminated with a turret. In 
the tympanum of the pediment, on the eastern side of 
King William's square, is an emblematical representation 
of the death of Lord Nelson, in alto-relievo, designed by 
West. On the east stands Queen Mary's building, con- 
taining the chapel, with a vestibule ; and having a dome 
corresponding with that on King William's. The colon- 
nades adjoining these buildings are 115 feet asunder, and 
are composed of upwards of 300 duplicated Doric columns, 
and pilasters of Portland stone, 20 feet high, with an en- 
tablature and balustrade. Each colonnade is 347^ feet 
long, having a return pavilion at the end, 70 feet long. In 
different parts of the institution, apartments are provided 
for the Governor and principal officers ; and a sufficient 
number of wards are fitted for the accommodation of 
2710 pensioners, and 105 nurses; the vacancies in which 
are filled up twice in every month. The Pensioners' 
Dining Halls are under the Painted Hall and Chapel ; 
and in King Charles's building there is an excellent 
library for their sole use, in which is placed a bust of 
Dibdin, the author of the celebrated Naval Ballads. 
King Charles's Ward, over the Library, is open during 
the day, for the inspection of the public. The fifth pile of 
buildings is the Royal Hospital Schools, lying south- 
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ward of the great road leading to Woolwich, and extending 
to the Park wall. It is about 110 feet square, has a 
handsome loggia of the Ionic order to the front next the 
Park ; and the entrance Hall, 39 feet square, is of good 
design, two stories high, and has a gallery round it ; two 
wings, 315 feet long, nave handsome facades of the Doric 
order, and are connected with the centre building by colon- 
nades 180 feet in length, having two rows of Portland 
stone columns of the Tuscan order. The wings contain 
the School-rooms, Dormitories, Refectory, and Chapel. 
There are also suitable apartments for the snperinten^g 
officers, masters, &c., of the schools ; and for the boys, 
convenient play-grounds, one of which is properly fitted 
for instructmg them in the gymnastic exercises. The 
Upper School consists of 400 boys, the sons of officers 
and seamen in the Royal Navy and of Marines, and the 
sons of officers and seamen in the merchant sea service, who 
receive an excellent practical education in navigation and 
nautical astronomy. 400 bo3rs, the sons of seamen in the 
Royal Navy, or of non-commissioned officers and privates 
of the royal marines, are also received into the Lower 
School, and instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
and have other occasional usefm instruction. The sixth 
pile contains the Infirmary, near the western gate. Next is 
The Painted Hall, — the painting of which is in a 
masterly manner, and was executed by Sir James ThornbiU, 
in 1707. In the cupola of the vestibule is a star with 
the order of the garter ; and in the covings, in chiaro- 
oscuro, are the four winds with their different attributes. 
Within the vestibule are placed casts from the public 
monuments of Nelson, Howe, Duncan, and St. Vincent. 
From the vestibule a large flight of steps leads into the 
Saloon, or Grand Hall, which is 160 feet long, 56 wide» 
and 50 feet high, ornamented with a range of Corinthian 
pilasters, standing on a basement, and supporting a rich 
entablature above. From each side of the Saloon, between 
the pilasters, are suspended portraits of celebrated naval 
commanders, and paintings commemorative of distin- 
guished naval actions ; the subject and name of the donor 
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being attached to each. Here also are marble statues ci 
Sir Sidney Smith, Lord £xmouth, and Lord de Saumarez. 
Another flight of steps leads into the Upper Hall, the 
ceilings and sides of which are adorned with different 
paintings; in the centre is placed a marble bust of 
William I. The coat worn by Nelson in the battle of 
the Nile, on the Ist of August, 1798, is deposited in a 
glass case in this Hall; and in another glass case are the 
coat and waistcoat worn by Nelson when he received his 
death-wound ; here are also several models of ships, pre- 
sented to the hospital by William IV. Open, every day, 
from nine o'clock in the morning till dusk ; admittance 
fourpence, which includes seeing the Chapel. Mondays 
and Fridays, open gratis. 

The Chapel. — Immediately before the entrance is an 
octangular vestibule, in which are four statues of Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and Meekness, from designs by West. 
From this vestibule a flight of steps leads to the Chapel, 
-which is 111 feet long, and 52 broad, and capable of ac- 
commodating about 1,400 persons. The portal consists 
of an architrave, frieze, and cornice of statuary marble, 
the jambs of which are 12 feet high, in one piece, and en- 
riched with excellent sculpture. The frieze is the work 
of Bacon, and consists of the figures of two angels, with 
festoons, supporting the sacred writings. The great fold- 
ing doors are of mahogany, highly enriched, and the 
whole composition of this portal is very fine. Within the 
entrance is a portico of six fluted marble columns, 15 feet 
high ; the capitals and bases Ionic, after Greek models. 
These columns support the organ gallery, and are crowned 
with an entablature and balustrate. On each side of 
the entrance are marble busts of Admiral Sir R. G. Keats, 
G.C.B., and Admiral Sir T. M. Hardy, G.C.R The com- 
munion table is a slab of statuary marble, eight feet long, 
supported by six cherubim, standing on a marble step of 
the same dimensions. The ascent is by three steps of 
black marble, on which is fixed an ornamental railing, 
representing festoons of ears of com and vine foliage. 
Above is a painting by West, in a superb carved gilt 
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frame, representing the Preservation of St, Paul from 
Shipwreck on the Itland of Melita. 

The whole number of persons resident in the Institu- 
tion amounts to about 4,000. When we consider the 
beauty, solidity, and magnificence of this superb structure, 
and the excellent purposes to which it is appropriated, it 
must ever be contemplated with reverence and admira- 
tion, as a work of national grandeur, and a noble monu- 
ment of wisdom and benevolence. 

There are several ways of proceeding to Greenwich, 
viz. : the Greenwich Railway, London-bridge ; the Black- 
wall Railway, Fenchurch-street, crossing the river to 
Greenwich ; by steam-boat from the various wharfs and 
bridges ; or by omnibus. 

GRAVESEND; 

In Kent, 22 miles from London, is the first port in the 
Thames, and affords an agreeable steam-boat trip of about 
two hours. It enjoys a healthy and pleasant site, has 
good accommodation for bathing ; and from the heights 
above the town, especially that called Windmill-hill, the 
view of the windings of the river is so extensive as to 
present at one view many hundred vessels, bearing 
up or down, or lying at anchor. Thousands of persons 
frequently resort here on a Sunday ; to accommodate 
whom, new and handsome piers have been built; the 
Rosherville Pier, Town Pier, and Terrace Pier ; the latter 
opens to a pleasant terrace on the banks of the river. The 
steam-boats leave Hungeiford Wharf; Dyers' Wharf; 
London-bridge Wharf; and Brunswick Wharf, Black- 
wall, several times a day. 

CHELSEA, 
A VILLAGE on the north bank of the Thames, two miles 
from London, has been the residence of many noted cha- 
racters ; among whom were the great Sb: Thomas More, 
and the .'celebrated Sir Hans Sloane, the founder of the 
British Museum. Sloane bequeathed his botanical garden, 
in this parish, to the Company of Apothecaries, who have 
erected a marble statue, by Rysbrach, of their benefactor 
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in the centre. In this garden are two large cedars of 
Libanus, which were planted in 1685. Tickets may be 
had on application at Apothecaries' Hall. 

Old Chelsea church contains many curious monuments. 
The Hospital or College, founded by Charles II., was 
built by Sir C. Wren, cost i£l 50,000, and an asylum for 
sick and superannuated soldiers. It is a handsome brick 
structure, 790 feet in length; and, together with the 

f round belonging to it, occupies a space of forty acres, 
'he principal edifice forms three sides of a quadrangle, 
in the centre of which is a bronze statue of Charles II., 
by Grinling Gibbons. The state room in the Governor's 
house is adorned with many royal portraits. The chapel 
is 110 feet in length, and 30 feet in width, paved with 
black and white marble, and wainscoted with Dutch oak. 
The altar picture of the Ascension of our Saviour, was 
painted by Sebastian Ricci. Standards taken from the 
Americans, Algerines, French, Genoese, Chinese, and 
Indians, during the wars, decorate the sides of the chapel. 
The hall is 110 feet in length and 30 feet wide ; at the 
entrance is a gallery supported by ornamental cantalivers ; 
on its centre is a large ornamented guideron shield, 
with the royal arms of Charles II. most exquisitely 
carved; opposite the gallery is a painting of Charles 
II. on horseback, in costume armour. Next is — 

The Royal Military Asylum for the Children 
OF Soldiers of the Regular Army of Great Britain 
(usually called *' The Duke of York's School"), where 
about 850 boys are maintained and instructed according 
to the system of Dr. Bell. The building was erected in 
1801, by Mr. Copland, and the first stone was laid 
by the late Duke of York ; it is environed with high walls, 
and a handsome iron railing opens towards the grand 
front ; the ground is laid out in grass plots and gravel 
walks, and planted with trees ; the Asylum forms three 
sides of a quadrangle, is built of brick, with an elegant 
stone balustrade; and the centre of the western front is orna- 
mented with a noble portico of the Doric order, consist- 
ing of four columns, which support a large and well- 
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proportioned pediment The establishment Is conducted 
according to a strict system of military discipline. Friday 
is the best day for seeing the children parade, witb their 
military band. Open from ten till four. The boys dine 
at one o'clock. 

EPSOM. 

A TOWN in Surrey, 15 miles from London, was celebrated 
in the last century for its mineral springs ; whence '* Epsom 
Salts." Upon the fine Downs, a short distance from the 
town, Races have been held upwards of two centuries. 
Here is a splendid " Grand Stand;" and the course has 
lately been much improved. The Races are held on the 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, immediately 
before Whitsuntide; except when Easter occurs in March, 
when they are held in the first or second week following 
Whitsuntide. The principal stakes, "the Derby," are run 
for on the Wednesday, when from 80,000 to 100,000 peiv 
sons have been assembled here. There is also a " Spring 
Meeting, "in April ; and an "Autumn Meeting," in October. 
Epsom may be reached by Railway from London Bridge 
terminus ; but half the enjoyment of the Race days is the 
journey by road. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S GARDENS. 

This Society was incorporated by royal charter, 1809 ; its 
object being the improvement of horticulture in all its 
branches, ornamental as well as useful ; the Society has 
an extensive garden at Chiswick, open from nine o' clock 
to six o'clock every day except Sunday, for the inspection 
of Fellows of the Society, imd visitors introduced by the 
Fellows ; three exhibitions are annually held at the Gar- 
den, at which medals are awarded to the best exhibitors ; 
on these occasions Fellows are entitied to purchase tickets 
for the admission of their friends. The public can only 
purchase these tickets by being known to any Fellow of 
the Society. Office, 21, Regent-street. 

DULWICH, 
* HAMLBT in the parish of CamberweD, five miles from 
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London, is particularly attractive on account of its Picture 
Gallery, before mentioned (see page 190). Here also is 
God's Gift College, founded by Edward AUeyne, an Actor of 
celebrity, and a contemporary of Shakspeare : it was en- 
dowed for the maintenance and relief of poor and needy 
people of several parishes ; and the annual income is about 
J68000. The Master and Warden must bear the name of 
Alleyn, or Allen, and be unmarried. 

HAMPSTEAD AND HICHCATE, 

Four miles north from London, have been poetically de- 
signated as ** the two sister hills that ekirt her plain.'* The 
former is celebrated for its heath, crowned by Jack Straw's 
Castle, a Noted Tavern ; and the latter for its cemetery, and 
for the stone situated at the foot of the hill, on which 
Whittington is stated to have been seated when he heard 
Bow Bells say ** Turn again, Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor 
<rf London." 

EQHAM. 

A VILLAGE in Surrey, 18 miles west of London, celebrated for 
its races held every September, on the historical site of Bunny- 
mede, which is a strip of land, nearly two miles in length 
by the side of the Thames, and reaching to within a quarter 
of a mile of the pleasant little town of Egham. ' On the 
opposite side of the river, at Ankerwycke, is Magna Charta 
Island, which was the temporary and fortified residence of 
the barons, to which they retired from the pressure of the 
multitude assembled on Runnymede, that they might have 
a better opportunity of obtaining the signature of King 
John. In a small picturesque building on the Island, 
which is much frequented (by permission of the proprietor), 
during the summer months, by fishing and pic-nic-parties, 
is the very table, in an excellent state of preservation, on 
which the Great Charter was signed by the king. The 
largest yew-tree, perhaps, in the world, supposed to have 
flourished upwards of a thousand years, is close to this spot. 
Its girth, at six feet from the ground, is 32 feet 5 inches! 
Yiutors to the island are ferried over from Bunnymede by the 
person in charge of the house, which is close to the Thames. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
Is KBBOTBD on a magnificent site of 800 acres, oontigaoas to 
the Brighton railway, and known as Penge park ; and from 
its position (being situated 200 feet above the level of the 
railroad) commands a splendid view of the metropolis from 
the one side, and over a lovely landscape of country scenery 
from the other. It has a frontage, between Anerley and 
Sydenham, of 1,800 feet ; and of 3,000 feet towards the road 
which skirts Dalwich wood. Its distance from London is 
nearly seven miles, and a line of rails has been laid 
down from the London-bridge terminus of the London and 
Brighton railway direct to the Palace ; and further, to meet 
any contingencies of the weather, a covered way conducts 
the railway passenger under the roof of the Crystal Palace. 

This structure was erected principally from the designs of 
Sir Joseph Paxton for the Great Exhibition of 1851, with 
the exception of the roof over the nave of the building, 
which is now circular. 

It will be remembered, that, having been built on a site in 
Hyde park, only temporarily granted for that purpose, the 
Exhibition building was inevitably doomed to a demolition 
that caused universal regret; upon which several gentlemen 
of high influence, headed by Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P., the 
chairman of the London and Brighton Railway 0>mpany, 
formed a commercial association with a capital of £500,000, 
and purchased the Exhibition building from Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson, the contractors, for £80,000 ; and at the same 
time secured the services of several of the most talented 
individuals who had been connected with the original Exhi- 
bition. Among these may be mentioned the names of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Messrs. Fox and Henderson, Mr. Owra 
Jones, Mr. Digby W^att, and others conspicuous for thdr 
zeal and artistic ability. 

The first column of the Crystal Palace was planted by 
Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P. The directors of the London uid 
Brighton Railway Company, with a numerous assemblage 
of ladies and gentlemen, were present on the occasion. 

The customary deposit of the coins of the realm was made, 
and the bottle also contained the following inscription : 
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This Goltunn, 
The first support of The Cbtstal Palace, 
A bnUdiiig of purely English Architecture, destined for the 
recreation and instruction of The Million, 
Was erected on the 5th day of August, 1852, 
In the 15th year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Yictobia, 
By Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P., 
Chairman of the Crystal Palace Company. 
The original structure, of which this column forms a part, 
was built after the design of Sir Joseph Paxton, by Messrs. 
Fox, Henderson, and Co., and stood in Hyde park, where 
it received the coptributions of all Nations at the World's 
Exhibition, 

In the year of our Lord 1851. 



**- I your glass. 

Will modestly discover to yourself 

That of yourself 

Which yet you know not of." 



The Crystal Palace and garden were opened June 10th, 
1854. Her most Gracious Majesty honoured the inaugural 
ceremony with her presence. 

interior. 

Its interior may, for convenience of description, be thus 
subdivided. 

Architectural Courts. — These are on the ground floor. 

The Greek, Roman, and Egyptian Courts, were confided 
to Mr. Owen Jones, aided by Signers Bonomi and Monti. 
The Courts on the south side of the nave, and the Pompeian 
Court by the south transept, were entrusted to Mr. Digby 
Wyatt ; and the Assyrian to Mr. Ferguson, aided by Dr. 
Layard, eminent for his researches amongst the ruins of 
Nineveh. 

The Egyptian Court contains the entrance to the Hall of 
Columns, taken from the palace of Karnak; but owing to the 
colossal proportions of the immense ruin, only a small part 
of it could be reproduced, that is, but 22 out of 134 columns, 
and each column only 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 17 feet 
6 inches high, instead of 8i feet diameter, and 42 feet high. 
It is obvious, therefore, that to form a correct idea of the 
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rain, the scale most be conBidered as reduced about as 2| to 1. 
Among tbe statues in this Court are those of Amenophis II., 
Amenophis III., King Setis, Bamesis Maimon, Ammon-ra 
with King Horus, the Goddess Pasht, or Bubastis; also 
casts of the Rosetta stone. 

The Greek Court contains specimens of sculpture from the 
Parthenon, and one entire angle of the Temple of Theseus — 
colossal statues of Niobe (a group of 14 figures), Theseus 
(Hercules), Diana, Yenus, and all other celebrated works. 

The Roman Court is enriched bj walls of Sienna marble, 
jasper, porphyry, and malachite, and contains all the most 
remarkable specimens of the sculpture of the period. Among 
these are models of the Forum, and of the Temple of Nep- 
tune ; also, the CJoliseum restored. 

The Alhambra Court transports the spectator to the land of 
the •* tawny Moor." There, alabaster pillars, walls of diaper 
work, and marble floors, present a brilliant effect. The 
Court of Lions, the Fountain, and the Hall of Justice, are 
thoroughly oriental in their style. 

The Modem Sculpture Court contains works of Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, Alexander, Gibson, Wyatt, M*Dowell, &c. &c. 
Here also, for the present, is the Yalhalla, or Portrait 
Gallery, intended to comprise busts and statues of great 
men of every age and country. 

The Assyrian Court is at the northern extremity of the 
nave. In this the audience hall of the Assyrian monarch is 
represented, a magnificent chamber 100 feet long by 48 broad ; 
it is now reproduced as it appeared 3,500 years ago. The 
walls present a pictured history of Assyria. 

The Byzantine Cowi contains restorations in gold mosaics 
of the cloisters of St. Mary, and St. John the Lateran ; and 
specimens of the lat^r Greek art. Here is, also, in Derby- 
shire marble, the Fountain of Heislerback. 

The Medusvcd Court contains casts of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, from the German, French, Italian, and Engli^ 
schools. 

The Renaissance Court contains the finest works of Ghiberti* 
Cellini, Jean Goujon, and Germain Pilon. Here is, also, the 
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end of the miMiament of Jan G^tleazzo Yisconti, in the Certosa, 
entire ; with specimens of Venetian architecture, and the 
firieze of the Hospital of Pistojia, also entire. In this Gonrt 
are some of the most exquisite productions of French, Floren- 
tine, Italian, Venetian, and English (Elizabethan) art. 

The Italian Court, — ^The architecture of this Court is based 
on that of the Famese Palace at Rome, and it contains 
specimens of art of the reviyed classical period. Here may 
be seen in alabaster the Fountain of the Tortoises, by Michael 
Angelo ; the Pieta, by Bernini ; the Pieta of Angelo ; and 
the Christ from the Church of the Minerva. 

The Pompeian Court is situated at the west side of the 
south transept, and represents a house exactly as it was 
discovered at Pompeii. 

Now, quitting the northern portion of the nave, which is 
devoted to the productions of art, the visitor, in its southern 
division, enters 

Thb Manuvactubino Coubts. — Here, and in the galleries, 
all kinds of manufactures are exhibited ; each town of any 
celebrity for its productions, as Birmingham, Manchester, 
Sheffield, Coventry, &c. &c., having its representative shrine. 

The Intebstitial Pobtions of the interior are ornamented 
with animal and vegetable specimens from the various climes, 
heightening the effect of the coup cTceil by the most pictu- 
resque combinations. 

The Tbansepts: — 

The Great Transept contains a Crystal Fountain ; and here 
may be seen a magnificent piece from the Vatican, the 
Horses of the Sun, by Praxiteles; with many other wior- 
ceaux. 

The North Transept^ in its western portion, contains a 
colossal figure, the God Rhea, from the temple of Aboo- 
simbel, 70 feet high, approached through an avenue of 12 
sphinxes, each 20 feet long and 10 feet high. 

The SotUh Transept, at its western extremity, contains the 
statue of Charles I., from Charing-cross. 

The Kave, a microcosm in itself, is destined to be a 
classical repertory, where will be assembled busts of the 
most remarkable men of all nations, forming a complete and 
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natioiially-classed historical Bcalpture gallery. Along this 
noble yista are now seen gigantic statues and groups, from 
the period of the Pharaohs downwards. Among the more 
celebrated pieces are the Toro Famese, a magnificent Greek 
composition; and, the statue of Marcus Aurelius. 

The Botanical Couxcnon is separated by the Great 
Transept into two zones, the temperate and the tropical, 
and comprehends all the principal plants of the different 
regions, assimilating in characteristics as the climes ap- 
proximate in temperature. 

EXTERIOR. 

The Gardens, when completed, will surpass any in 
Europe, not even excepting those of Versailles. 

The Upper Terrace is 1,700 feet long, 50 feet broad, and 
18 feet high. 

TU Italian Garden extends the whole length of the Palace, 
and is about 400 feet wide, thus enclosing a space of 30 
acres. From this garden a gravel walk 100 feet in width 
leads to 

The English Garden, in which is erected the Great Fountain 
1,200 feet in circumference. This fountain will throw its 
streams to a height of 230 feet, and a cone of water will be 
formed by the combined effect of 1000 jets. Oi^>06ite the 
outer transepts are two other fountains — ^their basins 300 
feet in circumference, 8 inches in diameter, and to throw to 
the height of 100 feet. A series of steps lead to 

The Valley, on the lowest level of the grounds, where the 
waters of the fountains will congregate into a lake of thirty 
acres, in the centre of which there is to be the Geological 
Island, where will be collected the different strata of earth 
found in the United Kingdom. 

The Grounds are designed by Sir Joseph Paxton, who 
will, with his superb taste in garden architecture, avail him- 
self of every natural advantage, and so dispose of the ample 
resources he has at his command, as to achieve one of the 
greatest triumphs of Genius— a garden that shall rival the 
world. 

The quickest route to Sydenham is by Eailway ftom 
London Bridge. j ^ 
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■ Queen's Bench . 

' Bequests. . . . 

^' BoUs 25 

Vice Chancellor's 25 

Coutts, Miss, Church built by 144 

Cremoroe Ch&rdens ... 162 

Crockford's Club House. . 47 

Crosby Hall 210 

Crown Jewels . . ; . . 206 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham 

314, 317 

Cumberland Terrace . . . a7 

Curiosities and Antiquities 197 

Custom House, the ... 60 

Cydorama 191 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum . 237 

Debtors' Prison. ... 265 
Delivery of Letters . . 68,70 

Dining Booms 25o 

Dispensaries, List of . . . 246 

Dissenting Chapels ... 145 

Divans 251 

Docks, the. Shipping, fto. . 268 

Doctors* Commons ... 25 

Domesday Book .... 92 

Dover House . . . . , 51 

Drapers' Hall 72 

Drury Lane Theatre . . . 153 

Duke of York's Column . 33 

Dnlwich 812 

■ Gallery .... 189 

Bast Indi4 Docks, the . . 272 

- House, the . . 59 

-Museum;. . • 60 



Eaton Square 89 

Ecclesiastical Courts . . 25 
Economic Geology, Museum 

of 188 

Education in London . . 223 

Eggs 254 

Egham 313 

Egyptian Hall I69 

Elgin Marbles 164 

Elizabeth, London in the 

reign of 5 

Epsom ,812 

Eton 295 

— — > Montem 995 

Euston Square 41 

Exchange, Boyal .... 57 

Excise Office 63 

Exeter Change Arcade . . 196 

HaU ^ 194 

Extent of London ... 9 

Fairs, List of 260 

Faningdon Market ... 257 

Female Orphan Aiylum . 236 

Fever Hospital 246 

Finsbuiy Market .... 259 

Fire Insurance Offices . . 262 

Brigade 262 

Fish 255 

Fishmonger's HaU ... 72 

Fitzroy Square 41 

Floating Baths 252 

Foreign Newspapers . . 217 

Protestant Churohe8l47 

Foundling Hospital ... 286 

Free Boyal Hospital . . . 248 

French Plays 156 

Friends* Meeting-housts . 146 

Frogmore 294 

Famished Lodgings . . . 250 

Fumival'sinn 27 

OALLBaT of Dlustratkm . 198 

Galleries, Private .... 194 

Gaming Houses .... 253 

Garriok Theatre .... 160 

Gas Companies .... 862 
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General Post-offloe ... 66 

— — Steam Nayigation 

Oompany 274 

Geological Society ... 31 

Giltspnr-street Compter . 265 

Gog and Magog . . ; . 66 

Goldsmiths' Hall .... 73 

Goyemment 17 

Offices . . 28, 29 

Gray's Inn 27 

Grayesend ,,.... 310 

Grecian Saloon 162 

Greenwich 306 

— — Fairs .... 260 

Hospital ... 306 

— — Obseryatory . 306 

Green Park, the .... 34 

Gresham Ck>llege .... 230 

Grocers' HaU 71 

Grosyenor Square . ... 40 

Guildhall 65 

Guy's Hospital 240 



Hackicet Carriages . . 
——Coach Fares . 
Hall of Commerce . . 

Hampstead 

Hampton Court Palace 
Hanoyer Square Booms 
Square 



Haymarket Theatre . 

Her Majesty's Theatre 

Heralds' College . . 

Hlghgate 

Horse Guards 2S 

Horticultural Society . . 312 
Hospitals, List of. . .245,246 

Hotels, Inns, Coffee-houses 248 

House of Correction . . . 260 

Lords ... 18, 19 

Commons ... 23 

Houses in the Metropolis . 9 

—of the Nobility . : 48 

o f Parliament . . 17 

Hudson Bay Company . . 60 

Hungerford Market ... 268 



Hungerford Suspension Bdg.275 

Hyde Park 36 

Indioent Blind School . . 235 

Inner Temple 26 

Inns of Chancery . ... 27 

Institution, British ... 187 

Indigent Blind 228 

the London . 220 

theKusaell. . 220 

the Mechanics 221 

the Royal . . 219 

Institutions, yarious . . . 221 
Insurance Offices .... 256 
Ironmongers' Hall .... 73 
Italian Opera House . . 15o 
Royal . . 161 

Jbwsl Office, Tower ... 206 

Jew's Synagogues. ... 146 

Judges' Chambers, the . . 28 

Kathkrine, St. Docks . . 270 

Kensal Green Cemetery . 147 

Kensington Palace ... 16 

Gardens ... 16 

Kew Gardens 300 

King's College 225 

Head Tayern. . . 210 

Lambeth Palace .... 17 

Lansdowne House ... 61 
Law, Courts of . . . . 26, 27 

Institution, the . 28,221 

Leadenhall Market ... 367 

Learned Societies .... 222 

Leicester Square .... 39 

Library, liritish Museum . 164 

Life Insurance Offices . . 262 

Lincoln's Inn 27 

Inn-fields. . . 43 

Literary Kun«1, the Boyal . 219 

Literature 216 

Livery of London .... 64 

Lloyd's Coffee-house . . 68 

Lodj?injrs 249 

Lollaru'H I ower ... 16,309 
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London Bridge • . 

Docks . . . 

. Hospital, the 

Fever Hospital 

Extent of. . 

- Great Fire of 



378 
271 
244 
245 
9 
4, 6, 212 



- Gradual Increase of tf 

- Improvements in . 8 

• Literary Institution . 220 

• Library .... 221 

- Orphan Asylum . . 287 

- Population of . . 10 

- Retrospective View of 1 



• Situation of 

• Salubrity of . . 
•WaU .... 
> Stone .... 
■ the Port of . . 
- Amusements in . 

• University College 



1 

10 

208 

210 

268 

149 

224 

17 

54,66 

. 195 

. 197 

. 248 

155 



Lords, House of 

Lord Mayor, the . 

Lowther Arcade, the 

■ Bazaar . 

Luke's, St. Hospital 

Lyceum Theatre . 

Lyon's Inn 27 

Maodalbn Hospital . . 285 

Magna Charta 8 

Magnetic Telegraph . . . 275 
Mansion House, the . . . 54 
Markets and Supplies . . 253 

Weekly .... 256 

Marlborough House ... 51 
Mary-le-bone Theatre . .159 
— Literary Insti- 
tution 220 

Meat and Poultry .... 255 
Mechanics' Institution . . 221 

Mercers' Hall 71 

Merchant Tmlors' Hall . . 72 

Tailors' School . 232 

Middlesex Hospital . . . 248 
House of Correc- 
tion 266 

House of Detention 266 



Middle Temple .... 26 
Military Establishment . . 53 
' Asylum, Chelsea . 81 1 

Milk 254 

Ministry, the 19 

Mint, the Royal .... 68 
Missionary Museum . . . 168 
Money Order-office ... 70 
Monument, the .... 212 
Museum, British .... 168 
Economic Geology . 188 

National Gallery, the 170, 179 
- ■ Society Schools . 225 

Naval Asylum, Greenwich . 807 

Military, and County 

Service Club .... 47 
Nelson Monument . . . 214 
Newgate, Prison of . . . 268 

Market .... 257 

New Inn 27 

Newport Market .... 259 
New River Company . . 260 
Newspapers . . 216 to 218 
Normal Schools .... 226 
North London Cemetery . 148 
Northumberland House . . 50 
Nursery Grounds .... 256 

Obsbbvatobt, Greenwich . 806 

Old Bailey 268 

Olympic Theatre .... 156 

Omnibuses 278 

Opening Parliament ... 18 
Opera Houses . . 150,151 
Ornithological Society . . 82 
Orphan Asylum, the London 287 
Oxford and Cambridge Club 46 

Paintbd Hall, Greenwich 808 
Painter-Stainers' Hall . . 74 

Palaces 12 to 17 

Panorama, Burford's . . .198 
Pantechnicon, the . . . .197 

Pantheon, the 197 

Panyer-alley 208 

Parks, Promenades, ^c. 81 to 88 
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INDEX. 



* Ptfliament, Hoaaet oC 17 to 34 
Pavilion Theatre .... 159 
Penitentiary, Milbank . . 267 
PentonviUe Prison . . . 267 
Peers of the Realm ... 18 
Periodical Publications . .216 
Peter the Great .... 210 
Philanthropic Society . . 287 
Physicians, Royal College of 233 
Picture Galleries (Private) . 193 
Plague, the Great . . . '. 4 
Poets* Comer ..... 129 
Police, Metropolitan ... 52 

City of London . . 52 

Polytechnic Institution . .168 
Population of London . 9, 10 
Portland Gallery .... 188 

Place 40 

Portman Square .... 40 
Port of London .... 269 
Post Office, the General. . 66 

Rates of Postage 69 

• Delivery of Let- 
ters 68, 70 

Bank Notes and 

Drafts 70 

■ Mails Morning 

and Evening . . ; . 69 
— — ^^— Money Order 

Office 70 

Poultry, Meat, dec. ... 255 
Press, the Public . . . .216 

Primrose Hill 88 

Princess's Theatre . . .155 
Printing, Introduction of . 8 

by Steam . . .217 

Private Picture Galleries . 193 
Privy Council, the ... 18 
Promenades, Parks, dec . 81 

Queen's Concert Room . 160 

Prison .... 265 

Square .... 41 

— Theatre . . .159 

Queen EHzabeth's Dish . . 210 

"■ • iLWAT Termini . . . 281 



Reading Room, British 

Museum 166 

Rooms .... 218 

Recorder, the 64 

Reform Ckib 49 

Regent's Park, the . . . S7 
R^ige for the Destitute . . 248 
Reg^a, Tower of London 209 
Residence, Temporary . . 10 

Richmond 299 

Ring-Droppers .... 253 
Roman Catholic Chapels . 146 
Round Tower, Windsor 

Castle 292 

Royal Academy of Arts. • 187 

of Music . 161 

■ Astronomical Society 81 
■ •- - 38 

57 
219 
219 
811 

68 
807 

80 



Botanical Society 
— ^ Exchange . . . 

— Institution . . 
Literary Fund . 

— Military Asylum 

Mint .... 

— — Naval Asylum . 
— — Society . . . 

Society of Literature 218 

Standard .... 14 

Russell Institution . . . 220 
— ^-^ Square .... 41 
Russia Company .... 60 



St. Gsosob's Hos^dtal . 
St. John's Gate . 
St. James's Palace 
Park . 



■ i»quare. 
• Theatre 



St Katherine's Docks 
St Luke's Hospital 
St Martin's Hall . 
St Paul's Cathedral 

Admittance to 

Bell, Great . 

Choir . . . 

Crypt . . . 

Ground Plan . 

■ Library . . . 



242 

. 210 

, 12 

, 81 

, 89 

, 156 

. 270 

, 242 

195 

74 

88 

86 

79 

86 

78 

84 
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St Paul's, Monuments . 77, 84 

Whispering Gallery S6 

School . . ""' 

St Thomas's Hospital 
Sadler's Wells Theatre 
Salter's Hall . . . 
Savings' Banks . . 
School of Design . . 
. the Charterhouse 



- City of London 

- Merchant Tailors' 

- National Society's 

- St Paul's . 

- Sunday . 
' Westminster 



Sessions' House 
Serpentine, the . . . 
Shipping, Docks, &c 
Sion College ... 
Small Pox Hospital, the 
Smithfield Market . 

Club . . 

Soane Museum . . 
Societies, Book . . 
Society of Antiquaries 
— of Arts ... 

- of Painters in Water 



231 
239 
158 

74 
263 

30 
226 
231 
231 
225 
231 
226 
230 
263 

36 
268 
232 
245 
256 
256 
167 
213 

30 
180 



Colours 188 

New . 188 

of British Artiste . 188 

- Royal of Literature 218 



Soho Square 40 

Bazaar . . .106 

Somerset House .... 29 
Sons of the Clergy Festival. 88 
South Sea Company ... 60 
Southwark Bridge . . . 274 
Spencer House .... 51 
Squares, list of .. 88 to 42 
Stafford House .... 49 

Stamp-office 31 

Staple Inn 27 

Stationers' Hall .... 73 
Statue of the Duke of Bedford 40 

Charles I. . . . 214 

— C.J. Fox ... 40 

— . George n.. . . 89 



-George III. 

^ Shakspeare, 

rick, and Kean . . 
-William IV. 
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Gar- 
. . 153 
. . 58 
269, 279 
. . 213 



Steam Boate . 

— - Printing Press. 

Strand Theatre .... 158 

Stock Exchange, the ... 58 

Stow's Monument .... 209 

Strangers, Cautions to . . 252 

Streete of London . . 11 

Length of ... 12 

Sunday Schools .... 226 
Surgeons, the Royal College 

of 233 

Surrey County Gaol . . . 266 

Theatre, the . . . 157 

Suspension Foot Bridge . . 275 

Symonds' Inn 27 

Synagogues, Jews' . . .146 

Talbot Inn 209 

Taverns 248 

Tea Gardens 162 

Temple, the 26 

■ Inner 26 

Middle .... 26 

Bar 211 

Church .... 140 

Thames, ihe River ... 268 

Steamers . ... 280 

Tunnel .... 276 

Thavies'Inn 27 

Theatres. . . . 150 to 160 
Times Newspaper . . .217 
Tower of London, the 197 to 208 

Horse Armoury . . 201 

— Queen Elizabeth's 

Armoury 203 

the Regalia . . . 2C6 

Admission to. . . 208 

Trafalgar Square .... 38 
Travellers' Club .... 43 

Treasury, the 29 

Trinity House, tiie ... 62 
Turkish Piece 82 
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Umitsd Senrice Clob . . 44 

Club, Jon. 45 

Institution 167 

University, London ... 80 

■ College ... 224 
Club House . . 42 

Vauxhall Bridge . . . 276 
Vauxhall Gardens . . .161 
Vernon Gallery . . 179 to 187 
Veterinary College . . . 284 

\lctoriaGate 87 

Theatre .... 159 

Park 88 

Walls of London . . 2,' 208 
Water-Colour Painters' So- 
cieties 188 

Water Companies . . . 260 
— *- Supply of .... 260 
Waterloo Bridge . . . .274 
Waxwork, Madame Tus- 

Baud's 102 

Wellington Statue, Green 

Park 85 

West India Docks . . .271 
Westminster Abbey ... 89 

Admission to . . 185 

Chapter House . 90 

• Choir .... 135 

Cloisters . 90, 184 

— Exterior ... 90 

— Ground Plan . . 91 

■ Monuments 92 to 184 



Westminster Abbey — North 
and South aisles . 115 to 128 

North Transept . 110 

Poets* Comer. . 129 

Chapels . 92 to 134 

Westminster Bridewell . . 266 

Bridge , . . .276 

HaU .... 24 

Hospital, the , .244 

School .... 230 

Whitehall Chapel . ... 16 

Palace .... 16 

Whittington Club ... 48 
Will Office, Doctors' Com. 

mons 25 

Willis's Rooms 160 

Windsor Castle .... 288 
— — when opened . . 291 

Parks 298 

Proceed to . . .294 

Wolsey's Hall, Hampton 

Court 298 

Woolwich 800 

Arsenal . , . 801 

— — Barracks . 803, 804 
Military Reposi- 
tory 80S 

— — Dockyard . . . 805 

York Column 83 

Zoological Gardens, Re- 
gent's Park 169 

— ^— Gardens, Surrey 169 
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(}. F. CRUCHLEY, 

81 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 



PROGRESiSIYe MAPS MD ATLASEiS 

roB THS USB or 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 



' The following Atlases and Progressive Maps have been 
honoured by being selected for the Instruction of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and the Junior Branches 
of the Royal Family » 



Just Publi$h£d, 

Dedicated to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and the Junior 

Branches of the Koyal Family, . 

ENLARGED SCHOOL MAPS. 

Globular World, 8 ft 6 in. by 4 ft 6 in. . . Rollers 258. 
Europe, 7 ft 1 in. by 5 ft 6 in. . . . Rollers 26b. 

England, 7 ft 1 in. by 5 ft. . . . Rollers 208. 



O. F. C, in offering to the public the above first specimens of his 
enlarged School Maps — a series of which are in a forward state for 
publication — ^begs respectfully to state that they will all be of the same 
magnitude and style of execution. For this purpose they are con- 
structed with bold Outlines, to immediately impress on the mind of 
the young Student the physical form of each portion of the Earth ex- 
hibited to his view. The names of the principal places only are given, 
thus securing greater clearness to the Maps, and avoiding confusion 
'to the eye and mind of the Pupil ; having been induced to commence 
the above large series in consequence of Uie deficiencies in this respect 
in the present Maps in all our extensive Seminaries. The above have 
been drawn and compiled with great care, from the best and most 
recent authorities. The Publisher hopes to receive the same libera] 
encouragement in the present New Sbbies of Enlarged School Maps, 
as he is proud to say he continues to receive from his progressive Maps 
and Atlases, the sale of which has already far exceeded his expectations 

--- Digitized by VjUMVIV: 



CRUCHLET, MAP8ELLBB, GLOBE MAKER. AND PUBLISHER 

CRUCNLEY'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY ATLAS, 

Compiled for the Use of School* and Private Tuition, 
Containing the following Tbistt-onr superior Engraved Mi^ 



1. Western Hemisphere 

3. Eastern Hemisphere 
8b Mercator's World 

4. Europe (General Map) 
6, British Isles 

6. England 

7. Scotland 
a Ireland 

9. Norwaj. Sweden, Denmark 

10. Russia in Europe 

11. Holland and Belgiom 

13. France 

18. Spain and Portugal 

14. Germany 

15. Switzerland 
ler Italy ^ 



17. Austria 

18. Turkey in Europe & Grreece 

19. Asia (General Map) 

30. Canaan 

31. Palestine 
33. Syria 

33. Persia, Arabia, dec 
34 India 

35. China 

36. Australia, New Zealand, and 

East India Islands 

37. Africa (General Mi^) 
3a Egypt 

30. America (General Miq>) 

30. United States and Canada 

31. West India Islands 



Price, full coloured. Sixteen Shillings. 
SELECTION OF MAPS FROM 

CRUCHLErS SCHOOL AND FAMILY ATU8, 

Containing the following Twentt-two Engraved Mapa. 



1. World 9. France 

3. Europe 10. Spain 
a England 11. Germany 

4. Ireland 13. Switzerland 

5. Scotland 13. Italy 

6. Norway 14. Austria 

7. Russia 15. Turkey 

8. Holland 

Price, full coloured, Twelve Shillings.— Half-Bonnd. 



la Asia 
17. Persia 
la India 
19. China 

30. Africa 

31. America 
3a United States . 



SELECTION OF MAPS FROM 

CROCHLErS SCHOOL AND FAMILY ATLAS, 

Containing the following Foubtbbn Engraved MapiL 



1. World 

3. Europe 

8. BriUsh Isles 

4. France 

5. Spain 



6. Germany 

7. Switzerland 
a Italy 

'9. Austria 
10. Asia 



11. India 

13. China 
18. Africa 

14. America 



Price, full coloured, Eight Shillings.— Half-Bouna 
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81 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 



ARROWSMITH'S 

NEW GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 

Comprehending the following Forty-five Maps, delineating the Prin^ 
cipal Physical Features, Political Divisions, Main Roads, Railways, 
&c. This superior engraved modem Atlas, (allowed to be the best 
published,) is the result of a careful investigation, and minute research 
of the most authentic and valuable documents of Mr. Abbowsmith, 
price TWO POUNDS FIVE SHILLINGS, recenUy sold by him 
forTHBBB Guineas. 



World— Globular 
World — ^Mercator*! 
Europe 



Scotland 

Ireland 

Sweden and Norway 

Russia in Europe 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spain and Portugal 

Switzerland 

Germany 

North Italy 

South Italy 

Turkey in Europe 

Greece 

Asia 

Asia Minor, ice, 

Syria 



Persia and Arabia 

Punjab 

India 

Ceylon 

China and Burmah 

East Indies 

New South Wales 

Van Diemen's Land 

Japan 

Pacific Ocean 

Africa *• 

Lower Egypt 

Nubia, Sec 

Abyssinia 

Cape of Good Hope 

America 

North America 

United States 

Mexico 

West Indies 

Darien 

South America 

Rivers and Mountains 



*^* This Atlas is recommended where more extensive information is 
required for advanced pupils. 



THE EXTENSIVE 

SERIES OF PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL MAPS, 

Are now completed, consisting of an 

Assortment of One Hundred and Fifty Kaps : 

NAMBLT, 

Projections of Maps I Outline of Maps 

Hair-line of Maps | General Maps 

The whole of which comprise an entirely new and instmctive feataro 
in teaching Geography. Size, 19 inches by 15 inches. 
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CRUCHLET, HAPSBLLEB, GLOBE MAKER, AND PUBUSHER, 



THE PROGRESSITE SERIES ARE PVEUSHED Df 
THE Sn FOLLOWING HAPS, 

Price Sixpence each, fiill Coloured, 

Haps No. 6, or the Oeneral Haps, 

Represent the General Maps of the Thrbb School Atlases, 
which, from their acknowledged superiority and clear style of en 
graving, combined with a careful selection of the names mentioned in 
the various works used in Geographical studies, will be found of the 
highest importance to the pupil, as, by referring to the Map in pre- 
ference to the frequent, but injudicious, practice of an Index, the relative 
situation of each place is found by their own exertion, and thus per- 
manently impressed on the mind, and consists of the following Thirty- 
one Maps. 

Spain and Portugal^ India 
Germany China 

Switzeriand Australia, New Zea- 

Italy land, and East In- 

Austria dia Islands 

Turkey in Europe and Africa (General Map) 

Greece Egypt 

Asia (General Map) America (General 
Canaan Map) 

Palestine United States and 

Syria Canada 

Persia, Arabia, Aff- West India Islands 
ghanistan, dec. 



Western Hemisphere 

Eastern Hemisphere 

Mercator's World 

Europe (General Map) 

British Isles 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway, Sweden, and 

Denmark 
Russia in Europe 
Holland and Belgium 
France 



Haps No. 6, or the Hair-line Haps, 

Price Sixpence each, 
Connst of ft perfect copy in Hair-line of all the Maps, No. 6, in* 
tended to represent, as near as possible, a pencilled Map, to assist the 
junior pupils in their first endeavours to form a Map, by tracing it 
over with the pen ; it was from the frequent remarks made to the 
Publisher by various persons engaged in ihe Scholastic Profession, of 
the difficulty experienced by younger students, thkt the idea of these 
Maps suggested itself, and from their extensive use and general ap- 
proval, boSi in public and private schools, has confirmed ti^eir atifity. 
Consisting of 81 Maps, corresponding with Maps No. 6. 

Haps No. 4, or the Outlme Haps, 

Price Sixpence each, plain — Ninepence, coloured. 
Are engraved Maps of the Outline of the Coasts, Rivers, Towns, 
and Boundaries of the General Maps, the names of all places on 
which are to be copied by the pupil from the Maps No. 6. They con- 
sist of 81 Maps corresponding with Maps No. 6, 
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81 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 



Haps No. 3, or the Hair-line Haps, 

Price Sixpence each, 
Are copies of the preceding Maps (No. 4), namelj, the Coast, 
Bivers, Towns, and Boundaries, in Hair-liue, on the same plan as 
Maps No. 5. There are only the twelve following Maps engraved in 
Hair-line of the Maps No. 4, viz. :— 



1. England^ 

3. Ireland 
8. Scotland 

4. France 



6, Enrope 

6. Holland and Belgium 

7. Asia 

8. Eastern Hemisphere 



9. Western Hemisphere 

10. Africa 

11. World— Mercator 

12. America 



Haps Va 2, are fhe Outline of the Coast HapSf 

Price Sixpence each, 
Are an engraved Outline only of the Coast, with the Lines of Latitude 
and Longitude, the interior to be completed from the Maps No. 6. 
There are only twelve Maps in the series engraved on this plan, cor- 
responding with the Maps inserted in No. 8. 

Haps No. 1— the Latitude and Longitude HapSf 

Price Sixpence each. 
Contain the Lines of Latitude and Longitude only, intended for the 
more advanced pupils, who do not require that assistance which the 
other Maps afford, but who are enabled to commence and complete the 
Map from the copy No. 6. There are 31 Maps of No. 1, corresponding 
with the Maps No, 6. 

Haps Hounted on Hillboard, for the use of the 
School Boom or Classes. 

These Maps, from their convenient size, are exceedingly well adapted 
for School-room purposes, and are neatly mounted on stout millboard. 



1. Western Hemisphere 

2. Eastern Hemisphere 

8. Mercator's World 
4, Europe (General Map) 
6, British Islet 

6. England 

7. Scotland 
6. Ireland 

9. Norway and Sweden 

10. Russia in Europe 

11. Holland and Belgium 

13. France 
18. Spain and Portugal 

14. Germany 
16. Switzerland 
16. Italy 

Price Fifteenpence each. 



17. Austria 

18. Turkey in Europe and Greece 
10. Asia (General Map) 

20. Canaan 

21. Palestine 

22. Syria 

23. Persia, Arabia, &e, 

24. India 
26, China 

26. Australia, New Zealand, and 
East India Islands 

27. Africa (General Map) 

28. Egypt 
20. America (General Map) 

80. United States and Canada 

81. West India Islands 
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CRUCHLEY, MAP8ELLER, GLOBE MAKER, AN D PUBLISHER, 

FOUR SERIES OF MAPS, 

FOR THE VBX 09 

SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE TUITION, 

Upon a Clear and Enlarged Scale; 

Publiihed at the following moderate prices, in order to meet the 

wiiversal demand for Geographical knowledge. 



MAPS OF GENERAL AND AHCIEHT GEOGRAPHY. 



Globular World, 8 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
Europe, 7 ft 1 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. 

England, 7 ft 1 in. by 6 ft. . 



EoUers 25s. 
Rollers 358. 
Rollers 20s. 



Width. Depth. 

fi. in. fU in. 

Globular World 6 8 by 3 6 

Europe 5 8 „ 4 4 

Asia 5 8 „ 4 4 

Africa 4 4 „ 6 8 

America 4 4 „ 5 8 

England 4 4 „ 5 8 

Ireland 4 4 „ 5 8 

Scotland 4 4 „ 5 8 

The British Isles 7 „ 8 4 

Ancient World ft 8 „ 4 4 

Land of Canaan ^ 

Land of Promise I j a g a 

HolyLand f **»»«» 

Jerusalem / 

Orbis Veteribus Notus fi 8 „ 4 4 

Italia Antiquee 5 8 „ 4 4 

Grsecia Antique 5 8 „ 4 4 

Asia Minor Antiqua 4 4 „ 2 10 

TerraSancta 2 10 „ 4 4 

Maps of General Geography. 

Width. Depth. 

The World (Globular) / o' by 4 3 

England 8 6 „ 4 8 

Ireland 3 6 „ 4 8 

Scotland 3 6 „ 4 8 

Canaan and Palestine 8 6 „ 4 3 

Europe (Map of) 4 3 „ 8 6 

Africa , 3 6 „ 4 3 

-^"""ica 3 6 „ 4 8 . 
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16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
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16 
16 
16 
10 
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Maps of General and Scripture Oeograpliy. 

•Width. Depth. 

ft. in. ft • 

Mercator's World 4 2 

Globular World 4 3 

Europe 2 10 

Asia 2 10 

Africa 2 10 

America 2 1A 

England „ 2 10 

Ireland 2 10 

Scotland 2 10 

British Isles 3 6 

Land of Canaan 2 10 

Land of Promise 2 10 

Palestine 2 10 

St. Paul's Travels 2 10 

Plan of Jerusalem 2 10 

Joumeyings of the Children of Israel 2 10 
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6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
14 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



Large Outline Maps, corresponding with the above. 



Width. Depth. 

fL in. ft in. 

The World , 4 8 by 2 2 

Europe 2 10 „ ^ 2 

Asia 2 10 „ 2 2 

Africa „.... 2 2 „ 2 10 

America 2 2 „ 2 10 

England 2 2 „ 2 10 

ScoUand 2 2 „ 2 10 

Ireland 2 2 „ 2 10 



Sheet. 
B. d. 



RoUer. 
d. 



Outline Maps, 
Same countries as the above size, 2 feet by 1 foot 9 inches, Is. each. 

SMALLER MAPS OF GENERAL OEOGRAPHV. 

Western Hemisphere Spain and Portugal India 

Eastern Hemisphere Germany China 

Mercator's World Switzerland Africa (General Map) 

Europe Italy Australia, New Zea- 

British Isles Austria land, and£ ast India 

England Turkey in Europe &c. Islands 

Scotland Asia (General Map) Egypt 

Ireland XIanasn Americai 

Russia in Europe Palestine United States, with 

Norway, Sweden, &c. Syria Canada, &c. &c. 

Holland and Belgium Persia, Arabia, &c. West India Islands 

France 

This Series of Maps are 19 inches by 15. — Price 4d. each, Plain ; 
6d. Full Coloured; Is. 8d. on Millboard ; Is. 6d. Mounted in Case ; 
and 6s. Dissected.— Likewise Out-line, Hair-line, and Projections may 
be had, to correspond with all these Maps, at 6d. each. 
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CEUCHLEY, MAP9ELLER, GL OBE MAKER, ANDIPUBLISHER, 

SUPERIOR DISSECTED MAPS, 

Price Five ShiJUnge each. 
Dissected on Mahogany, and enclosed in a neat Mahogany caae. 



CRUCHLEY'S SLODES, 

(LATE GARY'S.) 
M ihe following Reduced Prices. 

Bigb, Stands.— Mahogany. 

£ §. d. 

31 Inch Globes, per pair 15 15 

18 Ditto IS IS 

16 Ditto 10 10 

la Ditto 5 15 6 

9 Ditto 4 la 

6 Ditto 8 18 

Low stands,— Hahogany. 

ailnch Globes, per pair 11 11 

18 Ditto . ^ 8 18 6 

16 Ditto 6 16 6 

13 Ditto 4 10 

Ditto 8 10 

e Ditto 3 3 

Low stands.— stained Wood. 

31 Inch Globes, per pair 10 10 

18 Ditto 8 8 

16 Ditto 6 6 

13 Ditto 4 

Ditto 8 

6 Ditto 1 16 

Pedestal Stands.— Hahogany. 

13 Inch Globes, per pair 3 10 

Ditto 1 16 

6 Ditto 18 

4§ Ditto 13 

8 Ditto 8 

Terrfttrial Glohei in hoxee, 8 inch 4#.; 2 in. 8».; l§di.ai.; 
1 in. 1«. 6if. 
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PRINCE OF WALES'S MAPS. 

Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemispliere 
Mercator's World 
Europe (General Map) 
British Isles 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
Bnssia in Europe 
Holland and Belgium 
Prance 

Spain and Portugal 
Oermany 
Switzerland 
Italy 
Austria 

Turkey in Europe and Greece 
Asia (General Map) 
Canaan, or the Land of Promise 
Palestine, with. Ancient Plan of Jerusalem 
Syria 

Persia, Arahia, A%hanistan, ftc 
India, Thibet, ftc. 
China 

Australia, Hew Zealand, East Indies, ftc. 
Africa (General Map) 
Egypt 

America (General Hap) 
United States and Canada 
West India Islands 
SIXPENCE EACH, fall Coloured. 
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CRUCHLBT, HAP8ELLEB, GLOBE MAKER, AND PUBLISHER, 

ARE IMPROVED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 

AMD CAM BB BBCOMMBMDBD AS TOBMINO THB MOST U8BFUL AMD 

THB BBIT ADAFTBO VOB OBMBBAL BBFBBBKCB AND USB IN THB 

OFTICB OB UBBABT OV THB 

MERCHANT, BANKER, 80LI0IT0R, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, fto. 

CRUCHLEY'S NEW PLAN OF LONDON AND 
ITS ENVIRONS 

Extending Six Miles round St Pauls. Rollers and Varnished, 80s. 
Size, 4 feet 7 indies by 4 feet 2 inches. 

CRUCHLEY'S NEW PLAN OF LONDON, 

Wbstmimstbb and Sovthwabk, and the surrounding Villages. 

RoUers and Varnished, 21s. 

CRUCHLEY'S NEW MAP OF THE ENVIRONS 
OF LONDON 

Extending T wenty^ve Miles round London, on a scale of three-quarters 

of an inch to the Mile, taken from the Survey of England by the 

Board of Ordnance. RoUers and Varnished, 18s. 

FBOM THB 

ORDNANCE SURVEY OF THE ENVIRONS 
OF LONDON, 

Extending Thirty Miles round St Paul's, on a scale of One Inch to the 

Mile; to which is added, the Population of every City, Borough, 

Market Town, Parish, &c. Rollers and Vamished, 258. 

raOM THB 

ORDNANCE SURVEY OF THE ENVIRONS 
OF LONDON, 

Extending Fifteen Miles round St Paul's, on a scale of One Inch to 

the Mile ; to which is added, the Population of every City, Boroogh, 

Market Town, Parish, &c. Rollers and Vamished, 14s. 

G. F. CRUCHLEY, having purchased the whole of the valuable 
Copyrights of Maps, Globes, Plans, &c, of the Messrs. Cary, St 
James's-street, as also some of those large and splendid Maps of the 
late Mr. Arrowsmith, begs leave now to offer to the notice of the public 
Revised and New Editions at such a great reduction from the original 
published prices, that only an extensive sale can recompense for the 
great outlay in their purchase. * 

These Maps will be found to contain all the Railways, and erexr 
other improvement to the present time, 1851. 
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ARROWSMITH'S LARGE MAP OF ENGLAND 

RoUen and Varnished, £^ Ids. 6d. 

ARROWSMITH'S LARGE MAP OF IRELAND 

Rollers, and Varnished, £2 128. 6d. 

ARROWSMITH'S LARGE MAP OF SCOTLAND 

Rollcrt, and Varnished, £2 12s. 6d. 
*«* These large and splendid Maps (of England, Ireland, and 
ScoUand) form the largest separate Maps of the** BRITISH ISLES 
published ; the Set of Three Maps may be had on Rollers, and Vamised 
for £fi 68. Size of each Map 7 feet by 6 feet 

M'CULLOCK'S GEOLOGICAL MAP OF 
SCOTLAND. 

(Bj order of the Lords of the Treasniy.) On Rollers, and Varnished, 
for j£4 148. 6d. The only Geological Map of Scotland published. 

ARROWSMITH'S LARGE MAP OF EUROPE. 

Size, 7 feet 1 inch by 6 feet 6 inches (the largest Map of Europe 

published). Rollers, and Varnished, £9 3s. 

ARROWSMITH'S LARGE MAP OF ASIA, 
Size, 7 feet 1 inch by 6 feet 5 inches. Rollers, and Varnished, £6 6», 

ARROWSMITH'S LARGE MAP OF AFRICA. 
Size, 6 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 1 inch. Rollers, and Varnished, £6 69, 

ARROWSMITH'S LARGE MAP OF AMERICA. 
Size, 6 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 1 inch. Rollers, and Varnished, £6 69, 
ARROWSMITH'S LARGE MAP OF THE WORLD. 

Oo Mercatofs projection. Size, 8 feet 7 inches by 6 feet 6 inches. 
Rollers, and Varnished, £6 68. 



Half the Price and Half the Scale of the Ordnance Map of England. 
IMPROVED MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 

WITH THE PRINCIPAL PART OF SCOTLAND. 
Engraved on Sixty-fiye SheeU, and drawn upon a scale of Two Miles 
to an inch, on which is delineated the whole of the Railways and 
Stations with the Turnpike and Carriage Roads, also all the Cities, 
Assize, Market and Borough Towns, Gentlemen's Seats, Parks, A;c. &c., 
and everything interesting to the Traveller or Resident. Price One 
Shilling each Sheet, Plainj Coloured, Eighteenpenee. 
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CRUCHLET, MAPSELLER, GLOBE MAKER, AND PUBLISHER 

NEW MAP OF THE WORLD 

On Mercators Projection y 
Drawn from the most recent Qeograpbical Material, and showing all 
the Latest Discoveries and Improvements to the Present Time. Size, 
5 feet 10 inches by 3 feet 2 inches. Price, Rollers and Varnished, 84s. 

NEW MAP OF THE WORLD 

On the Globular Projection, 

Containing the whole of the New Discoveries and Improvements to 
the Present Time. Size, 6 feet 10 inches by 3 feet 2 inches. Rollers 
and Varnished, 84s. 

NEW MAP OF EUROPE, 

Drawn from the most recent Surveys, and exhibiting the latest division 
of each Country, with Railways, &c <Sec Size, 4 feet by 6 feet 2 
inches. Price, Rollers and Varnished, 84s. 

NEW MAP OF ASIA, 

Exhibiting its Natural and Physical Divisions, and carefully Drawn 
from the best sources, and Corrected in position by various Astnmomical 
Observations, &c. &c. Size and Price as Map of Europe. 

NEW MAP OF AMERICA, 

Exhibiting its Physical and Political Division, and constructed from 
the most recent material. Size and price as Map of Europe. 

NEW MAP OF AFRICA, 

Exhibiting the whole of the New Discoveries, and constructed from 
the most recent Travels and other authentic sources. Size and Price 
as Map of Europe. 

NEW MAPS OF EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, 
AND AMERICA, 

With all the recent Discoveries and Improvements to the Present Time, 
Size of each Map 3 feet by 2 feet 8 inches. Boilers and Varnished, 
18s. 

NEW MAPS OF EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND 
AMERICA. 

Size of each Map 2 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 1 inch. Rollers and 
Vami^ed, 8s. 
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